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watching 
a trend 
in 
action 


A trend that’s been gaining momentum ever since 
Ind Coope’s Long Life came to the market. This 
was the first and is still the only British beer brewed 
especially and exclusively for the can. Long Life 
is Britain’s best-selling ‘take-home’ canned beer. 
People who set today’s trends, drink Long Life. 
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ch The Economist this Week } 


3 La RADNOR LAY WASTE LLDPE ISL DE CIN NETS, IY PERCE: 


INTERNATIONAL 


{ Rub Noses, Bang Elbows.... 


‘ Messrs K do not, as some in the West seem to believe, have a 
3 stark choice between negotiation and relentless struggle. They 
4 can either, by “tacit” or real negotiation, reduce the number of 
} world danger-points, or by catch-as-catch-can rivalry in subversion 
everywhere increase them (p. 523). Places where they might 
exercise the virtues of self-restraint are in large supply ; they 
i include :— 


eT Ra A GD ee en 2 


| New Guinea: where Indonesian claims to the western half of 
the island may soon have to be sensibly conceded (p. 526). 


* Cuba: where the United States’ recent adventure seems to have 
2 driven Dr Castro still further into Mr Khrushchev’s arms (p. 531). 


§ Laos : where the peace conference may assemble without its spon- 
sor, the prince of Cambodia, or its immediate beneficiaries, the 
Laotians (p. 530). 


; Jordan: where King Hussein’s betrothal may provoke renewed 
§ trouble with Egypt (p. 556). 


; Cento : which has not yet made up its mind to deal in economic, 
) rather than military, aid (p. 556). 


? Africa : where the problems of “ decolonisation ” continue to pro- 
*, liferate:—Mr Macleod is fighting a rearguard action in Kenya 
4 (p. 538). General de Gaulle is still sitting on a powder-keg in 
3 Algeria (p. 550). The Portuguese are struggling to cope with the 
; explosion of their keg in Angola (p.549). Mr Tshombe’s arrest 
i opens up more gloomy vistas in the Congo (p. 538); nor are 
i President Nkrumah’s vaulting ambitions altogether cheering 


(P. 537). 
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ROOM FOR RADICALS 


1 Seennttiiiengl Money : a new way to pay world debts is near, but 
i the British Government appears to favour the least radical reform 
‘ } (p. $28). 
5 London Docks: the dockers need reminding, firmly, that other 
: people have rights too (p. §25). 


Hire Purchase: reform of the “never-never ” 
x ; one large instalment (p. 571). 


i Gay Gaitskellites : the Labour leader’s firmness is paying off at 
® last, but he must still resist the temptation to make compromising 
{ compromises (p. 530). 


t Company Law : a member of the Jenkins Committee makes his 
é tecommendations for a Companies Bill for Ghana (p. 581). 
Lingering Lords : 
Britain (p. 531). 


Their Lordships’ debate on criminal justice was more progressive 
than some of them would like (p. 532). 
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Repercussions ...: 

Europe continues to feel the Imperial hangover :— 

France is pondering anew the future of her army and constitu- 
tion after the defeat of the generals’ plot (p. 553). The immediate 
future of Franco-American relations is, as a direct result of that 
plot, murky (p. 535). 


Belgium’s new cabinet hopes to liquidate both the domestic and 
foreign complications resulting from the Congolese débacle 
(Pp. 554). 


Relations.... 

Those between Ceylon’s two communities could hardly be worse 
(p. 538). 

Those between Britain and Italy are all smiles (p. 536). Those 
between Britain and the Common Market are looking up (p. $32). 


Results .... 

President Kennedy may have blundered in Cuba, but it has done 
him no harm in Congress, where his political skill is bearing fruit 
(p. §41). He has, however, learned enough to make every effort to 
avoid a repetition of his Cuban errors in Laos (p. 542). He is also 
asking the press to exercise self-restraint for the sake of national 
security (p. 542). Automation has made Michigan a case study 
of what is meant by structural unemployment (p. 546). 


Revelations .... 
The case of George Blake reveals a disturbing state of affairs 
in British security (p. 535). 


_ Mr Dimbleby revealed the wonders of May Day in Moscow with 


all due and predictable reverence (p. 531). 


Protest in the classrooms : the teachers strike (p. 537). 
Protest on the pavement : the nuclear squatters (p. 532). 
Buying, Selling—ard Investing 

Customers for Coal: marketing is now the big problem for the 
National Coal Board in its fight to meet the oil companies on 
equal terms (p. 569). 

Share-offers : a valiant attempt to keep the stags at bay (p. 573). 
Stock Exchange : in or out of hours for dividend announcements ? 
(Pp. 574). 

Surtax: Mr. Lloyd’s first budget has abolished the motive for 
some tax dodges (p. 578). 


Flying Bosses : more executives are travelling as the crow flies 
(p. 579). 


Home Report (p. 565 to 567) 


Betting shops begin: Birmingham rebuilds: A Leeds church 
revives : Reading moves righi. 


Detailed contents on page 523 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries. *Trade 


ark 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA « CANADA 
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In one office, in every office, the new 
TEMKON floor-mounted room air- 
conditioner works silently, unobtrusively, 

keeping air fit for breathing, keeping 


staff at peak efficiency all day long.... 


The cost? With a TEMKON in every room, 
the cost is still less, by 30-50 per cent, 





than that of a central station plant. 


FLOOR-MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


—_ ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
Burlington Road, London, S.W.6 


Please send full details of the TEMKON floor-mounted room air 
conditioner. 


NAME 


Makers of the world’s quietest 
room air conditioner 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


P.5829/L 
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You pay no more for the pleasure of 
flying Pan American, yet included in 
your ticket is Pan American’s price- 
less extra: experience. 

Pan American has the largest fleet 
of over-ocean jets, the most million- 
mile pilots, 33 years of world-wide 
leadership. And to date, Pan Am has 
carried over 1,250,000 international 
jet passengers—more than any other 
airline in the world. This wealth of 
experience is why so many people 





choose to fly with Pan American. 
Incidentally, the passengers above 
have selected the prime rib of beef. 
You may prefer lobster, partridge, 
sole Albert, or one of the other many 


* 





FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
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delicacies you'll find on our fabulous 
seven-course, first-class President 
Special menu. 

Your Travel Agent will be happy 
to help you with your reservations. 


Qrccoeeanaee 








FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 
WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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soulton and Paul Group 





STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK 
Boulton and Paul Limited 


Moreland Hayne and Compan 
. Limited — 


PRE-STRESSED AND 
REINF@RCED CONCRETE 


Anglian Building Products 
Limited 


JOINERY 
Boulton and Paul Limited 


Midiand Woodworking Company 
Limited. 


WIRE AND 
WIRE PRODUCTS 


Boulton and Paul Limited 


Boulton and Paul of 
South Africa Limited 





FENCING 


Boulton and Paul Limited 


BUILDERS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


Stephens and Carter Limited 
Tusting Scaffolding Company 
Limited 

Eastern Counties Steel 
Scaffolding Company 


A delivery of Boulton & Paul 
Wire Products. 


Write for further information to: Boulton and Paul Limited RIVERSIDE WORKS NORWICH NOR 72A 


BP#® 
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PAY LESS FOR THE WORLD'S 


GREAT HOLIDAY IN 


'61-IT'S VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 Means luxury air travel at new low costs. On 
domestic air routes linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5% concession on selected tours. 
INDIA °61 Means air-conditioned rail travel at new low 
costs. Indian Railways, one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 
INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accommodation at new 
low costs. The Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of India 
offer 5°4 concessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. Many more 
tourist bungalows and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA ’61 Means big game hunting at new low costs. The 
Shikar Outfitters’ Association offer a 5° concession on 
schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 Means front row seats for national festivals. 
All State Governments and cultural academies will co- 
operate to ensure this. 


INDIA 61 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the Indian Government Tourist Office. 


28 Cockspur St., London, §.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GIS 6263 


CRUISE WITH 


NEW YORK 
MADEIRA 
CASABLANCA 
TANGIER 
MALTA 
DARDANELLES 
YALTA 
ODESSA 
CONSTANTA 
ISTANBUL 
ALEXANDRIA 
HAIFA 
ATHENS 


STU ee ! 


NEW YORK 


PORT EVERGLADES 
(Florida) 


CRISTOBAL 
PANAMA CANAL 
BALBOA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU 


PAGO PAGO 
(Samoa) 


VAVAU 
(Tenga Islands) 


AUCKLAND 


“WELLINGTON 


MILFORD SOUND 
(New Zealand) 


SYDNEY 


PORT MORESBY 
(New Guinea) 


BALI 
(Indonesia) 


Consult your travel agent for further information or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, 
Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.WA 
(WHitehali 7890) ; 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010). 
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CARONIA 


MEDITERRANEAN - BLACK SEA: CRUISE ° 


Two outstanding cruises toa galaxy 
of wonderful places in the luxurious 
34,000-ton, fully air-conditioned 
“CARONIA”, largest liner built 
exclusively for cruising. And before 
either cruise you can, if you wish, 
see something of USA and Canada. 











buonovnk 52 DAYS ‘ 
VENICE ° * 
CATANIA : 24 PORTS t 
MESSINA : 15,000 MILES . 
satis é Rates from £393 
BARCELONA > Including North Atlantic 
PALMA : passage to New York by any 
MALAGA : Cunard liner. 
GIBRALTAR : 
LISBON . ae 

: Sailing from New York 
CHERBOURG : 
eninnsiaiie : October 3rd, 1961 


ee en ee 


SINGAPORE : 

BANGKOK : A luxury voyage of . 
ag : 90 DAYS ‘ 
YOKOHAMA : 23 PORTS : 
HONOLULU : 32,880 MILES 

LONG BEACH ° 

AcApuLce ; Rates from £991 
ae : Sailing from New York § 
PANAMA CANAL ° 
CRISTOBAL : danuary 27th, 1962 | 
NEW YORK : 


i 
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imagination. How will the people benefit from the 

marvelous advances that are foreseeable? How will 
_ closer economic ties and freer trade bring prosperity 
and higher standards of living? 


One thing is certain. Steel will continue to play an 
increasingly more important role in the progress of 
mankind, The requirements in steel will grow ct an 
astonishing rate, and FUJI is fully prepared to meet 
his unprecedented challenge. 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office New York Office ati e yt tt eOh ai a 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 80 Pine Street, Graf-Adolf Str. 86/88 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. Dusseldorf, Germany 









RESSER 





Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD of PIPELINES 


“Nearly everything but the pipe itself — 
anywhere in the world!” That’s Dresser’s 
contribution to the pipeline industry. Pipe- 
line men know it, and know what a big con- 
tribution it is. 

Just to give you an idea: 

To join the pipe together — you need tight, 
permanent couplings. 

To measure how much gas flows through — 
you need accurate, unfailing meters. 

To keep the gas moving — you'll require 
sturdy, dependable compressors, engines 
and gas turbines. 

To push liquids through the line — pipe- 
mounted vertical centrifugal pumps do 
the best job. 
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compressors, 
engines, 
gas turbines 


DRESSER 
couplings 
and fittings 


PACIFIC 
centrifugal pumps 





ROOTS- 
CONNERSVILLE 
rotary gas meters 


To keep track of what’s happening inside the 
pipeline—it’s good to have an automated 
control system to monitor and govern, 
from.a remote location, such things as 
valving sequence, pressure, speed of flow. 

All these necessary items of equipment can 

be provided by Dresser Industries, Inc., any- 

where they are needed. 

This far-flung group of integrated compa- 

nies and licensees is uniquely able to meet 

supply and delivery requirements for any 
pipeline project. 

Look to Dresser experience, Dresser tech- 

nology and Dresser initiative — it can be of 

great help to planners, builders and opera- 
tors, everywhere in the world of pipelines. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 


ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
Een STRIBS, 16C. FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 


ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
Republic National MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de: la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Bank Building SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zdrich 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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VOLE -sign of 'Tufnol 






| ‘Those people born under 
the sign of the Vole burrow 
| through to the top of their 
profession to become chief 
purchasing officers, chief 
engineers, chief draughts- 
men and chief designers. 
Vole men are specialists in 
their field of country and 
know exactly what they 
want. Vole men are per- 





tectionists. They yearn for one material that combines 
the properties of many materials—a material that is 
strong yet light and hard wearing, resistant to corrosion 


ne _ 7 | and a good electrical insulator. They also expect this 
Dine Ma ith | ideal material to resist deterioration in storage, to 


Pp machine easily with ordinary tools, and to be available 

Os LA IATA in sheets, tubes, rods, angles and channels. Many Vole 
WY men have already ferreted out this remarkable material— 

“VOLE” brand Tufnol. They have also discovered that 


Tufnol is available in eleven other brands, each with 
pre-determined properties. 





HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 











the Liebfraumilch | All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each formu- 
our guests will really enjoy. lated to satisfy specific requirements. If your birthday 
: /6 ~ r bottle ret a sy falls between January 1st and December 31st, this could 
¢ LE eT ee be your lucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol. 
Niersteiner RHINE-REGAL ‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office, and 
. e S ’ k | k : 
another delightful Deinhard ' we predict you'll thank your lucky stars 


Rhine wine at a moderate price. 
14/- per bottle retail. | 


3% This Deinhard neck-label is your assurance 
of the finest RHINE and MOSELLE Wines. 


(REGD TRADE MARK) 


| TUFNOL LIMITED, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 226 
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*Seated Girl in Garden” 


by Matisse 


(c) by s.P.A.D.E.M., Paris, 1961 
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At your leisure... 
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3 
In the Spring ‘the trivial round, the common task’ 

seems less and less to “furnish all we ought to ask’. 

We ask instead, and our vaulting spirits clamour, 

to get out into the sun and stretch our winter legs. 

We sharpen the mower, grease the car, look at maps, 

send for booklets, dream of clear water and a deserted shore. 
Wherever you go and how ever you go 

for your holiday this year; by ship, by plane, 

by car, bubble or bus; one thought 

we would not like you to bother about is— 

oil will have got you there. 


Let us do the bothering. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 


Founded in 1888 
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BOAC makes even me feel like a tycoort 


All you need to enjoy BOAC flight is an acquired taste for luxury. A weakness for the 
gourmetries of life. Let BOAC’s attentive, unobtrusive service spoil you for any other mode 
of travel. And spoiled you will be. You bring the ticket—the rest of the deal is up to us! 


You’re someone special by B * 0) . A-( 


ON LUXURY FIRST CLASS, LOW-COST TOURIST OR ECONOMY CLASS SERVICES 
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bour Party ; Laos; May Day; Cuba; Lords; 
uclear Disarmers; Europe; Defence Talks; Spies; 
PFrance ; Italy; Lords and Crime ; Not Catching 

p with America; Teachers’ Strikes; Ghana ; 
#Congo ; Kenya ; Ceylon. 
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0 Mistake on Laos ; What’s Fit to Print? ; Pickets 
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ropean Money; In the Markets; Oil; New 
narder ; Stock Exchange Dealings ; : Domestic 
ppliances ; Australia ; World Bank ; The Finance 
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Nose to Nose 


as President Kennedy’s first hundred days in office came to an end, “ is 

not negotiable.” Whatever this delphic utterance means in relation to 
Latin America, the region the spokesman ‘was talking about, it is clear what it 
ought not to mean in relation to the rest of the world. It ought not to mean that 
because the attempt to negotiate with Russia has borne no fruit in Mr Kennedy’s 
first hundred days—that mystic period which the Americans attach so much 
significance to—the attempt should now be abandoned. 

Unfortunately, some Americans seem to be in a mood to abandon it. Frus- 
trated by their failure to get the first man into space, and Dr Castro out of Cuba, 
and disappointed by the Russians’ refusal to come to terms quickly over Laos 
and a nuclear test ban, they are tempted to conclude that the time for negotiation 
is over and the moment for blunter measures is at hand. The mood was well 
expressed in Time magazine last week. Saying that Mr Kennedy had come into 
office with some naive notions about the possibilities of easing cold war tensions 
by negotiation, the magazine declared that the events in Cuba had brought his 
three-month pursuit of this “ will o° the wisp ” to an end. 

To those who hold this point of view, it must be said, with due respect, that they 
misunderstand both the nature of the cold war and the causes of its recent frosting 
over. In particular, it may be human, but it is neither logical or honest, to claim 
that the failure of the Cuban invasion is somehow a demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of doing business with the communists. The only thing that fiasco proved is 
that there will a sharp heightening of tension in the world (and a sharp drop in 
respect for the United States) if the Americans combine an attempt to organise 
the overthrow of a foreign government with an incapacity to do the job properly. 

There is ground for more justifiable disappointment in the negotiations over 
Laos and a nuclear testing treaty; in neither case have the Russians produced con- 
cessions to match those Mr Kennedy made when he took office. But in both cases 
the fruitful thing to do is to consider why Mr Khrushchev has been less forth- 
coming than Mr Kennedy hoped he would be. For this purpose, Mr Walter Lipp- 
mann’s account in the New York Herald Tribune of his recent interview with 
the Soviet leader is well worth study. An examination of it will suggest the 
circumstances in which negotiations are liable to be unproductive—when one 
side has more to gain than to lose by stalling, when its freedom to compromise 
is restricted by an ally (as Russia’s seems to be in Laos) or when its mind is 
darkened by suspicion (as Mr Khrushchev’s is about French atomic tests in the 
Sahara).. What it does not suggest is that the Russians have no interest in 
negotiating at all, and that the subject should therefore be snapped shut like a 
tiresome book. 

Partly, it is Mr Kennedy’s fault that the Americans are so ready to dismiss the 
idea of negotiations. Because of his anxiety to get agreements on Laos and 
nuclear testing, he has sometimes referred to these two issues—in his last 
message to Mr Khrushchev on April 18th, for instance—as if they were the 
litmus paper that would register, once for all, whether Mr Khrushchev was 
saint or sinner. In his speech to the newspaper editors in New York a fortnight 
ago, the President left the impression that the question had already been 
answered in favour of sin and that the “ relentless struggle in every corner of the 
globe” now brooked no alternative. The re-examination of America’s tactics 


ct .: OMMUNISM,.” said a spokesman of the State Department last weekend, 
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and. institutions promised in that speech has already begun. 
The United States Army is preparing to train more of its own 
soldiers for guerrilla warfare (and is considering a suggestion 
that it should train anti-communist subversives elsewhere) ; 
and American journalists have been invited to risk schizo- 
phrenia by setting their instinct for news against their judg- 
ment of what ought to be published “ in the national interest.” 

Doubtless the President himself does not believe that the 
choice is simply between negotiating with the Russians and 
waging against them a sweaty, no-holds-barred tussle all around 
the world without benefit of parley. Many other Americans, 
however, find this over-simplification tempting. Their tradi- 
tions dispose them to look on the interplay of world forces, 
despite the evidence to the contrary, as an unremitting contest 
between moral absolutes, between the good and the evil. It is 
hard for a nation brought up on the code of the frontier to 
accept the idea that the sheriff must try to come to terms with 
the gunman so that they can both drink in peace in the saloon. 
The ‘danger is that this attitude will bring American public 
opinion to the point where it wants to give up the laborious 
search for compromise and understanding as a bad job—and 
turn, almost with a sigh of relief, to some ill-defined “ policy 
of strength.” Mr Kennedy, with his narrow majority in Con- 
gress, might find such pressure hard to resist. 


oe things need to be said if there is a risk that this 
point is approaching. The first is that the cold war is not a 
matter of neat alternatives. What faces the West is not a stark 
choice of either talking to Mr Khrushchev, or else dealing with 
him in a silent dialogue of knives in Cuban hills and south- 
east Asian jungles. By any test, the next few years are bound 
to involve a mixture of both policies. 

If the current negotiations do turn out, against the auguries, 
for the best—if Laos achieves unity, peace and neutrality by 
permission of the great powers, and if a workable treaty ban- 
ning nuclear tests is signed—it is still certain that the process 
of communist probing and western counter-probing in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America will not die away, and unlikely that 
it will even noticeably diminish. When Mr Khrushchev and 
Mr Kennedy both believe, as they have recently been explain- 
ing, that the movement of history (given a helping nudge) 
will inevitably carry the new nations to their respective sides, 
the elbows that give the helping nudge are bound to crack 
against each other occasionally. On the other hand, if the 
worst happens now—if there is no agreement on either Laos 
or a test ban—it is equally unlikely that the two sidés dare 
abandon negotiations completely. Both are terrified of letting 
the contest develop into nuclear war ; the more numerous 
their points of friction, the more careful they must be to 
prevent the friction striking the fatal spark. 

This leads to the second point. The last few weeks’ events 
have not removed the need to negotiate towards an easing of 
tension ; but they do suggest that the tension is going to 
be pretty taut for years to come. It is a timeless test. Rules 
will therefore be needed to minimise the dangers of what 
Mr Kennedy has called the “relentless struggle in every 
corner of the globe.” If both sides are going to train guerrillas, 
finance subversion, and encourage revolutionary movements, 
they will find themselves in collision even more frequently 
than now. 

This is not to say that the United States is wrong to prepare 
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new tactics for unconventional warfare. So long as th 
Russians possess an advantage in any kind of warfare—nucleq 
limited, or subliminal—they will have too little incentive cith 
to negotiate seriously, or to submit to a fair set of rules. Ty 
West is entitled to put itself on equal terms. What it mug 
also do, though, is to remember that these new techniques ay 
at bottom, no substitute for policy, but another variation on th 
theme of “ arming to parley.” The thought of “ voluntee; 
guerrillas trained by the US Army and “ military advise 
from the Red Army chasing each other round the trees | 
Vietnam, central Africa or the Caribbean littoral should gi 
both Mr Khrushchev and Mr Kennedy pause: 


ARIOUS rules are possible. The worst arrangement would 

be one that let the Russians indulge in subversion in ar 

part of the world but forbade the Americans to reply in kindls 
anywhere or in any circumstances. The United States hag, 
never accepted so lopsided a rule in the past, as Guatemali,,,; 
and Cuba bear witness. If all Mr Kennedy is saying now ist 
that he will not accept it in the future, he is not offering 4. 
new policy. But it would be almost as bad a rule for the 
Americans to insist that the principle of equality entitles thenj,; 
to play the subversive game as widely and unrestrictedly aga 
the Russians are playing it now. This way lies chaos ; an 
this is the fear that some recent American statements, in the 
stress of the Cuban affair and of the other disappointment 
have aroused. Perhaps the most workable rule would be ong, 
that, while preserving a rough equity between the two sides 
limited both the methods used and the areas for their use 
That is, certain techniques of encouraging revolution would bé 
banned, and certain regions would be out of bounds. 
The two leaders cannot set down the details of such a ruk 
on a piece of paper. They will have to be worked out by thehj 
process known in the current jargon as “ tacit negotiation ” Jen; 
in other words, Russia and the United States will have to findp. 
out by cautious trial and error (but not too much error, please 
where and by what means it is safe to play this game—ani 
where it is not. The rudiments exist already. The complexity 
of turning them into a system does not mean that the attempi 
must not be made. The Americans must also remember that 
they can never be in a position of exact equality in this com 
petition. One of America’s chief strengths in the strugglfid: 
for the uncommitted world is that, compared with Russi 
it stands for tolerance, for letting nations develop in theif. 
own way, for not insisting that its system is the only corrett 
one ; the so-called double standard, which tends to be girdet 
at impatiently in moments of frustration, is the West’s claim 
to virtue, and so for support. 
When Mr Kennedy took office just over a hundred dayi§tr 
ago he and Mr Khrushchev smiled politely and kept thei 
distance. Now, very quickly, they are nose to nose and angrg 
It has become the more important for them to remember tht 
healing powers of discussion; and, where discussion i 
unavailing, to keep their actions within the bounds of safeti 
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OR sheer arrogant idiocy, this week’s unofficial London 
Ou dock strike won all the prizes ; it is worth noticing that 
‘’ even the legendary solidarity of the workers in the Port 
idof London could not dissuade more than a third of the men 
> Natftom going on working at the height of the stoppage. The 
‘Malitrike leaders, who have been spoiling for a fight against 
OW Siheir own union representatives for some months, did not 
Inf Mwait for a colourable pretext for joining battle. At strike 
T Weineetings during the week the overriding impression was of 
thembitter arguments between these rabble-rousers and the union 
lly aifficials who were trying to get the men back to work—with 
> athe crowds standing on the side-lines to enjoy the set-to. 
n thd Of course, this old-fashioned receptiveness to soap-box 
NentSrators has deep sociological causes: the dockers’ communities 
© On@have been left in the age of the cloth cap and muffler which 
Sides many of them still wear. Of course, the employers and 
C Ustthe whole system at London docks bear much of the blame 
ld bifor the failure to transform the docker from a horny-fisted 
handyman into a modern-minded worker. When shippers 
a rul@load cargoes more rationally, when the port authority pro- 
oy the ides adequate dockside warehouses, and when importers 
on" fensure that lorries do not have to hang around for nonsensical 
O findfperiods waiting for a load, then the men may begin to get the 
dleasefidea that they are living in the 1960s after all. 
—andj But the more immediate problem is how best to act in face 
Dlexityfof a strike such as this one was. The cynical habit, followed 
‘templagain this week, has been to remember that ten days is the 
t thal natural” length of such a stoppage—and to wait resignedly 
; Comfuntil this period is up. But public opinion, and the new Roch- 
ruggtale committee, should now be ready for a change. The 
Russiafroper principle for a free country (with a freely swinging 
1 theiffbalance of payments, mouths to feed, and factories to supply) 
corredihould be that, while there is, and must be, an inalienable right 
girdedifor anybody to strike, there is an equally inalienable right for 
; claim&nybody not to have to stand idly by and be stricken. 
The first implication of this is that, as soon as an unofficial 
d dayBtrike starts, individual exporters and importers should be 
t theifllowed to send their own staff in to get their own goods on 
angry@nd off the ships, if their staff will agree to strike-break in 
ber th@this way. The provisions of the dock labour scheme—estab- 
sion ifished in the men’s own good and old-fashioned interest— 
safety@lay down that only registered dockers may handle ships ; but 
when an unofficial strike starts, other contracts within the dock 
abour scheme are being burst open, and so all its rules should 
be regarded as being in abeyance. At present, the regulations 
bf the scheme, as well as the standing need to protect the docks 
om smuggling and pilfering, forbid access to the docks by 
| hose not registered or armed with a special pass. In future, 
luring such a strike, the policemen on the dock gates should 





The Docks Nettle 


On the eve of the Rochdale committee’s 
inquiry into the efficiency of Britain’s 
docks, the Government has handled yet 
another London dock strike with what it 
regards as unflappable diplomacy—but 
i others may call it myopia 





simply be told that those who can show their entitlement to 
goods on any of the ships should be deemed to have a special 
pass. Not all merchants would decide to act in this way ; in 
particular, the fruit and meat importers—the first people (with 
their customers) to be hit by a stoppage—might very well be 
deterred by the knowledge that Covent Garden and Smithfield 
markets, too, are dominated by sections of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union at least as vehement and dissident 
as those in the docks. 

The second and wider body which has a right to resist 
being stricken is therefore the Government itself—represent- 
ing the (too seldom remembered) public interest. Its job 
now should be to prepare, and to publicise, a plan for using 
troops to keep the docks at work in the event of yet another 
unofficial stoppage ; and to announce at the start of the next 
stoppage that this plan will be put into action unless the 
dispute is settled within a short, set time. The Minister of 
Labour, Mr Hare, will protest that he has succeeded much 
better this week by his policy of doing nothing, in the hope 
(which by Thursday was justified) that the wretched strike 
would just go away; he will say that to threaten to 
use troops would introduce a bitterness which everyone would 
deplore ; he will object that, if he had brought troops in last 
Monday, the strike would have spread instead of folding up. 
Once a strike has started, the knowledge that the Government 
is laying secret plans to bring in troops inevitably does raise 
warnings that the appearance of troops will be an immediate 
signal for the strike to spread ; if troops had been suddenly 
introduced in the circumstances of this week, it is very likely 
that this call for spreading the strike would have been obeyed. 
But this is very different from saying that such unofficial 
strikes are more likely to start and spread if the knowledge 
that the Government will use troops to maintain supplies 
has been publicised beforehand. 

The announcement that such a power will be used in the 
docks in future would not be an unfair weighting of the scales 
against unofficial strikers with genuine grievances ; they would 
still keep the dangerous power of imposing damage on a much 
wider circle of people than the particular employers with 
whom they come in dispute. It could not rationally be 
opposed by the union officials whose position has again been 
brought into some contempt by the action of their members 
this week. And it would provide at least some reassurance 
to the foreign buyers of British goods and foreign holders of 
sterling, whose reaction to this week’s worsening of the already 
moth-eaten reputation of London docks may, unhappily, have 
been vastly underestimated by the Cabinet and the country 
at large—as well as, of course, if it was ever thought of, by 
the strikers. 
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Perilous Half-Island 


Dutch decisions to modernise the status of New Guinea 
may be too late, or too early. Perhaps the Dutch 
ought to consider the one course they have so far 
rejected 


IKE Cyprus in its time and Kashmir, west New Guinea 
iB is one of those intractable problems that remove 
politics from the sphere of reason and make sensible 
solutions apparently unattainable. Each such problem has 
its individual asperities, and it would be wrong to suppose 
that just because a way out was-found in Cyprus, a solution 
will also be found in New Guinea. Whichever way the New 
Guinea problem is looked at, a choice of evils is all that 
appears. Admission of the Indonesian claim to what is now 
Dutch New Guinea is beginning to look the least of these 
evils. 

That the New Guinea question really has reached a point 
of urgency and international danger can no longer be doubted. 
President Sukarno broke off diplomatic relations with Holland 
on August 17th last year. In November, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman of Malaya started on a self-appointed mission of 
mediation, and on December 6th he abandoned it, putting the 
blame on the Indonesian press. The Tunku had proposed that 
the United Nations should send a study team to New Guinea 
at once ; on November 26th, however, Dr Subandrio, the 
Indonesian foreign minister, observed that “any solution 
must be based on the ultimate transfer of the territory to 
Indonesia, whether straight or through the United Nations.” 

At the beginning of January, Dr Subandrio and General 
Nasution, the defence minister, went to Moscow to sign an 
agreement for the supply of more than $300 million worth 
of Russian arms. Later, in February, the Indonesian foreign 
ministry refused to take cognisance of a Dutch note propos- 
_ ing the despatch to New Guinea of a fact-finding mission to 
"be appointed by the United Nations. The note had been 
delivered by the British ambassador in Jakarta, who had been 
looking after Dutch interests since the severance of diplomatic 
relations between Holland and Indonesia. Since then, even 
this residual link has been broken; on March t1oth the 
Indonesian government withdrew its approval for the United 
Kingdom to represent Dutch interests, thus depriving the 
few Dutch citizens remaining in Indonesia of all diplomatic 
protection. 


ELLICOSE speeches by Indonesian leaders have punctuated 
B this sequence, on a recurring theme: the need to be 
prepared to meet “ Dutch provocations,” the Dutch having 
allegedly made it clear that they wanted to settle the West 
Irian issue by force. The Dutch have not, in fact, made 
anything of the sort at all clear ; the “ provocations ” of which 
the Indonesians complain, including the despatch of reinforce- 
ments from Holland, are clearly defensive in purpose. It is 
not at all likely that the Dutch are planning a military attack 
on Indonesia. It is the Indonesians who are overwhelmingly 
the stronger on the spot, and who will soon be stronger still 
when their meal of Russian arms is digested. They are in 
a mood for action, which might come to nothing, given the 


waywardness of Indonesian political behaviour, but equally 


might explode in an act of military fury. Most importang 


of all, they seem at last to have gained the upper hand ove 
the armed rebellion that broke out in Sumatra and Celebe 
three years ago. So long as the rebellion was tying dowy 
the bulk of the Indonesian army, an attempted invasion 
New Guinea looked improbable. The rebel surrenders iy 
Celebes may presage a national front, united in the deter 
mination to wrest Dutch New Guinea from Holland. 

It is not only, however, because the Indonesians may noy 
be strong enough, bold enough, and united enough to attac 
New Guinea that they should be given the western part o 
the island. If the time has come to support their claim, j 
is also because the growing volume of criticism of Holland’ 
policy by prominent Dutchmen raises serious doubts whethe 
that policy will be seen through to the end. Moreover, th 
end itself—self-determination in highly unfavourable circum 
stances—seems likely to create more trouble than ever. 


A’ solution for the New Guinean problem must take accoun 
of the fact that Australia controls the eastern hz 
of the island. (The Australians themselves, who were latel} 
hosts to General Nasution, are not likely to forget tha 
Indonesia is a large, populous, potentially even a powerf 
neighbour to be lived with.) Since 1957, Australia and 
Holland have been committed to co-operating in leading th 
people of New Guinea towards self-determination. La 
spring, however, Holland began to accelerate the pace 
announcing a ten-year development plan and the decision « 
create a representative New Guinea Council, which has nov 
begun to function. Under the plan, native participation i 
the administration will have been raised from the presen 
§2 per cent to 9§ per cent by 1970. It is widely presumed 
though the Dutch have not yet said so, that the virtuallj 
self-governing west New Guineans would then be allowed 
determine their own future. 

However well-meaning, the Dutch plan seems hopeless! 
unrelated to realities. It is both too fast and too slow. Leav 
ing aside a tiny educated or half-educated minority, the stone 
age Melanesians of New Guinea, west or east, will be i 
no condition to make any but nominal choices within muci 
less than half a century. If in that sense the Dutch plal 
seems unpractically fast, it has come too late for any inter 
national impact. It will be more than surprising if the Dutcl 
are still in New Guinea in ten years’ time to see their plat 
through. 

Even if they were, however, and even if the New Guinean 
were to choose their own future under Dutch supervision 
the resulting state would be handicapped from the start b 
Indonesian ill-will, and its politically conscious minority ref 
by divided loyalties: to the Dutch-sponsored “ nationalists 
on one hand and to the Indonesian-trained exiles on the othe 
It is hard to see how a state born in such circumstances coult 
survive at all (there is, in the present stage of exploratio 
no reason to suppose that it would be economically viable 
Without Dutch military support, it would have to lean heavil 
on Australia for its defence. Indeed, it would make litt 
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sense unless it were, from the beginning, part of a wider 
Melanesian federation, including not only what is now 
Australian-administered Papua-New Guinea but probably 
also the Solomon islands. Do the Australians, with the 
problem of settling and holding their own vast spaces in a 
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world unsympathetic to white colonisation, really want a 


¥ Melanesian federation to emerge in circumstances that would 


embroil them with their Indonesian neighbours ? 


n Australian writer, Mr F. J. West of the Australian 

National University, examining the New Guinean problem 
in the current issue of the American quarterly Foreign Affairs, 
answers very firmly that they do not. Mr West supports his 
view by pointing out that the components of a Melanesian 
federation have economies that are. competitive, not com- 
plementary. He might have addéd that independence for the 
whole island would create a demand for financial aid which 
Australia might be unwilling to assume alone and which other 
countries might not wish to help it to assume. He rejects 


another possible solution—-the transformation of Papua with | 


the Australian trust territory of New Guinea into a state 
within the Australian commonwealth—on the ground that this 
would merely create a large minority of second-class citizens. 
And he plumps in the end for the creation of an independent 
state in the eastern half of the island, arguing that such a state, 
though weak, could enter into a treaty relationship allowing 
Australia to handle its defence and foreign affairs and to pro- 
vide financial aid. New Zealand will perform the same function 
for western Samoa when that territory becomes independent 
later this year. 

Such a solution would indeed avoid Indonesian hostility 
and exorcise the devil of colonialism (many Australians have 
become uncomfortably aware that they could soon find them- 
selves the world’s last colonialists). The division of New 
Guinea into two units, one independent but linked to Australia 
and the other a province of Indonesia, would be illogical and 
very likely impermanent. But it would, on balance, be less 
unsatisfactory and unstable than other possible outcomes. 
The Indonesian claim has always been open to criticism on the 
ground that it would oblige the New Guineans to exchange 
one form of colonialism for a less efficient one. On legal and 
historical grounds, however, it has never been negligible. The 
Sultans of the Moluccas exercised some suzerainty over the 
area before the first European explorers reached it in the 
sixteenth century. The Dutch administered west New Guinea 
as part of the East Indies empire, and though the status of the 
territory was left to be determined within one year at the 
round-table conference at The Hague in 1949, the first article 
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of the Charter of transfer of sovereignty merely said: 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands unconditionally and irrevoc- 
ably transfers complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 

Whatever made the Dutch hang on to this inhospitable and 
unprofitable piece of real estate, they now seem stuck with a 
policy that many influential Dutchmen disapprove of, and 
which appears to have no future but as a bone of contention. 
The American refusal to send representatives to the inaugura- 
tion of the New Guinea Council on April 5th (Britain, France 
and Australia were represented) and the rebuff to Mr Luns, 
the Dutch foreign minister, in a talk with President Kennedy 
a few days later, must have shown the Dutch that the wind 
of change is blowing in Washington too. 

Indonesian folly having kept pace with Dutch stubbornness, 
the problem looks insoluble. But it need not be, if the Dutch 
can persuade themselves that the time may have come for a 
new approach. United Nations mediation could be effective if 
it provided an umbrella for negotiations and were not confined 
to fact-finding. (General Nasution himself, during his 
Australian visit, proposed a conference of south-west Pacific 
countries about New Guinea.) The Dutch might even gain, 
not lose, prestige by showing themselves willing to transfer 
sovereignty over the last bit of their East Indies empire within 
a period of years to be determined in negotiations with the 
Indonesians. Indeed the prize, in terms of Indonesian good 
will, could be surprisingly valuable, even at this late stage. It 
would perhaps be a long time before the Queen of the Nether- 
lands was able to visit Indonesia as the Queen of Great Britain 
so lately visited India and Pakistan. But long before that, no 
doubt, Dutch business could again find a corner in the country 
which it knows so well. 
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CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


The war which has at length broken out in America, in spite of the 
q truly legal caytion and forbearance of the President, through the 
presumptuous aggression of the seceders, will no doubt be fierce 
and bloody. . 


. . Such news seems pure evil. And that it is the herald 


of frightful calamities, no thoughtful man can deny. Still it is not in our 

estimation evil quite unmixed and unfathomable. Black as the storm 

is, we believe there is promise of light through it. Let us take the worst 

feature first ;—and the worst feature about the war undoubtedly is that 

the eventual victory of the North can scarcely carry with it eventual 
... The North will beat the South in the end, but when it has 
done so, we do not see what the Government can do, except leave the 
South to follow its own devices at the last as it might do at this moment. 
Surely nothing can well be blacker than a prospect of a war at once 
vindictive, bloody, and fruitless. This is the dark side of the prospect, 
and a very dark side indeed it seems. There is, however, not a little 
to be said on the other side. And the main consideration appears to us 
to be that the war will draw together the Northern States as they have 
never been drawn together yet,—will teach them the all-important 
character of the Slavery issue,—will sweep the political horizon of those 
petty political controversies which have long frittered away the attention 
of Statesmen and diverted them from the really great issues which were 
slowly maturing beneath the surface of society,—and finally will impress 
them with the absolute necessity of a closer union, a stronger central 
power, a suppression of those repulsive forces which keep State and 
State jealous and apart,—in one word, with the duty of turning the 
Federal Government into a really supreme power. Such, we think, may, 
and most probably will be, one result of the disastrous conflict in which 
the United States are now engaged. . . . the learning of the great lesson 
that there can be no hearty political alliance between freedom and 
slavery, and no gehuine freedom without a strong central government 
and the. surrender of those atomic political privileges which minister to 
local jealousies and general anarchy. 


success. 


sss 
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« * does 
Bernstein, Trifin, Stamp .. . 
In 

Important reforms in the world’s monetary system are on the plan 


way. The British Government seems to favour the least radical is 
of the various plans on offer. 


N the debate on the budget, the President of the Board of 
Trade complained that Mr Harold Wilson had not said any- 
thing about: 

one of the most important and urgent problems facing us today. 

I should have thought that he would have told us what his choice 

was between the Triffin plan, the Bernstein plan and the Maxwell 

Stamp plan. 

It is fair to say that the British Government has not told the 
country wnat its choice between these plans for reforming the 
present international monetary system is either, nor have most 
journals of opinion. But it is pretty clear that, behind the scenes, 
the Government is aiming only for the rather conservative Bern- 
stein plan. There are strong grounds for thinking that this is a 
pity ; this article will try to delve in the simplest possible language 
into this very complicated problem, in order to explain why. 


From Gold to Key Currencies to...? 

Every country now has a banking system which allows its internal 
money supply to increase more or less in line with increases in its 
production. But one barrier to international trade and expansion 
is that the world has never yet—either under the gold standard, 
or with existing foreign exchange mechanisms, or under the Inter- 
_ national Monetary Fund—had an international banking system that 
allows international monetary reserves to rise in the same way. 
As far as the old gold standard is concerned, this became obvious 
long ago. Current increases in the supply of newly mined gold 
meet only a fraction (in general, less than a third) of the combined 
demand for new exchange reserves to underpin the world’s mount- 
ing production and international trade turnover. 

Because of this, most—although not all—countries have for some 
years been willing to hold an increasing proportion of their inter- 
national reserves in the form of foreign exchange rather than gold. 
The two foreign currencies that have been almost entirely used 
for this purpose are dollars and sterling. But under this so-called 
“key currency” system the international liquidity shortage (i.c., 
the general shortage of foreign exchange reserves) can be relieved 
only so long as America and Britain are willing to allow foreign 
holdings of dollars and sterling to grow continually and persistently 
at a faster pace than their own gold assets—which means so long 
as America and Britain are willing to pump out dollars and sterling 
into the outside world either by large net lending or by running 
a continual balance of payments deficit. 

They cannot afford to do this. When they do, the currency that 
is being pumped out most assiduously is liable to see a run mounted 
against it. In the last four years there has been first a run from 
sterling into dollars in 1957, then back from dollars into sterling, 
and steadily throughout the period from whichever was temporarily 
the weaker of the two into D-marks. The fact that Germany has 
accumulated such a large gold reserve, through its current trading 
surplus, has made speculators hopeful that the D-mark might be 
appreciated in value, as in fact last February it was ; but, as Ger- 
many is not used to acting as an international banker, it has not 
lent back this inflow of funds, but has merely piled its gold reserve 
still higher. The position has thus been reached where the 
two key currency countries of America and Britain are both bound 
to be especially nervous about their currencies’ strength. 


This would be a pity the | 


This can cause them to follow less ~liberal trading policies than porr< 
they might otherwise adopt, and also intermittently threatens to prese 
curb their policies for internal expansion. When they do this,} the I 
the level of international trade is held down, and international raw} of th 
material prices are depressed—which has a particularly adverse Be 
effect on underdeveloped raw material producing countries. wtic 

All economists and bankers agree that there is at least some 
measure of a problem here ; but while the conclusion of radical 
reformers is that the key currency system can no longer provide that 
the steady increase in international liquidity that is needed for ths 
expansion of world trade, and needs to be replaced, the tradition- 
alist school maintains that the key currency system would still work 
perfectly well if only 

(a) it-were not complicated by flights of hot money from place to prese 

place; and 

(b) one could devise some system of ensuring that countries like to ¢ 

Germany, which run a large balance of payments surplus, lent their 

surpluses back. 

The traditionalists’ argument that the world has not an absolute 
“ liquidity shortage ” is buttressed by the fact that the International 
Monetary Fund has resources of some $15 billion to hand (but 
much of it in unwanted currencies) and has never yet been called 
upon to lend all of it. 





This Year’s Bankers’ Agreement 

Most of Europe’s central bankers belong to the traditionalist 
school. In the last few months they have made a new attempt to 
mitigate their problem (a) above. When there has been a flight 
of hot money (e.g. of sterling or dollars into Germany) the German 
central bank has not used the dollars or sterling it has thereby 
acquired to buy gold from America or Britain. It has held dollar 
or sterling balances itself ; moreover there has been an attempt to 
hide how far it is doing this, so that no speculator should know 
how far any particular currency is under pressure from other 
speculators. Central banks have also agreed among themselves 
not to aggravate movements of hot currency from one centre to 
another, which is going to tend to mean that they should not 
exercise full freedom to raise interest rates. The Bank of England 
and Mr Selwyn Lloyd-think that this system is fine, so long as it 
lasts ; other people must have reservations about it. 

The trouble is not merely that the central bankers are trying to 
sit on the problem instead of solving it. It is that by discouraging 
use of the interest rate mechanism they may tend to stop the most 
economic flow of capital funds round the world. In his budget 
speech Mr Lloyd opined that it was expensive for Britain to pay 
high interest rates on the idle international reserves which som 
countries hold here in the form of sterling balances ; this is a valid - 
objection to Britain’s present pivotal role in the key currency system. ling 
But Britain also happens to have one of the best mechanisms in 
the world for attracting safe investments in foreign currencies 
(e.g. our capital market devices such as local authorities’ mortgagt 
loans) as well as for making loans to some developing countries 
(thanks to our developed banking system and our Commonwealth 
connection) ; in a world in which the scarcity value of capital is 
high it is entirely sensible that Britain should have fairly high 
interest rates in order to attract funds in under one head and lend 
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them out under the other. In addition, the bankers’ agreement 
does not try to do anything to increase total world liquidity. 


The Bernstein Plan 


In order to meet their problem (b), the traditionalists favour the 
plan fathered by Mr E. M. Bernstein (a very able but fairly con- 
servative American, who was associated with the International 
Monetary Fund from its eariiest days). Mr Bernstein’s idea is that 
the IMF should be enabled to borrow funds under stand-by 
arrangements from countries that are increasing their international 
reserves (€.g., at present, Germany) and lend out the D-marks thus 

anf borrowed to countries in deficit. Last month Mr Jacobsson, the 
tof present head of the IMF, in effect expressed himself in favour of 
iis, the Bernstein plan, which he said would lie within the competence 
awf of the IMF’s present articles of agreement. 
‘sci Because the Bernstein plan would tend to mean that any country 
which runs exorbitant balance of payments surpluses should have 
Mf sme obligation to lend the funds it secures, instead of piling up 
calfl its gold reserves, it would certainly be an advance on any system 
ide that the world has had since the war. But the limitations of the 
th: Bernstein plan are that it would not increase total world liquidity ; 
“fit would merely try to prevent some countries from hogging an 
undue amount of the limited supply of international liquid funds 
now in existence. It would therefore involve some continuance of 
‘toi present distortions. Undisciplined countries would continue to 
react to the general shortage of international reserves by resorting 
likeli to exchange restrictions and trade restrictions long before they 
‘eu consider it necessary to cut internal spending. Very disciplined 
countries would continue (at least occasionally) to hold back their 


‘UE internal economic expansion because of foreign exchange difficul- 


_ ties instead of continuing expansion up to the point made possible 
a by full utilisation of their domestic resources. And central bankers 


might continue to try to ration credit movements by restrictive 
agreement instead of by free market prices. 











These defects of the key cur- 
rency system, say the radical 
reformers, could be cured by the 
plan which has long been spon- 
sored by Professor Robert Triffin 
of Yale ; this plan has acquired 
new importance because Professor 
Triffin is an adviser of President 
Kennedy’s and was last month a 
surprise member of the official 
American delegation to the 
OECD meeting in Paris. The 
essence of Triffin’s belief (his 
e words and italics) is that “the 
PROFESSOR TRIFFIN : use of national currencies as 
radical reformer international reserves constitutes a 
totally unnatural built-in de-stabiliser for the present world mone- 
lary system, and is bound to weaken dangerously in time the key 
currencies—primarily sterling and the dollar—used as reserves by 
other currencies under this system.” So he believes that “ the 
United States and the United Kingdom should bar the use of ster- 
ling and dollars as monetary reserves by other countries.” Countries 
“should be offered instead the opportunity of keeping in the form 
of deposits with the International Monetary Fund any portion of 
their reserves which they do not wish to hold in gold ” ; initially, it 
might be right to say that every member-of the IMF should keep at 
least 20 per cent of its reserve in the form of these deposits, but as 
they would be deposits guaranteed against any possibility of 
devaluation and bearing some interest most countries would 
be likely to choose in time to keep a far larger proportion there. 


529 
On the basis of these deposits, the IMF would then be able to 
indulge in international credit creation (i.e., making overdraft loans) 
—just as any other bank which attracts deposits does. In order to 
appease the fears of those who think that this might lead to a 
risk of world inflation, Professor Triffin would agree “to limit the 
Fund’s net lending, over any twelve months period, to a total 
amount which would increase total world reserves by only a certain 
given percentage (say 3 per cent) annually.” In addition, “a 
second broad category of Fund lending would take the form of 
investments in the financial markets of member countries.” 
Initially, the Fund would take over most investments “ in the form 
of bank deposits, acceptances and Treasury bills previously held 
by the central banks themselves in New York and London.” It 
“would have no immediate need to modify the pattern of these 
investments,” but should be given “an option—which it would 
not necessarily wish to use every year,” of switching into other 
investments “at a maximum pace of, let us say, § per cent 
annually.” 


The objections in London to the Triffin plan seem to be as 
follows : — 

(1) It is said that the plan would rob Britain of its role as an 
international banker. Another way of saying this is that Britain 
would no longer have to bear the burden, and court the danger, 
inseparable from the use of sterling as a reserve currency. Because 
of its excellent system in the City of London for collecting and 
dispensing savings, Britain would undoubtedly still attract in com- 
mercial investment funds and be a large commercial investor over- 
seas. But we would lose the “ benefit” of the unrequited capital 
imports we have received when foreign countries have been run- 
ning their sterling balances up, in return for shedding our present 
burden of unrequited exports and capital outflows when other 
countries run their sterling balances down. As part of this we 
would be sharing with other countries the responsibilities that 
are now attendant upon our management of the sterling area 
system—and the political influence, particularly within the Com- 
monwealth, which has sometimes accompanied it. This last is 
admittedly a considerable political point. 


(2) Some fears have been expressed about the so-called “ obliga- 
tion to repay sterling balances ” ; the figure of possible § per cent 
“* switchability ” quoted above has even been interpreted by some 
people to mean that “ Britain would have to run a very deflationary 
policy in order to achieve a sufficiently large balance of payments 
surplus to repay the whole of the sterling balances after twenty 
years.” But anybody who reads the passage concerned must see 
that the Fund would move out of sterling only in years when sterling 
could bear this (including some years when, because of high interest 
costs, Britain would welcome not having to harbour such Funds) ; 
in years of difficulty for sterling the Fund’s net investment in the 
present sterling area as a whole would be more likely to go up. One 
of the aims of the system would be to allow Britain and other 
countries to expand more freely, not to deflate. This second fear 
seems to be a red herring. 


(3) There is the more general fear that if the Fund were allowed 
to increase world liquidity automatically, it might lead on to world 
inflation. This would happen only if the Fund’s lending powers 
were improperly used. As the management of the Fund should 
obviously be left in the hands of stern-minded international bankers, 
with discretion to whom they should grant loans, this risk seems a 
much smaller one than that of a bias towards restriction of trade 
under the present world monetary system. 


(4) Finally, there is the overriding Whitehall reaction that the 
“ Triffin scheme is so complicated that most countries could not 
get their finance ministries to understand it, and it would be folly 
to sacrifice the good (Bernstein) to try to get the best, even if Triffin 
really is the best.” 
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The Stamp Plan 


Whatever one thinks about the 
validity of these four objections, 
all of them—particularly in Britain, 
the first—are widely felt. There 
has therefore been a search for less 
frightening plans. One of these 
—fathered in the Guardian on 
February roth last by Mr Maxwell 
Stamp, a former official of the 
Bank of England and one time 
British director of the IMF— 
received the accolade of mention 
by Mr Maudling in the budget 
debate. It is quite simply that the 
Governors of the existing IMF 
should “authorise the issue of 
Fund Certificates to a value of, say, $3,000 million over the next 
twelve months.” These certificates should be given to an aid 
co-ordinating agency which would allocate them to the under- 
developed countries under an agreed programme. Countries like 
Britain which were willing to accept payment for goods in these 





Mr Max Stamp : Just print it 
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them in their reserves or selling them to one another, could then 
qualify for getting orders for their machinery, etc., under the aid 
scheme ; countries which regarded the whole scheme as improper 
need not accept the certificates but would not then qualify for 
such orders. 

It will be obvious from the above summary that The Economist 
would be, on balance, in favour of the full Triffin plan, or something 
like it. But if, for institutional or political reasons, the present 
British Government cannot accept it, then is it really asking too 
much that it should throw its weight behind some such simple 
variant as the Stamp plan? If there is no hope of getting the 70-odd 
members of IMF to accept the scheme, why not urge that some 
such certificates should be issued through the new OECD on which 
America, Britain and the major industrial countries of the free 
world are to be represented? This would certainly be the most 
economic way of fostering the aid schemes to which OECD is 
supposed to be committed. It would also, quite apart from its 
economic benefits, be a useful political initiative. There is a real 
danger of missed opportunities in the present situation where all 
the radically imaginative ideas are coming from the bright young 
men around President Kennedy ; and where the countries of Europe 
tend to act like inverted Micawbers—constantly waiting for some- 
thing to turn down. 


certificates, and treat them as being as good as gold by holding 
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LABOUR PARTY 


Mr Gaitskell’s Springtime 


EE” since he boldly withdrew the whip 
from Mr Foot and suspended Mr 
Zilliacus, things have gone almost unbeliev- 
ably right for Mr Gaitskell. Following 
Labour’s successes in a series of by-elec- 
tions has come this week’s news that the 
shopworkers’ and engineers’ unions have 
switched back from unilateralism towards 
the Gaitskellite line on defence. Provided 
Mr Gaitskell navigates round the next few 
obstacles sensibly, this should give him a 
good majority at the Blackpool conference 
in October, and considerably increase the 
possibility that he may after all be prime 
minister after the next election. 

One of the next obstacles is that the 
shopworkers voted for the Crossman 
defence formula as well as for the 
Gaitskellite one ; and are to plug this for- 
mula as their first priority, if they find 
that it can attract wide support. There is 
some danger now that the unilateralist 
unions might swing behind Crossmanism as 
their best remaining hope, and that Mr 
Gaitskell may be told that by embracing it 
himself he could secure complete party 
unity with honour. This would be a fatal 
mistake. Beneath its anti-American over- 
tones, Mr Crossman’s complex formula of 
last February could arguably be interpreted 
as being not too far to the left of the 
Gaitskell line ; but if Mr Gaitskell made 
the concessions necessary to accept it, those 
concessions would be regarded as binding 
on him as leader, while the unilateralists 
(and the Tories) would proceed to translate 


* 


Crossmanese as meaning something hor- 
rifically different. 

The other danger before Mr Gaitskell 
is Labour’s coming document on home 
policy. Garbled details of the first draft 
of this are now being assiduously leaked, 
and it is said to contain swingeing proposals 
for municipalising urban land and gradually 
abolishing the public (ie. fee paying) 
schools. On past form, this draft will be 
watered down in committee—but probably 
only to the point where on one interpreta- 
tion it could mean something fairly reason- 
able to the floating voter, and on another 
interpretation it could mean something 
very left wing to the party zealots. The 
trouble is that the Tories and the floating 
voters will then read and magnify the inter- 
pretations that are meant to fortify the 
true socialists ; while the true socialists will 
read and rage at the interpretations that 
are meant to assuage the floating voters. It 
is the floating voters on whom Mr Gaitskell 
needs to keep his eye. The prospect of 
revival of a viable alternative government is 
very good news for British democracy ; 
don’t let the Wilsonites spoil it. 


LAOS 


Cease-fire Ritual 


A DELICATE and at times exasperating 
ritual of face-saving in Laos seems at 
last to have brought the cease-fire which 


the British and Americans had made a con- 
dition of their attendance at next Friday’s 
conference at Geneva. The road to truce 
talks between the pro-western and pro- 
communist forces was milestoned by un- 
familiar place-names proposed by one side 
or the other as a device to show that neither 
would admit to being defeated. In the 
event, the truce negotiators met on Mon- 
day at Ban Na Mon, the village proposed 
by the communist-led Pathet Lao, and not 
at Ban Basi, the place suggested by the 
Boun Oum government at Vientiane; the 
two places were indeed not far apart, and 
by driving a little further down the road 
the pro-western side could doubtless con- 
vince itself that it was not necessarily dis- 
playing its greater weakness, 

There need be little dismay at reports 
that fighting continued after the cease-fire; 
given the terrain and the primitive com- 
munications, it would have been surprising 
had it not. The next concern is with the 
conference, and here unexpected political 
difficulties have raised fresh doubts whether 
it can meet on the appointed day. Prince 
Sihanouk, the Cambodian head of state, 
who first proposed this conference four 
months ago, announced on Monday that he 
was withdrawing from the whole business 
and that Cambodia would not attend the 
conference. He was speaking after a mect- 
ing with King Savang Vatthana of Laos 
who, he said, had declared that an inter- 
national conference would be an illegal 
interference in his country’s affairs. The 
king’s position is strong, in that both rival 
Laotian governments call themselves 
“royal” and acknowledge him as head of 
state. A further complication has come 
from the neutralist leader, Prince Souvanna 
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Phouma, who: wants the cease-fire talks to 


deal with the formation of a government | 


of unity under his premiership. As things 
stand, therefore, the conference could find 
itself meeting without either the Cam- 
bodians, who first proposed it, or the 
Laotians, whose fate is to be decided. 


MAY DAY 
MAY DAY 





Red Square: Mr Dimbleby’s long stint 


GooD time was had by a good 
many ; but, taking the world as a 
whole, May Day was a bit spotty this year. 
As usual, the most enthusiastic turnout 
(750,000) was in west Berlin, the most 
heavily militarised in east Berlin. The Bul- 
gatians held a parade in the rain; the 
Rumanians cancelled theirs and kept dry. 
The King of Morocco announced with 
regret that he could hardly attend the two 
antagonistic demonstrations of the split 
trade union movement, so he would attend 
neither. Cairo firmly ignored the date, an- 
nouncing that Arab Workers’ Day would 
be celebrated on May 2oth. 

Models of Soviet spaceships and big pic- 
tures of Mr Khrushchev were de rigueur 
in the satellite countries. President Sekou 
Touré and Dr Castro received Lenin peace 
prizes. Bombs exploded outside three 
churches in Buenos Aires. The military 
authorities in Indonesia gave warning that 
May Day celebrations must not give rise 
to any statements critical of the government 
or of “friendly countries” (unspecified). 
A bishop drew “thunderous applause ” 
from a mass rally in Costa Rica with the 
rather engaging boast that communism 
would never triumph in “ this tiny part of 
the world.” The BBC broadcast a small but 
valorous choir singing “the Red Flag” 
to introduce a neatly timed Labour party 
broadcast. Moscow radio said that May 
Day had been ushered in by “ a heightening 
of the class struggle in all capitalist coun- 
Ines.” The Peking People’s Daily cele- 
brated it with a leading article declaring 
Mr Kennedy’s Administration to be worse 
than Mr Eisenhower’s, After Mr Kennedy’s 
figy had been burnt in Havana, Dr Castro 
spoke for 34 hours. 

Mr Dimbleby had an almost equally long 
‘tint as commentator on the BBC-TV direct 
telay from Moscow, which must have given 
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much of the. British public the full impact 
of the occasion for the first time. Alleviated 
only by the charm of some athletic girls and 
of the incredibly photogenic Major 
Gagarin, the Moscow parade was a most 
impressive show of Soviet power, pride, 
discipline and patience. The tanks, guns 
and rockets—some of the latter horren- 
dously huge—alone took 25 minutes to 
pass. Mr Dimbleby treated it all with 
appropriate reverence, and then flew off to 
catch up with royalty in Rome. 


CUBA 


Open Verdict 


D’* CASTRO has now done what it would 
have been impossible for him to do 
before the United States had tried, and 
failed, to have him overthrown. In his 
May Day speech to a vast crowd in Havana 
last Monday he made three departures from 


previous policy. First, he announced that | 


Cuba was a socialist state. This is no news 
to those who ‘have noted the spread of 


marxism through the Cuban economy ; but 


it is a change from the government’s earlier 
claim to be eclectic in its politics, mixing a 
few ideas from America and a few from 
European welfare states into the basic 
marxist brew. 


Secondly, Dr Castro said there would be - 


no more elections in Cuba. This directly | 


contradicts the revolutionaries’ previous 
promise to submit their achievements to the 
electorate when they had completed their 
programme. (It leaves open, however, the 


interesting possibility that Dr Castro plans : 
to run a kind of Athenian democracy—or . 
ochlocracy—with the tenth or so of Cuba’s : 





Dr Castro: socialist ochlocracy ? 
population that can regularly be gathered 
in one of Havana’s plazas.) Thirdly, the 
winner of the Lenin peace prize declared 
open war on the Catholic church, the chief 
centre of opposition to his regime, which 
he has inconclusively skirmished with in 
the past. Catholic schools, including the 
distinguished Villanueva University outside 
Havana, are to be nationalised, and foreign- 
born priests are to be expelled from the 
country. 

These three steps, to most people’s minds, 
will carry Dr Castro past the point of no 
return on the road away from western ideas 
of how to run a country. Whether he 


-- 
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crossed the line wilfully; or was pushed, is 
a question on which: it is necessary to return 
an open verdict.” Fhe-Americans will say 
that these were all pre-determined steps in 
a deliberate march to communism, and that 
Dr Castro was merely waiting for a suitable 
moment (the defeat of the invasion) to make 
them public. It is equally possible, how- 
ever, that they are the price he has to pay 
to the communists for the support which 
they, and only they, can give him now that 
the United States has pushed him into 
isolation. 

Even in his moment of triumph, it has to 
be noted, Dr Castro has done a couple of 
things that do not quite fit into the standard 
pattern of communist behaviour. He has 
been unexpectedly lenient with the survivors 
of the invasion, letting them argue with him 
about politics on television and telling them 
that they will not be executed unless they 
had committed crimes in Batista’s time. He 
also offered last weekend to re-open negotia- 
tions with the United States ; but the State 
Department, sticking firmly to the policy 
that led to last month’s disaster, replied 
brusquely, if obscurely, that “ communism 
was not negotiable.” 


LORDS 


Disappearing Peers? 


T is still just conceivable that the new 

moves towards Lords reform could lead 
to something fairly dramatic. On the 
Labour side the socialist peers are keener 
than Mr Gaitskell that Labour should co- 
operate with Mr Butler’s select committee ; 
anything that would advance the day of 
adequate payment for full members of the 
Upper House seems to them a good thing. 
Among leftish Conservatives whispers are 
even beginning to be heard that it would 
be quite possible to abolish the hereditary 
principle in the House altogether: you could 
say that henceforth only life peers were 
allowed to attend, although perhaps at first 
being pretty generous in conferring new 
life peerages on a lot of today’s active 
hereditary peers. This would greatly reduce 
the number of potential members of the 
House and if an incoming Labour Prime 
Minister felt it essential that he should 
have a majority in the Lords he would 
always be able to create sufficient Labour 
life peers for that purpose. 

In The Economist’s view, this sort of 
strictly logical House would be liable to 
work rather worse than the present 
obvioysly ridiculous one. Votes in the 
Lords (which are at present usually unim- 
portant) might become more crucial, cross- 
bench speeches and non-party examination 
of points of detail would become less fre- 
quent, the party whips would become 
more demanding, and Britain might end up 
with the misfortune of a second house of 
purely professional politicians—many of 
them staid superannuatees who had been 
pushed upstairs because they could be 
trusted not to flutter their respective par- 
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ties’ dovecotes. But there is no point in 
denying that this sort of solution might 
seem rather sensible to a majority of the 
country. vs 

More distant, although perhaps also 
nearer than some people think is the pros- 
pect that Britain might eventually wish to 
move towards the gradual abolition of all 
hereditary titles (except the Monarchy) out- 
side the House as well as inside it. The 
Sunday Telegraph last week attributed a 
“whimsy ” to Mr Macmillan that perhaps 
in future the peerage “like the Football 
League, should work by relegation,” so that 
each generation of a peerage would decline 
by one rank unless he was promoted for ser- 
vices: rendered; thus the successors of the 
511 British baroms would revert to com- 
moners, while the sons of the 488 British 
peers of higher orders (Dukes, Earls, etc) 
would all inherit to a title one step lower 
than their fathers. This, of course, is only 
a joking proposal, for the time being ; but 
the point is that it seems rather a joke 
- to modern Conservatives, not a blasphemy. 
One is almost inclined to believe that this 
may be the last century of peerages in 
England. 

Meanwhile, on Thursday, Bristol was 
voting on whether to send Mr Wedgwood 
Benn back to the Commons, and everybody 
was looking forward to high ructions when 
he tries to take his(?) seat next week. 


NUCLEAR DISARMERS 


The Acme of Squat 


ee HE sit-down by 2,000 nuclear disarmers 
in Whitehall last Saturday proved to 
be a tolerably good-humoured affair, from 
which the police, suitably reinforced and 
rehearsed, emerged with aching muscles 
It was immediately 


and much credit. 


Sometimes | just sits 


dislocation was not to the processes of 
government (Saturday afternoons are all 
right by them) but to London’s theatre- 
going public: prompt bail for actors 
and actresses is clearly the tactful 
magistrate’s rule in such crises. The chief 
outcome of London’s biggest mass arrest in 
this century has been three busy days at 
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Bow Street, in which some 800 fines of 
between {£2 and tos. have been imposed. 
Stuffy complaints that the penalty should 
be raised to £15 or so (a tidy sum for an 
afternoon’s lark) Would, if taken up, merely 
give the demonstrations an importance, and 
the demonstrators a sense of grievance, that 
they do not at present possess. 

The chief outcry this week has come 
from the Rev. Michael Scott, one of the 
moving spirits of the Committee of One 
Hundred, who discovered that his {1 fine 
had already been paid by an unknown (and 
apparently unfriendly) philanthropist. Mr 
Scott’s disappointment can be appreciated, 
if he had intended to withhold payment 
himself, but to insist on both breaking the 
law and determining one’s own punishment 
suggests a certain mental arrogance. It 
happens that the blind spot of the anti- 
bomb campaign is that it invariably assumes 
it can have things both ways. 

The Committee of One Hundred has let 
it be known that its next protest may be at 
a missile site: not exactly a novel idea for an 
organisation formed to ginger up the exist- 
ing anti-nuclear groups. (The Direct Action 
Committee was squatting at the Thor site 
near Swaffham, in Norfolk, in 1959.) The 
next headlines are, in fact, likely to be 
caught by the march to the Holy Loch, 
which is due to arrive by May 21st. This 
Sunday Mr Cousins will be speaking in 
Glasgow and a week later Mr Michael Foot 
will lead a demonstration at Dunoon. It 
could all blow up into an anti-American, as 
well as an anti-Gaitskell, month. Have any 
of these people noticed who it is that has 
been sitting so inflexibly at the Geneva test 
talks for weeks past ? 


EUROPE 


Infant Entente? 


N encouraging feature marked the 

meetings between French and British 
officials on Tuesday and Wednesday. Time 
was not wasted on discussing whether the 
British were, or were not, prepared to join 
the common market ; discussion went ahead 
on the assumption that they might. Each 
side seems to have felt, perhaps for the 
first time, that the other was seeking a 
solution. 

Two mildly hopeful gestures, in particu- 
lar, came from the French. They agreed 
that if Britain joined they were prepared 
to renegotiate the common tariff. And they 
made it clear that they did not exclude a 
merging of the two preference systems in 
Africa, promising to discuss the matter with 
the community’s associated territories in the 
meetings that are to be held this month and 
next. 

About non-tropical agricultural products, 
however, no meeting of minds is perceptible 
yet. The French did offer some encourage- 
ment by explaining that the community’s 
common agricultural policy was not aimed 
at self-sufficiency. Unlike the Germans, 
they wanted relatively low price levels. But 


_ ally that quite a number of people had heard 
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they. still felt that a common market jp 
agriculture could not work if Britain cop 
tinued to operate a separate system of pro 
tection and prices. ‘The exchanges were; 
reminder that what is needed is not to ty 
to maintain a separate British system at gj 
costs, but to find ways of adapting a com# 
mon system to suit British and Commog 
wealth interests. The descent from general 
ties to hard negotiation still waits on q 
British move to join. 




































Horse to the Water 


MEMBER of the recent Cambridge 
seminar on Europe, who was taking 

part in a public opinion poll, asked a Cam 
bridge passer-by whether he had heard of 

the common market. “ Third turning on 
the left behind the church ” was the reply}. 
The British Government seems at presen 
to be a good deal better informed than thi 
on what the common market problem is : 
about, but much less certain how to ge 
there. Mr Maudling’s ingeniously worded 
statement on Saturday (to a Young Con 
servative group at Boreham Wood) that it 
was “ inaccurate” to say that the Govern 
ment had definitely decided to join the com} 
mon market, has not removed the) 4g 
impression that a decision to join the com 
mon market is on the way. But thay 
Government still seems uncertain how tm 
take the plunge. : 
The domestic opposition to an open move} 
is plainly a great deal less than it was a yea 
ago. The seminar at Cambridge on Europe} y 
last month (whose pollsters found incident 





































of Europe) was only one of many signs offy 
the growing appeal the European communi- 
ties exert on young people, an appeal 
Heath, for one, is well aware of. In th 
latest pamphlet from Political and Economic 
Planning.* Mrs Camps, a veteran expert if 
these matters, has slipped quietly off the 
fence to support full British membership. 
These are no more than straws in the wind. 
Meanwhile the much more important shift 
of opinion in business, the civil service, the 
press and politics is going steadily ahead. 
As rumours of an imminent plunge have 
circulated, some backbench Conservative 
MPs have drawn a parallel with Mr 
Baldwin’s decision to hold a general election 
in 1923 when he introduced protective 
tariffs. They have suggested that a historic 
issue like the common market ought R 
similarly to be put to the country in aj" 
general election. A cross-bench issue offTh 
this kind is hardly susceptible to such treat-Hio,, 
ment, but there is no doubt of the magnrf. 
tude of the political decision. And when 
its size becomes apparent, there could be 
some regrets that the Government has 
chosen to keep mum about the subject for 
so long, making no attempt to put over the 
political nature of the choice. All the same, 
opinion at Westminster has now moved % 





* Four Approaches to the European Problen 
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far that sharp-shooters on the extreme right 
of the Tory party and the left of the Labour 
party seem unlikely to cause trouble unless 

serious sacrifice of Commonwealth or 
British interests has to be made. 


DEFENCE TALKS 


Unsteady Triangle 


HE Anglo-German staff talks which 
began. at the Ministry of Defence on 
Wednesday have had to grasp at a familiar 
nettle : if agreement on battlefield tactics 
could once be reached, the chances of 
standardisation (and, hence, interdepen- 
dence) in the production of conventional 
arms would be appreciably improved. The 
official agenda this week ranged over in- 
shore warfare, tanks and troop carriers, 
guided missiles, and vertical and short take- 
off aircraft. (It did not, however, cover 
the training of west German forces in this 
country. Nor, of course, had it anything 
odo with Blue Streak, that missile turned 
space ploughshare, on which the Bonn 
government is expected to reach a decision 
next week.) There are some likely pros- 
pects for interdependence in the current 
weapons list, but hopes on this score fre- 
quently prove to be snares. For years now, 
e British and German experts have been 
slogging it out over tank design, the British 
wanting a heavy-hitting weapon, the Ger- 
mans more concerned with speed and 
manceuvrability. Since the French also 
prefer speed, the Germans have had few 
doubts about whom they find it easier to 
be interdependent with in this line. 

On the British side it is hoped, officially, 
that the present talks with the Germans will 
be followed by similar discussions with 
other European members of Nato—which 
means chiefly with the French. There is 
plenty of leeway to be made up. Franco- 
German staff meetings take place, with at 
least the professed object of achieving full 
interlocking of forces, but Anglo-French 
ones do not (although the Anglo-French 
steering committee remains in uncertain 
existence). This is not Mr Watkinson’s 
fault. Both he and M. Messmer, his coun- 
terpart in Paris, have been diligent in seek- 
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ing each other out, and last year it seemed 
that the French had fair hopes that the 
exchanges might develop into something 
substantial. At his last press conference 
before the Algerian mutiny General de 
Gaulle took a guarded glance at the ideas 
on nuclear co-operation that Mr Macmillan 
voiced in his Boston speech, and gave the 
impression that he would like to know 
more. Sharing the deterrent is by far the 
most obvious opportunity for London and 
Paris to get into the habit of behaving like 
military allies again. At present one side of 
the European defence triangle remains 
dangerously insecure. A purposeful nuclear 
initiative from London would be an appre- 
ciably greater inducement to interdepen- 
dence in Paris than the heavily qualified 
“integration” of fighter command into 
General Norstad’s air defences that took 
place this week. 


SPIES 


Cause for Inquiry 


HE case of George Blake, the itinerant 

Government servant sentenced on 
Wednesday to 42 years’ imprisonment for 
spying for the Soviet Union, is thoroughly 
embarrassing for the Government. In a 
democratic system spy cases invariably find 
the authorities looking more foolish than 
necessary, simply because they are bound 
to put the culprits on trial. The public is 
thereby informed of every previous lapse by 
the security services without being able to 
judge the full counter-intelligence record. 
On the face of it, however, there is good 
reason to treat the Blake case with the 
utmost seriousness—and not merely 
because it follows so hard upon the naval 
secrets trial. 

On Thursday Mr Macmillan resisted the 
case for another inquiry. But obviously 
there are several points that need to be 
cleared up. First, the effect of brain- 
washing on a number of Western prisoners 
taken by the Chinese in Korea is common 
knowledge. Blake hid his conversion 
behind expressions of a strong anti- 
communist tenor, but how lengthy and 
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detailed was the subsequent surveillance 
placed on him—after, apparently, he 
had been entrusted with important respon- 
sibilities—to see that he had not become 
a security risk? Secondly, Lord Parker 
chose to draw attention, in passing 
sentence, to the fact that Blake is not 
British-born. The qualification of birth 
was placed on certain official jobs in 1950, 
after Blake joined the government service. 
What screening did Blake receive on this 
score? If the test is thought to be worth 
anything, is it still generally applied? An 
explanation of these matters would not 
threaten national security. 

The sentence of 42 years’ imprisonment 
may reflect either the heinousness or the 
gravity of Blake’s particular crime against 
the state (these are two different things): it 
may equally be considered a warning to 
others who could be similarly tempted. It 
is hard to believe, however, that the degree 
of punishment above the ten-year imprison- 
ment mark weighs very much with com- 
munist sympathisers of the Blake and Nunn 
May calibre. The need to ensure that 
counter-intelligence is on its toes is an 
obvious one. The point is not that it has 
had two successes. in catching long-standing 
spies announced in a matter of weeks. It 
is that these affairs were allowed to happen 
at all. The real needs are to tighten up 
advance screening ; examine the efficiency 
of periodic checks on personnel; and ensure 
that the internal structure of various 
Government agencies (to talk of the Foreign 
Office in this connection can be quite mis- 
leading) is such that particular leakages do 
not imperil a wide range of secret activities. 
The public is entitled to be given satisfac- 
tion on these points. 


FRANCE 


Americans and Paris 


NE unfortunate result of the Algiers 
coup of April 22nd has been the further 
clouding-over of Franco-American rela- 
tions. The discreet American offer of 
sympathy and support to President de 
Gaulle in his hour of trial was inflated by 
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zealous State Department spokesmen into 
what seemed to be a firm offer of military 
assistance, including air and radar intercep- 
tion of any invasion attempt from Algiers. 
French pride, and its presidential embodi- 
ment, feel affronted. Nor did the fresh 
American failure in Cuba make the sug- 
gestion that General de Gaulle could profit 
from Mr Kennedy’s assistance any more 
acceptable to French dignity. 

Much more serious are the rumours, first 
mentioned in Pravda but taken up by the 
entire French press, that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency offered some form of 
encouragement to General Challe and his 
associates. The allegation has been denied 
by the head of the CIA, Mr Allen Dulles ; 
what is certainly untrue is the suggestion 
that any such encouragement came from the 
political heads of the Administration in 
Washington. Mr Kennedy has ordered an 
investigation and the punishment of any 
member of the agency found to have 
encouraged the mutineers; but French 
public opinion—or the part of it that cares 
—remains sceptical. An intelligent man 
like General Challe, the sceptical say, who 
knew how much the allies disapproved of 
General de Gaulle’s attitude to Nato, would 
not have proceeded without some indication 
of Washington support. At the very least, 
they argue, he must have received some 
assurance from somewhere that, in the event 
of victory, he would be accepted as the ruler 
of France (as indeed, doubtless, he would). 

It may well be true that some CIA repre- 
sentatives cultivated General Challe before 
the insurrection, at a time when he seemed a 
possible successor to General de Gaulle. 
They are not likely to have sought any 
contact with him during the crucial days. 
Still, there are otherwise level heads in 
Paris who believe that, in return for 
promises of American acquiescence in his 
rising, the rebel leader promised to hand 
over Mers-el-Kebir to Nato—whatever that 
might mean. Matters are not helped by the 
studied reserve of the French government. 
M. Joxe, the minister for Algeria, has been 
content to say merely that he did not know 
if foreign agents had encouraged the insur- 
rectionary movement, or if its leaders had 
had the benefit of foreign subsidies. The 
outlook for President Kennedy’s visit to 
Paris at the end of May does not, at the 
moment, look inviting. 


ITALY 





A Royal Visit 


an hundred years ago the Queen’s 
great-great-grandmother complained 
about the sympathy expressed by her 
foreign secretary, Lord John Russell, for 
“this really bad, unscrupulous Sardinian 
government”. Today these disagreements 
between Queen Victoria and her ministers 
- over the future of Italy are long forgotten. 
But since the Queen’s state visit to Italy this 
week happens to coincide with united 
Italy’s centennial celebrations, it is natural 
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to recall the part played a hundred years 
ago by the British Government in smooth- 
ing the path towards a united Italy; a 
handsome tribute to that role was paid the 
other day by La Stampa of Turin. 

Popular sentiment in England (Garibaldi 
received a hero’s welcome when he visited 
London in 1864), the pro-Italian policies of 
Palmerston and Russell, and the influence 
of English institutions on Italian statesmen 
like Cavour, all combined to forge friendly 
links between Britain and the new Italian 
state which were not broken until the 
Fascists came to power. Today British 
friendship has no longer so much to offer 
the Italians. (For one thing British sea- 
power no longer dominates the Mediter- 
ranean.) But the anxiety shown more than 
once by the Italian government that Britain 
should not be excluded from the new 
groupings on the Continent suggests that 
considerations of common interest as well 
as of sentiment still govern the Italian 
attitude to Britain. 


A Hundred Years 


j ene achievements during the past 
hundred years are celebrated in part of 
the Italia ’61 centenary exhibition which 
was opened in Turin on Monday and will 
be visited by the Queen next week. There 
is much to celebrate. But many of those 
who visit the exhibition in Turin must be 
aware that in one vital respect the hopes 
of a hundred years ago have not been ful- 
filled ; there has been no real fusion of 
North and South into a single economy or 
a single society, with the same standards. 
Indeed, the immediate effect of union was to 
widen the gap between the two. Only in the 
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last ten years or so has a real effort been 
made to rescue the South ; but although 
living standards there have improved, th: 
improvement in the North has been so 
much more spectacular that the gap has 
widened again. 

But if the problem of the South has not 
been solved, it is at any rate being thought 
about, probably more widely and search. 
ingly than ever before. Some of the 
assumptions which haye governed policy 
towards the South are being questioned in 
the light of the experience of the last ten 
years. (One obvious criticism is that the 
state has concentrated too much on creating 
jobs, and not enough on educating thos: 
who are to do the jobs.) 

Signor Fanfani, the prime minister, has 
recently had the energy and initiative to 
go himself on a fact-finding tour of Calabria, 
one of the poorest provinces. Signor Fan- 
fani is not the man to rest content with 
simply carrying out a survey ; he has already 
discussed some of the findings of his 
southern tour in the cabinet. Unfortunately 
Signor Fanfani’s political position is none 
too strong. He has, however, set a good 
example. Cavour, it might be remembered, 
could never be induced to go to the South 
to see for himself what it was really like. 


LORDS AND CRIME 


Discomfited Diehards? 


ESPITE the newspaper headlines next 
day the Lords’ second reading debate 

on the Criminal Justice Bill on Monday 
turned out to be largely (and significantly) 
a liberal occasion. If the floggers intend to 


Not Catching Up with America 


N 1956 the industrial production of 
I Russia was about 45 per cent of that of 
the United States ; so was the production 
of the European comimon market (or EEC) 
countries taken together. By 1972 Russia, 
it is estimated, will have caught up 
America’s 1956 output and gone three- 
quarters of the way to rivalling what 
American output will be then, while the 
EEC Six will have done some less spec- 
tacular overtaking. But when the big 
growth in Russia’s population is taken into 
account, and the lesser growth in 
America’s, the catching up in terms of 


output a head looks less spectacular. As 
Europe and Russia approach America’s 
levels of production, they may find the 
leader harder to catch. These forecasts, 
shown partly in the charts, emerge from a 
new comparative study* of growth in 
the three regions, by Professor Rolf 
Wagenfiihr, head of the statistical office 
of the European Communities. 


*Croissances Industrielles Comparées de la 
Communauté Européenne, des USA et de 
PUSSR. Centres de recherches européennes, 
Lausanne. 
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make capital out of Lord Parker’s case for 
the return of corporal punishment, they 
will find that they will have to be very 
careful. about quoting him. The Lord 
Chief Justice emphasised that the funda- 
mental principle in treating young offenders 
should be primarily remedial : in common 
with the anti-floggers, he came out in 
support of the Boston experiment (which 
Sir Basil Henriques has publicised in this 
country), under which young delinquents 
spend two hours every weekday evening 
for up to three months in compulsory train- 
ing. It emerged, too, that while Lord 
Parker believed corporal punishment to be 
a definite (but ill-defined) deterrent, one of 
his chief concerns was to avoid the neces- 
sity of passing three to five-year sentences 
on young men under 21, some of whom 
might still be completing their education. 
To avoid excessive caning or birching, he 
was prepared to restrict the power. to 
quarter sessions and assizes. 

The straightforward flogging peers had 
no truck with this moderate language and 
contrived, as a result, to present their 
argument at rather a greater disadvantage 
than usual. Lord Ailwyn trenchantly 
contended that “ cissy ” treatment inexor- 
ably edged the young criminal towards the 
shadow of the gallows (a shadow that he 
wanted to extend to cover not only all 
murderers but those convicted of “ other 
revolting and diabolical crimes.”) Lord 
Fortescue derived obscure encouragement 
fom the “common knowledge” that 
“hanging did away with sheep stealing in 
avery few years.” Nowadays there was 
“a simple operation ” that should be per- 
formed “when a sexual or homosexual 
crime is repeated.” (As it happened, the 
House had just heard that sexual offences 
were the only major category of criminal 
offence that actually declined last year.) 
The birching judges must often sigh over 
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In 1956 a great slum clearance drive 
began—instigated as a result of the 
1954-55 investigation which described 
850,000 houses, most of them built 
before 1880, as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Since then 250,000 have been 
condemned (demolished or closed). 
Each year, however, more houses fall 
into the slum category and in 1959, 
| when 550,000 people had already been 
tehoused, the Government pledged 
~ to rehouse another million before 
1965. , : 
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the enthusiasm of their noble friends. 

The remainder of the debate was per- 
ceptive and reforming. Lord James of 
Rusholme believed one of the chief 
problems to be the dearth of knowledge 
about the causes and treatment of delin- 
quency : the more alarmed the public was, 
the more prepared it should be to inno- 
vate. Lord Stonham used the Pakenham- 
Thompson report to insist on more 
after-care for prisoners: at present, he said, 
the country spends £15 million a year in 
keeping men in prison and less than 
£250,000 in helping them to stay out. The 
expansion of the probation officer service, 
in view of the new demands that the Bill 
will make on it, needs attention too. 


TEACHERS’ STRIKES 


The Fiery Cross 


AY DAY duly brought 35 members of 
the National Association of School- 
masters out on strike at the William Penn 
School in Dulwich, the first direct action 
in the association’s campaign for repre- 
sentation on the Burnham committee and a 
basic salary scale of £800-£1,500. It was 
a small-stir. More important, Monday also 
saw the expiry of the ultimatum by 7,000 
Glasgow teachers to the Secretary of State 
for Scotland: since Mr Maclay had not only 
failed to meet the Glasgow teachers’ 
grievances but, in the process, had rejected 
the general salary settlement reached in the 
joint national council (the Scottish equiva- 
lent of Burnham), most of the city’s schools 
will almost certainly be shut next week. 
The eventual damage may not stop there. 
Reluctant as the Educational Institute of 
Scotland has been to approve strike action, 
Mr Maclay’s rebuff on pay has sent the 
fiery crosses out well beyond Glasgow. 
Mr Maclay may have been told to hold 
his hand because of the Burnham negotia- 
tions in England, which are now at a 
critical stage ; their next meeting is on 
Monday. The Burnham discussions so far 
have been described as amicable, but the 
news from the north has inevitably been 
weighing on the negotiators’ minds. The 
Scottish national council agreed on an all- 
round increase of 124 per cent., which, with 
quicker attainment of the maxima, meant a 
salary bill higher by 183 per cent. Mr 
Maclay turned this down: first, because 
he said that the gross amount was too great, 
and secondly because he thought that uni- 
form increases were not the best way to use 
the money available. His own proposals 
would give less at the bottom and more at 
the top, and could raise the maximum for 
a headmaster of a large state secondary 
school to £3,000. This governmental in- 
sistence on selective rises will not please 
the English National Union of Teachers 
which, besides seeking a basic scale of £700- 
£1,300, wants to remove the extra differen- 
— secondary teachers introduced. in 
1956. 
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Mr Maclay has a second issue that Sir 
David Eccles does not have to bother about. 
Much of the steam behind the Glasgow 
teachers’ militancy comes from their desire 
to prevent the reintroduction into some 
junior classes of male non-graduate teachers, 
who have not been employed in Scotland 
since 1926. Mr Maclay has stuck to his 
point that he wants a reasoned discussion 
of the idea with all the interested parties, 
and he should be fortified by the authorita- 
tive assertions south of the border that the 
graduate can have a lot to learn from the 
man whose sole qualification has been to 
complete the full training college course. 
When the Glasgow teachers have had their 
week off they are likely to find that it has 
not strengthened their case with the public 
at all. But it will then be up to Mr Maclay 
to give a full exposition of his own ideas 
om pay and status. 


GHANA 
Riding High 


HE reorganisation announced by Presi- 
dent Nkrumah at Accra this week is 
not, in itself, startling ; but there are dis- 
turbing implications in the significance he 
apparently attaches to it. Dr Nkrumah was 
bound to carry his country’s progressive 
retreat from Westminster models one stage 
further. He is the Boss and clearly the great 
majority of Ghanaians like it that way ; the 
changes now announced recognise the fact. 
The president takes over the ruling 
Convention People’s Party as chairman and 
secretary-general in one. Parliament will 
henceforth meet only one month in three. 
The armed forces, the police, the budget 
and up to a dozen other matters come under 
direct presidential control. The ministry of 
justice—which, under Mr Geoffrey Bing, 
has provided a constitutional framework for 
Dr Nkrumah’s ideas—becomes a separate 
body. To cap an eventful few days, Ghana 
has staked a claim to the seat on the United 
Nations Security Council that is tacitly 
reserved for a Commonwealth country when 
the present holder, Ceylon, steps down in 
September. 

It is disheartening to note that Dr 
Nkrumah sees these changes, not merely as 
a response to domestic needs, but also as a 
framework for his wider ambitions. He told 
a mass meeting on May Day that he had 
taken over direct control of the party 
because Ghana had entered a new phase 
of its industrial and technical revolution 
and because the country, under the party’s 
leadership, was entering what he called 

a new political revolution regarding the 


struggle for the total liberation of the 
African continent. 


Last week, in a speech before parliament, 
Dr Nkrumah reaffirmed his known view that 
Ghana and other independent African states 
had the right and duty to intervene in 
African situations. they. disapprove of, such 
as those in the Congo and South Africa. 
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He called for a single government for the 
whole of Africa and—without mentioning 
Nigeria—condemned federalism in the 
African setting. Much of what he said was 
sensible, but it is disconcerting to see him 
quite so unchastened. by the failure of the 
“ militant” African countries, including 
Ghana, to carry out the plans for the Congo 
which they drew up at Casablanca in 
January. 


CONGO 


Backbiter Bit 


OME may smile at the irony of the 
S experiences of Mr Tshombe of 
Katanga this ‘past week. Last year, egged 
on by the Belgian mining companies, he 
took the lead both in starting the fragmenta- 
tion of the Congo and in obstructing the 
United Nations’ attempts to rescue it. In 
February he presided with sickening suavity 
over the killing of Mr Lumumba. Up to 
last week, he was defying the UN’s demand 
for the removal of foreign mercenaries and 
doing all he could to make life difficult for 
its representatives in Elisabethville. Now, 
held prisoner by the same troops who 
handed a battered Lumumba over to him 
in February, and with his own life in 
danger, he hears that his. deputies in 
Katanga are pleading with the UN to save 
him 


’ There is nothing to laugh at; however: in 
the thought of an endless round of retalia: 
tory acts. of. treachery and violence— 
nor anything i in the manner of his present 
captors’ conduct. True, there is no evidence 
that his detention at the Coquilhatville 
conference was pre-arranged ; the safe con- 
duct guaranteed him by Mr Kasavubu and 
his colleagues was no doubt offered in good 
faith. As is now the custom in the Congo, 
it was the uncontrollable soldiery who 
pounced on him after he had stormed out 


of the conference ; the Leopoldville politi- . 


cians being left to ratify the act and put 
various contradictory glosses on it, while 
themselves getting back to the conference 
room in deference to the soldierly command. 
The soldiers’ impatience would attract more 
sympathy if they could be counted on to 
Obey any decision that their. nominal 
political masters might ever reach. The 
minor massacre they inflicted on the UN 
outpost at Port Francqui on Friday resulted, 
it seems, from the UN soldiers’ attempt to 
protect a provincial minister from an un- 
explained assault by the Congolese troops. 
Mr Kasavubu and his colleagues from 
Leopoldville are now supposedly in favour 
of the disarming of Mr Tshombe’s and Mr 
Gizenga’s armies. They probably dare not 
suggest yet that this excellent enterprise 
might well, like charity, begin at home ; 
but sooner or later they may be brought to 
it—if the UN force can be induced, after 
all their ill-usage of it, to protect them from 
their own turbulent troops until the dis- 
arming is done. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
KENYA 


Behind the Barricades 


Y refusing to see Mr James Gichuru, 
who came to London to see him, Mr 
Iain Macleod has opened hostilities with his 
party, Kenya African National Union, and 
the majority of Kikuyu. The decision on 
April 18th to form a government in Kenya, 
headed by Mr Ronald Ngala without Kanu 
and with the African help of Mr Ngala’s 
party, the Kenya African Democratic Union 
alone, was designed to show that Britain 
cannot be. pushed off its Lancaster House 
stance.. Mr Macleod is evidently resigned 
to his unpopularity pith a. majority of 
Kenyan Africans, Europeans and colonial 
servants. His tactic is to bang their heads 
together and play for time. Kanu has reacted 
sharply by planning an all-out campaign 
against the government. Messrs Odinga 
and Mboya, who fell out during the 
March election when Mr Odinga sup- 
ported Mr Mboya’s opponent in Nairobi, 
are said to have made it up (both belong to 
the Jeluo tribe ; they differ in foreign policy, 
Mr Mboya inclining to Washington, Mr 
Odinga to Peking) ; and no Kanu man has 
so far crossed the floor to join Mr Ngala, 
the Kadu prime minister, despite the lure 
of the still vacant ministry of health. Mr 
Bruce Mackenzie, the last minister of agri- 
culture, sympathises with Kanu to the 
extent that he has resigned from Mr 
Michael Blundell’s New Kenya Party. 
- Mr Macleod’s defensive policy is bold ; 
‘but much is at stake in Kenya. It is clear 





that the Government was unwilling to risk 
a political landslide in Kenya that might, 





Governor Renison with Mr Negala: 
rule with Kadu alone 


it felt, have led to a quick Kikuyu seizure 
of power, the ejection of the settlers, and 
perhaps a withdrawal from the Common- 
wealth. It prefers to maintain its military 
force, play cat and mouse with the settlers, 
and train what African ministers and civil 
servants it can in the two or three years 
available. Besides the abortive Kanu mis- 
sion, two other Kenyan delegations are now 
in London seeking aid: Mr Ngala’s, which 
includes Mr Blundell and Mr Havelock, 
and Sir Ferdinand Cavendish Bentinck’s, 
which comes on behalf of the European 
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farmers in search of compensation. The 
presence of the three groups illustrates Mr'| 
Macleod’s policy: he is barricading himself! 
into a kind of central boma for a strong! 
rearguard action on all fronts. 

Mr’ Macleod cannot be dislodged by 
force ; Kanu may not even offer physical 
battle. But in deciding to rule with Kady 
alone, the Government has put much of the 
British connection with the future indepen- 
dent Kenya at stake. The policy has also 
a bearing on the proposed East African 


be laid before Uganda and Kenya are in- 
dependent. -Only African politicians who 
were’ b representative could pos- 
sibly undertake ‘to’ pool. their country’s 


sovereignty -in‘ the: bigger unit that East 
Africa needs, - 










CEYLON 
1958 Again? 


A STRICT censorship has not disguise 
the extent of Ceylon’s present troubles. 
It seems that Mrs Bandaranaike’s govern- 
ment at first believed that the Tamil 
minority’s resistance to the new language 
law could be broken by swift, severe action. 
But the introduction of a state of emergenc 
on April 17th and the arrest of the Tamils’ 
leaders ne 7. all their repre- 


of the north and east. 

Tough police methods in dealing with: 
the demonstrators have merely led the 
minority community to close its ranks stil 
more tightly. Of the two million Tamil 
who make up nearly a quarter of thei 
population of Ceylon, about half ar 
“Indian Tamils,” as opposed to “ Ceylon 
Tamils ”—that is, they are only recent im 
migrants from Madras, mainly as workers 
on tea gardens. The strike that latel 
endangered the vital tea export crop ha 
shown that the Indian Tamils, hitherto 
inclined to stay out of the island’s politica 
controversies, feel that the time has com 
when they too must take a stand. 

As in 1958, when the communal quarrel 
took an even more violent form, there ha 
been a certain amount of intransigence 0 
both sides. But the government has show 
itself disastrously inclined to gloss over the 
activities of Sinhalese extremists (on whose 
political support it is uncomfortably depen 
dent), and to see the Tamil demands fo 
guarantees of equality of opportunity 4s 
simple subversion, when in fact thes¢ 
demands reflect a quite natural fear of dis 
crimination. A policy of straightforward 
repression seems bound to force Ceylo 
right back into the atmosphere of mutua 
fear and hatred that produced such blood) 
consequences in 1958—and to encourage 
the mindless fanaticism that lay behind the 
murder .of the present prime minister 
husband in 1959. 
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“The strongest principle of growth 
IES IN NUMAN CHOICLecece cucr 


The choice, for example, between joining the seventeen million 
oeople who, every Sunday night, turn for entertainment to the 
London Palladium; and being present with the panel of Free 


Speech at a discussion of current affairs. 


Choice makes television grow &y Choice keeps television free 
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TIME FOR A SEARCHING REAPPRAISAL 


in the light of current developments in air cargo, we chal- 
lenge you to consider this statement. The time has come to 
make a searching reappraisal of air freight operations if they 
are being conducted with obsolete piston-powered passenger air- 
craft that have been converted for cargo. We are convinced that 
these aircraft, although they may still represent a multi-million 
dollar book investment, should- now be disposed of, notwith- 


standing current market prices, and replaced by the modern 


CANADAIR S2teeeeavieiie’ 


all-cargo Canadair Forty Four. Inevitably, the disposal will result 
in a “profitable loss,” because it can be shown that the Forty Four 
is the only all-cargo aircraft able to operate at a profit, either 
domestically or internationally, under the new low freight ratesf i 
and will recover in a short period of time the losses incurred 
on the-sale of the outmoded converted equipment. An) 
General Dynamics or Canadair official would welcome thé 
opportunity to discuss this in more detail. 


mt 


Please address enquiries to European Representative: John Winterburgh, Canadair Services Limited, Princes House, 190 Piccadilly, London W.1., England 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Congress— 
50 Far, So Good 


ITTLE more than a month ago the Administration’s welll 
-wishers. in Congress were thoroughly down in the mouth 
‘about the prospects for Mr Kennedy’s legislative programme. 
Elation over the narrow victory of the liberal forces over the 
conservative coalition in the fight to win control of the Rules 
Committee-and to ensure that Mr Kennedy’s Bills would reach 


the floor of the House of Representatives had given way to gloomy | 


foreboding that the coming battles over the Bills themselves might 
tasily be lost. These fears seemed justified on March 24th when 
the Administration’s minimum wage proposals were defeated in 
the House by one vote. ting the more ambitious plans 
for education or medical aid to the aged, liberal Congressmen 
sighed: “ We just have not got the votes for them.” The Presi- 
dent’s prestige might soar abroad but at home he seemed as power- 
less to rally votes as when he fought for similar measures as a 
Senator and presidential aspirant in 1960. 

Now, as President Kennedy’s first “hundred days” end, the 
shoe is on the other foot, if that is any consolation to him. How- 
ever badly he may have stumbled in foreign relations, he has 
vindicated his reputation for expertise in relations with Congress ; 


His embarrassments in Cuba and Laos have—perhaps only tempo- 
tarily—actually strengthened his hand on Capitol Hill; but the 
turn in the political tide springs from his skilled handling of 
Congress even since his inauguration. 
_ Admittedly, the easiest part of the job came first. The Bill to 
extend unemployment benefits and even the Bill to aid children 
whose parents are out of work were never in serious doubt. The 
feed grains Bill was plainly necessary when the bins were running 
over with excess grain, though here the Administration failed to 
get all the powers it wanted to push recalcitrant farmers into line. 
“f Even the defeat on the minimum wage Bill in the House could 
have been avoided by better party discipline ; this particular mis- 
calculation was one of those “ sobering lessons” that did good, 
for the whips now make sure that members are mobilised in 
adequate force. This week the Administration won most of what 
it wanted on minimum wages when both the Senate and the House 
passed a compromise very close to the version which had been 
approved by the Senate ; the margin of success in the House was 
substantially larger than had been expected. 
The serious fighting lies ahead. Though the Bill to provide 
am federal aid to depressed areas became law last week, it was only 
at the cost of buying southern votes by extending it to rural areas 
and there was significant resistance to financing it by the “ back- 
door” method (with authority to draw money directly from the 
Treasury) instead of by annual appropriations. This is ominous 
for the all-important foreign aid Bill, in which the President will 
ask for some $7 billion to be authorised in advance, over a period 
of five years, without annual appropriations, for economic develop- 
ment overseas. In recent years the foreign aid Bill, which is 
ngland unpopular in the country, has been used by Congress to assert its 








though all his programme is not “in the bag,” quite a lot of it is. 


authority and browbeat the President and under Mr Eisenhower 
the power to do this grew. But this year the darkening foreign 
scene should help President Kennedy ; Cuba, an official remarked, 
was worth a billion dollars in foreign aid. 

It is more remarkable that many of the Administration’s sup- 
porters in Congress now expect to win the battles over aid to 
education and medical care for the aged. The scheme to give 
federal help to the states both to build schools and to pay teachers’ 
salaries has passed through one crisis after another in recent weeks. 


_In March the Roman Catholic hierarchy demanded that federal 


aid should be extended to parochial (church) schools and, when 
the Administration concluded that this would be unconstitutional, 
the bishops threatened to wreck the Bill by turning Catholic votes 
against it rather than have their schools left out and unable 
to compete with the tax-supported ones. But the hierarchy found 
that such tactics rallied more support in Congress for the Bill 
than they withdrew, especially when the Protestants began to be 
heard from ; moreover, the Russian astronaut put a girdle round 
the earth at just the right moment to emphasise the importance 
of improving American education. The Bill was jeopardised again 
last week when the Department of Justice angered the South by 
moving to compel the authorities of Prince Edward County, in 
Virginia, to reopen the schools which they had closed rather than 
admit Negro pupils. This step may cost the education Bill 
southern support. 

Nevertheless, the Administration is convinced that there are 
enough votes to pass the Bill on its own merits ; the only problem 
is to find ways of mollifying the various special interests. Ingenious 
means of doing this are being discussed. The most likely solution 
is to follow the Administration’s Bill with another enlarging and 
extending the National Defence Education Act. This already gives 
federal aid to private and public schools alike, though so far only 
to improve the teaching of science, mathematics and languages. But 
it could be used to channel money for construction into private 
schools. It even seems possible that the proposal to give medical 
aid to the aged through the social security system may essay the 
congressional gauntlet far sooner than was expected ; there is a 
plan by some progressive Senators to insert the substance of the 
scheme in amendments to a popular Bill to lower the retiring 
age and otherwise improve social security benefits, which has 
passed the House and is now before the Senate. The Administra- 
tion’s housing Bill is also off to a good start. 


ACED with this run of Democratic good news, the Republicans 
EF retort that the Bills are so innocuous by the time they reach the 
floor that there is little sense in opposing them.. This is a little 
disingenuous ; plenty of Republicans echo the refrain of one of 
Mr Groucho Marx’s ditties: “ However you have changed it or 
condensed it, I’m against it.” In fact, it is the Republicans who 
“have not got the votes ”°—because their liberal wing is unable 
and unwilling to go on record as against any and every pro- 
gressive measure. 

President Kennedy has, in fact, tuned his song with skill to 
the central block of moderates. In contrast with President Truman, 
who challenged Congress with radical measures which were bound 
to run straight on to the rocks, he has sought to discover the most 
that Congress will accept and has asked only a little more for 
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bargaining purposes. The result has been dilution of his pro- 
gramme—and dismay among the left-wing elements in the Demo- 
cratic party such as American for Democratic Action. But the 
President has two cogent defences for his appeasing line. He can 
argue that he ought not to disappoint the middle-of-the-road group 
in Congress which wants some reconstruction and reform provided 
that it is not radical. Secondly, he can argue, under his breath, 
that many of his measures are wedges to.be whacked home later. 


The Administration will not get all it wants, and it will get far less . 


than its impressive messages to Congress demand, but what may 
be called the total area of decision in Congress is moving in the 
right direction. Eighteen months ago the prospects for medical 
aid to the aged looked doubtful ; now the American Medical 
Association is palpably on the defensive. 

These tactics have deflated the estimates of the numbers of 
the dichards. Mr Kennedy is, after all, the Democrats’ President ; 
he is embattled and in need of loyalty. This does not move some 
thirty recalcitrants in the House and four or five in the Senate ; 
but it is a potent factor with Southern Congressmen to their left. 
At a recent Democratic fund-raising dinner in North Carolina, at 
which all the state’s twelve members of the House were present 
and made their bow to the company, the eleven who had voted 
against the President and the Speaker in the fight over the Rules 
Committee received only muted applause and some booing, while 
the single member who had voted with the President received 
an ovation. This is only a straw in the wind, but it supports the 
optimistic view that the President, who was always thought to be 
worth twenty votes, is now worth forty. | 

The recent run of successes may not continue. The Adminis- 
tration’s programme contains some obvious stumbling blocks even 
apart from education or medical aid—for example, the contro- 
versial farm and tax Bills, the demand for a Department of Urban 
Affairs (the creation of which might permit Mr Kennedy to bring 
in Mr Weaver as the first Negro in the Cabinet), even the Peace 
Corps. Further “ miscalculations”” in foreign affairs might start 
losing the President support at home ; already the Republicans 
have begun to criticise him, and Mr Nixon’s speaking tour is just 
starting. The argument that the President is popular but that his 
programme-is not has so far meant little, because Mr Kennedy’s 
popularity has won congressional votes for his programme. Mr 
Kennedy’s popularity will not cash cheques indefinitely in Con- 
gress. But at least the President has shown that he can get some 
useful measures through a difficult Legislature and the verdict on 
the first three months is certainly “ so far—so good.” 


No Mistake on Laos 


HILE Congress and the press were still involved in post- 
mortems on the Cuban expedition President Kennedy was 
busy showing that he had learned the lesson of that disaster and 
that the mistakes made there were not to be repeated in handling 
the latest crisis, the continued fighting in Laos. In particular he 
has been meeting almost every day with the National Security 
Council, the top level group of policy advisers which was neglected 
almost completely when the Cuban plans were being laid. Con- 
gressional leaders, too, were kept fully informed of what was being 
considered and Mr Adlai Stevenson, the Ambassador to the United 
Nations, was called into some of the discussions. The special 
need for his advice became clear as reports from the meetings 
showed that very probably the United Nations was going to be 
asked to intervene in Laos since neither America’s allies nor 
America’s Congress, nor, indeed, many of America’s experts 
favoured direct military intervention by the United States. 
As the week went on it also became clear that the President 
and his advisers, including congressional leaders, were even more 
concerned about communist activities in South Vietnam and about 
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the growing threat to south-east Asia in general than they were 
about the immediate hostilities in Laos. And this concern will 
go on even if, as now seems probable, a cease-fire has actually 
been achieved at last in Laos. Without this the Americans are 
not prepared to take part in the international negotiations on the 
future of that country which are due to begin im Geneva next week 
and in which the United States is expected to insist on unassail- 
able guarantees of independence for and neutrality by Laos. 

That the anti-communist frontiers all across the world must be 
maintained is still President Kennedy’s basic policy. The Cuban 
fiasco and the Laotian frustration have merely made him realise 
that this is going to be a more complex and lengthy task than he 
knew when he took office. But his determination to pursue it with 
patience and without rancour in spite of the initial set-backs is 
shown by his refusal to withdraw from the negotiations on a per- 
manent ban on atomic testing, disappointingly unco-operative as 
the Russians have been, or to allow the United States to resume 
such tests, popular as this would be with many-of the people who 
are criticising him for his initial failures. 


What's Fit to Print? 


HEN President Kennedy appealed to American newspaper- 

men to ask themselves, before they printed a story, not only 
“jis it news ?” but also “is it in the interests of the national 
security ?” he did not mention the part which the press played 
in the: Cuban affair. Yet almost certainly this prompted his call 
for self-discipline and it might have been more enlightening, 
though not as easy, to discuss the issue in terms of a concrete 
example. The charges are that the press exaggerated the number 
of men involved, thus making the fiasco seem worse than it was 
and Dr Castro’s victory correspondingly brilliant ; and that it 
printed stories about the preparations for the invasion which aided 
Dr Castro. | 

Yet the government made no attempt to give reliable guidance, 
to silence the voluble Cuban exiles or to deflate the estimates of 
the numbers of men involved. As for the stories about the train- 
ing camps the Cuban radio was broadcasting similar stories before 
they appeared in American newspapers ; was there any point in 
hiding from Americans what everyone else knew? In fact, a 
group of editors in Florida decided, in the national interest, not to 
print the facts. But they were scooped by northern newspapers. 
Finally, some newspapermen argue that more, rather than less, 
should have been published before the invasion ; then public 
opinion might have stopped it. 

It seems, however, that the United States, in an attempt to 
fight fire with fire, is certain to expand, rather than contract, its 
para-military activities and this means that the problem of how to 
safeguard security in a free society with a vigorous and inquisitive 
press is likely to become harder to solve. Indeed, as the President 
said, it may defy solution. The government is tightening its own 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


_ In April the number 
of people out of work in 
the United States went 
down by 533,000 but this 
was no more than was to 
be expected in the 
spring. Employment, at 
65,734,000, went up !ess 
than usual at this season, 
largely owing to bad oO 
weather which delayed 
farm work. 
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NCR RANDOM ACCESS 
MEMORY FILE UNIT 





...1S the heart of the 


This card... 


RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY * 


of the alional 3)\5 


BUSINESS DATA 
PROCESSING COMPUTER. 


% an entirely new concept in magnetic memory systems 


THIS MAGNETIC CARD is the heart of the National 315 Random Access 


Memory ... an unparalleled advance in economical magnetic file 
processing. 


In effect, a reel of magnetic tape-3} inches wide-has been cut 
into 256 strips forming addressable magnetic cards. A single 
card is capable of storing 21,700 alpha-numeric characters. Each 
card contains 7 recording tracks that can be addressed elec- 
tronically by the central processor. 


The 256 cards (5,555,200 alpha-numeric characters) are housed in 
a removable cartridge that can be changed in less time than it 





1089 Offices in 121 Countries 


Learn why the NATIONAL 315 is the most 
advanced electronic data processing system 

yet developed. Call your NCR office or write to 
NCR ELECTRONICS, 206-216 Marylebone Road, 
London NW 1, Telephone: paDdington 7070 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED 


takes to change a reel of magnetic tape! Up to 16 Random Access 
Memory file units can be operated on-line with the National 315 
. .. providing 88,883,200 alpha-numeric characters... an un- 
precedented capacity for a Random Access Memory. 


This unique system combines all the advantages of random and 
sequential processing . .. eliminates rewind time .. . requires 
fewer files .. . speeds sorting, up-dating, and reporting routine. 


INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL 315 for investment - Its unusual 
expansibility - Its high speed - Its balanced processing - Its 
economy of programming - Its ease of operation. 
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precautions, as is only right. Mr Kennedy insists that he is not 
proposing any official censorship, even in the present “clear and 
present danger ”"—an‘ ominous phrase used in past wars to justify 
the abridgement of civil liberties. But he would welcome a volun- 
tary scheme put forward by the press itself and would co-operate 
in carrying it out. 

The reaction of many, though not all, newspapers has been 
hostile. Yet in theory the President’s view—that the public should 
have access to all information outside a narrow range of military 
secrets—is unexceptionable. And in practice the Administration 
has made a good start by inviting radio and television commen- 
tators and newspapermen to extensive background briefings on 
foreign affairs—though at a time when the President was appeal- 
ing to the press for more discretion it seems unfortunate that a 
communist newspaperman was included in the invitation. 


Pickets 
Go to 
the Zoo 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE strike of helpers and maintenance men at the Bronx Zoo- 

logical Park which was called just before Easter is still unsettled 
although officials of New York City are doing their best, behind 
the scenes, to end it. The animals are being cared for by a skeleton 
staff, but the great gates are shut against the 200,000 visitors a 
month who normally come in the spring. There are no children 
crowding to see this year’s crop of young tapirs and lemurs and 
no cries of delight over the woolly lambs in the Children’s Zoo, 
no begging to be allowed to pat just one baby monkey. Instead, 
pickets stand outside and telephone inquiries are met with a 
recorded announcement, “the Bronx Zoo will not be open today 
on account of a strike,” which makes it impossible even to ask about 
the baby hippopotamus. 

The point at issue is neither wages, hours nor conditions of work, 
but the signing of a contract with a trade union. The park’s 
management insists that this industrial invasion of their zoological 
peace must include a clause guaranteeing that the animals will be 
fed in any future strike ; Local 1501 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employees’ Union says that it is the labour contract 
itself which is the sticking point and that the union is prepared to 
guarantee that the animals will be fed if the management promises 
not to resort to strike-breakers. Nominally, the strike is directed 
against the New York Zoological Society which runs the Zoo and 
an Aquarium at Coney Island ; this, with its new triple pool, is also 
closed. Behind the society stands the City of New York which 
owns the land and the buildings (the society has built one or two 
of them), while the Zoological Society owns the 3,000 mammals, 
birds, amphibians and reptiles. The city also provides the money 
to pay the keepers and maintenance men, though the society hires 
and fires them. 

This somewhat anomalous relationship, does not make the 
settlement of the strike any easier. The Zoological Society, which 
is 62 years old, still shows traces of the Theodore Roosevelt era in 
which it was founded, The list of members includes the names of 
old New York families which are also on the lists of sponsors and 
supporters of the opera, the orchestras and the museums. The 
society’s methods of looking after its animals and conducting its 
scientific work are modern, but it seems to be less enlightened in 
handling its relations with its employees. It would like to keep 
these relations on a warm, personal basis, somewhat alien to today’s 
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labour negotiations, but too often this has meant taking unselfish 
devotion for granted. 

Like the Royal Zoological Society, the New York one is a 
privately organised research group, with interests ranging from the 
chemistry of marine vertebrates to the ethology of gorillas. A 
station studies tropical fauna at Trinidad ; one at Jamaica concerns 
itself with coral reefs. In Wyoming the Jackson Hole Biological 
Research Station operates in conjunction with the university there. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, African gorillas are under 
observation. 

Funds for the Zoo and for the society’s scientific work come from 
three chief sources: the city, private members and charitable 
foundations. In 1959 the society received more than $500 million 


THE 





in gifts, grants and legacies, while the city contributed $835,000 ff} 


to run the Zoo, Government grants for scientific work yielded 
$96,000. Members of the society, who number almost four 
thousand, pay annual subscriptions ranging from $15 to $100, or 
$500 for a life membership. They consider the Zoo their special 
property, but so do all the children among the hundred and twenty- 
nine million people who swarmed in in 1959. The children are 
not deprived entirely of young animal life by the strike for the 
zoos in Central Park and Brooklyn, both owned and operated by 
the city, have come to terms with the union. Neither, however, 
has the special charm or the scientific repute of the Bronx Zoo. 


New Friends for Negroes 


P RINCE EpwarD County in darkest Virginia was involved in one 

of the five cases in which in 1954 the Supreme Court gave its 
great ruling that racial segregation in schools was unconstitutional. 
Since 1959 Prince Edward County has closed all its free schools 
rather than comply with the court order that Negro children be 
educated with white ones, the only district to have gone as far as 
this although another, in Louisiana, is getting ready to do the same. 
So it is very suitable that Prince Edward County should also be the 
occasion of a bold new attack by the federal government on racial 
discrimination with the Department of Justice entering a school 
segregation case as a plaintiff for the first time. 

To the fury of Virginians who managed to ignore what was going 
on in Part of their state when it did not affect them, the depart- 
ment is asking that all schools in the state should be denied public 
funds as long as there is no free education available in Prince 
Edward County. The department’s charge opens the way for a 
potentially far-reaching declaration by the Supreme Court that local 
authorities have a constitutional obligation to provide free schools. 
This cannot come for many months ; meanwhile the federal judge 
in Richmond will have to decide whether the department may 
become a party to the case, brought originally by Negroes in Prince 
Edward County, since Congress has twice refused to give the 
government power to initiate litigation over segregated schools. 

What Congress has allowed the Department of Justice to do is 
to bring suits alleging that Negroes have been denied their voting 
rights and the new Attorney General is being even more active in 
this respect than was his Republican predecessor. He is now 
moving into Mississippi, the most reactionary stronghold of white 
supremacy. A large part in these investigations is played by the 
Civil Rights Commission, due to disappear at the end of this year. 
The appointment of two well-known liberals to fill vacancies on it 
suggests that the President intends to ask Congress to extend a 
life and that it will then be more active than in the past. 
himself is being very active on behalf of Negroes, using his ne 
to protect African diplomats from racial prejudice and insisting 
that no member of his Cabinet shall attend a racially-segregated 
function and that no discrimination shall be practised by civil 
servants sports’ groups—or by White House news photographers. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
March 20, 1961 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks see $141,933,901.60 
U. S. Government Securities .... 261,999,210.76 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus ..... 





$ 15,000,000.00 
32,000,000.00 







State, Municipal and Other Securities 91,087,094.93 Uadivided Praiss®.. . .... «6 oe 7,716,203.72 
) Loans and Discounts... «+... .. °312,741,678.28 Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 8,560,739.23 
1 Federal Reserve Bank Stock ... . 1,410,000.00 General Reserve ........4.. 8,586,164.58 
r Dank Pretaiedt oS RSE creo 2,250,000.00 Dividend Payable April 1, 1961 .. 562,500.00 
‘Customers’ Liability, Account of. Acceptances Outstanding . ° 5,801,414.45 


Acceptances . . 2. ce eee os 5,801,414.45 


Ce PEE <a ne tk 4 8 8 
Other Resources. . ........ é 391,567.20 : , 





1,031,056.92 





. Deposits: 

Be. ea: oc a °e ° $817,614,867.22 Demand. . . . $470,402,983.81 

y United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at Time 23 7,746,3 11.76 

. $77,985,920.93 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for U. S. Government 30,207,492.75  738,356,788.32 
other purposes as required or permitted by law. a 













Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The 


NORTHERN 





TOTAL . 


RUST 







$817,614,867.22 








250-1000 persons 3-4 sq. ft. per person 
















Hill, London, W.C.2. Tel: TEMple Bar 9434. 


. Chicago 90, Illinois, U.-S. A. _— BANK 
r Cable Address: NORTRUST 
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sol | 'r t ‘ f . The —— _ the mid-day joint and two 
vegetables is on the wane and the really up- 
| ra een a et i ie 4 = — ow provide the welcome 
t t 
ng a ade cs 0 aia cooked on the spot. 
rt- | sree 2 TORE ectric Catering Equipment 
lie As in every other industry, the main factors Electric catering equipment covers every 
governing the economics of the catering single kitchen activity and some of the 
nce business are ae - papas, —: of - appliances in common use are: 
ra duction, and well-being of workpeople. COOKING. Ranges, boiling tables, steaming, 
cal | Electricity measures up well to these three roasting and pastry ovens, vegetable boilers, 
essential factors. ; eno fryers, griller/toasters. 
ols. The et oe of nope is bet- SERVICE AND WASHING-UP EQUIPMENT. Bains- 
= | pan cabin ualit ci eeam poor If an existing kitchen is already using other ™arie, hot cupboards, washing-up machines 
nay pow 4 emtin onaen ae ater Scien ert eat, ‘t¥pes of cooking equipment, however, elec- for the larger kitchen and sterilising sinks for 
. is , * trical equipment can still be introduced item the smaller, refrigerated cold-service counter 
a ee of cra a by item to bring increasing benefits. and display cabinets, soda fountains. 
with the o an e size of the a : 7 
"I | cunilidhaaset, but is usually between } and Quick-service Equipment sae dca mus _ en 
vs 2 ofa unit of electricity per meal. Cleanliness The popularity of the quick-service estab- _peeler, slicing machine. mas 
O 1S | of electric cooking is axiomatic and provides lishment where the food is cooked at the on Inf, d 
tin better working conditions for the staff. service counter in the full view of the custo- QUICK-SERVICE EQUIPMENT. Infra-red (con- 
8 Th t f the kitchen is infi 4 mer is steadily growing, and this type of tact) grill, automatic toaster, griddle plate, 
e in | ¢ actual size of the kitchen is influence : : Se : automatic fryer, boiling plates, soup heaters, 
greatly by its shape and by the number of tering can readily be provided in the can- a: 
; MDE . . : etc., and, of course, the indispensable 
now people catered for, but a rough guide is as teen by the installation of a Back Bar cooking refri t 
. ’ unit, installed behind a section of the service ee 
hite follows: enenn 
Kitchen to deal ; Dt. Ce ene is aeaee 
eC ; ° . ‘ , ‘ . 
th | with up to: Size: ————— For further information, get in touch wm | 
pear. 100 persons 5-6 sq. ft. per person nal your Electricity Board or write direct to the 
yn Jt | 100-250 persons 4-5 sq. ft. per person = Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy 





over: 1000 persons 
Design 

Where the kitchen is designed from the start 
for the full use of electricity, planning is 
simplified as the equipment can be placed 


where it is required without reference to the 
need for flues. 


3 sq. ft. per person 





| 
Excellent reference books on the industrial | 
and commercial uses of electricity are avail- | 
able—‘“‘Electric Commercial Catering Hand- | 
book” (5/-, or 5/6 post free) is an example. | 


E.D.A. also have available on free loan in 
the United Kingdom a series of films on the 
industrial uses of electricity, including 
commercial catering. Ask for a catalogue. 
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Another Bite at GM 


s the largest industrial enterprise in the country, if not in the 
world, the General Motors Corporation knows that it is bound 
to rivet the attention of the anti-trust experts. Last year its sales— 
of motor cars, road machinery, omnibuses, locomotives, farm equip- 
ment, kitchen appliances and aircraft engines—totalled $12 billion. 
So far the attackers have concentrated on the outskirts of this 
industrial empire. But with a bite here and a bite there, GM may 
well fear that these moves are a prelude to an attempt to split it 
up, on the grounds that bigness confers, almost inevitably, the 
power to crush competition. 

That this power was used unfairly to give the company a 
monopoly of the manufacture of diesel locomotives is the heart 
of the most recent case against GM, which is now added to two 
others, one concerning its Euclid, or earth-moving, division and 
another involving its omnibus business. There is no dispute over 
the fact that GM has captured 84 per cent of the market for 
diesel locomotives or that, in consequence, two of its big com- 
petitors in this field have been squeezed out and the third has 
suffered. The government says this is primarily because the com- 
pany used its economic power as probably the largest shipper of 
goods in the country to force the railways to buy GM locomotives. 
Other illegalities with which it is charged include manipulating 
prices to damage its competitors, financing leases of locomotives on 
terms which they could not match and offering to build locomotive 
shops near compliant railways. GM’s explanation of its near- 
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monopoly, on the contrary, is that it was the innovator in this field, 
while its competitors clung to steam locomotives long after they 
were obsolete. But it is not certain that a plea of greater fore- 
sight, inventiveness and efficiency, even if it is sustained, con- 
stitutes a valid defence against charges of monopoly. In the bus 
case one of the government’s lawyers argued that the ability to 
make a better product would increase monopoly powers, not 
excuse them. 

If the corporation is found guilty on the diesel charge, the imme- 
diate penalty will be only a relatively small fine. But the way 
would then be open to damage suits from buyers if the government 
had shown that GM used its near-monopoly to charge higher 
prices than were warranted. The government itself is likely to 
bring a companion suit to force the company to divest itself of 
all or part of its locomotive business, just as the government is 
trying to split away much of the company’s bus business. Other 
charges, perhaps affecting the heart of GM’s empire, its production 
of motor cars, are not ruled out. 


Sharing Burdens in Textiles 


MERICAN producers of textiles like to think that the diverse and 
deep-rooted troubles of their industry would disappear if only 
the government would impose quotas to stem the rising tide of 
foreign imports. But they have not convinced the President 
although apparently they succeeded with the Cabinet committee 
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Trade unions are dramatising 
this as the “ fruit of automation ” 
to get across to their members 
that some of the unemployment 
has resulted from the substitu- 
tion of machines for men. The 
other main causes are changes in 
markets and changes in products. 
Together the three are produc- 
ing chilling economic forecasts. 
When some years ago advances 
in technology began creating 


from factories in locations more central than 
Detroit. In building these new facilities from 
scratch, Chrysler took advantage of modern 
machinery and techniques; for instance, a 
new assembly plant at St Louis has greater 
capacity than one it supplants, but uses about 
half as many workers, 

At the Ford Company’s famous River 
Rouge works near Detroit there were some 
60,000 production workers a decade ago and 
now there are about 20,000. Ford had to 
expand out of this plant both because increas- 


ESS than a decade ago Detroit, Michigan, 
5 was the bustling “ arsenal of democracy,” 
with one of the lowest rates of unemployment 
in the country and one of the highest demands 
for manpower. Its factories, producing both 
automobiles and arms for the Korean War, 
sent out regular recruiting teams to the 
southern states to coax share-croppers from 
their farms and mountaineers from their 
whiskey stills into well-paid factory jobs 
which required little skill or knowledge. In 
1953 alone, 150,000 workers moved into 
Michigan from other states and in that year 
there were more people, about 2.8 million, at 
work in Michigan than ever before—or since. 


Now Detroit and Michigan as a whole 
have one of the highest rates of unemploy- 
ment in the country and one of the lowest 
long-term demands for manpower. Of nearly 
3 million people in Michigan’s labour force, 
more than 400,000 have no jobs and about 
half of these are in Detroit. This, the 
fifth largest city in America, has been declared 
a “distressed area” and is now an unkempt 
showcase of what is becoming a national 
problem: “ structural unemployment ”—job- 
lessness brought about by changes in the 
structure of the economy. 


mass unemployment in the textile centres of 
New England and in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia there was 
still work for strong backs and willing hands 
in the growing steel and motor industries. 
Never before the present time have so many 
unskilled workers been let go by so many 
industries in so short a period. Michigan is 
a stark example of the consequences: no 
longer can its factories absorb the overflow 
of other areas ; many of its own jobless have 
no hope of work in the state and nowhere 
else to go. 


fer automobile industry, on which Michi- 
gan’s economy—particularly in the Detroit 
area—rested so long, provides case studies of 
what has happened. At the big Dodge car 
plant in Hamtramck, in the middle of Detroit, 
there were approximately 33,000 workers 
about ten years ago and now there are around 
7,500. This plant used to be the Chrysler 
Corporation’s main manufacturing facility, 
turning out engines and body pressings as 
well as assembling finished cars. The grow- 
ing demand in new marketing areas forced 
Chrysler to build assembly plants in other 
parts of the country and to supply them 


ing sales required more capacity and because 
of the growth of new markets ; so it built 
new engine and assembly #lants in Ohio. 
When the compact Falcon model was planned, 
it was easier to convert the modern assembly 
plant in Ohio to produce it than to try to 
refurbish the Rouge lines. The engine for 
the Falcon could have gone into either the 
Rouge engine plant or into one in Ohio. The 
company consulted the trade union and it 
was agreed to keep assembly of the V-8 engine 
in Detroit and turn out the engine for the 
small car in Cleveland. Sometimes last year 
Ford was hiring workers in Cleveland to 
produce engines for the popular Falcon while 
it was laying off workers at the Rouge engine 
plant because of slow sales of V-8 cars. 
The reduction of employment at Dodge is 
the result of changes in markets ; at Ford it 
is the result of changes in product. Always 
present, of course, is the high cost of man- 
power compared with what that manpower 
can produce or contribute. The repetitive, 


manual tasks for which Michigan hired ut 
skilled workers years ago no longer exist— 
and never will again. Machines have freed 
men to do things that are too expensive to 
attempt with machines and to perform the 
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which he set. up three months ago to deal.-with this urgent and 
delicate problem. It is urgent because the textile industry is the 
country’s second largest employer of labour and its ills not only 
contribute to the general pool of unemployment but also are 
making matters worse in the depressed areas which this Adminis- 
tration is pledged to help. The problem is delicate politically 
because southern Congressmen have begun to threaten trouble 
for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which must be 
extended next year and because trade unions have been threatening 
to boycott Japanese imports. But simply to accede to the demand 
for quotas would have slammed the door on the needs of the 
developing countries and set back the expansion of trade to which 
the United States is pledged. 

It is true that among the seven proposals which the President 
announced this week was a pledge to give careful consideration 
“on their merits” to any applications under existing statutes 
for relief from damage caused by imports. But this is a long 
and uncertain process and the President’s commitment does not 
go very far. His other proposals, which are more vigorous, include 
an expanded programme of government research into new uses 
and markets for textiles (a job the industry has been too short- 
sighted to do for itself); possible tax concessions to help it to 
modernise its equipment) ; an attempt to eliminate the advantage 
given to foreign producers by the United States’s own subsidy on 
exports of raw cotton ; and a plan to give direct assistance to com- 
munities injured by increased imports. 

The most interesting suggestion, however, is the one for a con- 


ference of. the textile-importing and textile-exporting countries. 
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The. theory is that established industries could be protected, to 
some extent, without cutting off the developing countries from their 
main markets if other advanced countries, chiefly those in western 
Europe, could agree to take more imports of low-cost textiles, while 
the exporters agreed to exercise more self-restraint. Japan has done 
so, in its trade with the United States, but the experiment has 
pleased no one because other exporters—Hongkong, Pakistan and 
India—have ‘surged in instead. A piecemeal solution is useless. 
But the United States may find that it is not the only country with 
burdens to share. 


Interior Caught Out 


R UDALL, the Secretary of the Interior, who boasted after the 

Administration’s successful fight over the House Rules Com- 
mittee that he had played politics “up to the hilt,” has been 
impaled on his own sword. Although his official job involves super- 
vision of the oil and gas industry he is accused of soliciting contri- 
butions to Democratic party funds from prominent oilmen. He 
only dropped a hint to a friend but a hint from such a source is 
not to be disregarded lightly. Mr Udall’s timing was particularly 
inept for the President has just sent a message to Congress out- 
lining ways of imposing higher standards of ethics upon govern- 
ment officials. It is only about a week since Mr Udall embarrassed 
the President, who was seeking Republican support over the Cuban 
fiasco, by pointing out on a broadcast that the invasion plan had 
been inherited from the Eisenhower Administration. 





many human services that no machine can do. 


There lies Michigan’s future: an economy 
based on research, on manufacturing com- 
plicated products requiring skilled personnel, 
and on providing services—the state’s popula- 
tion is still increasing rapidly. 


RB” unfortunately the people who are un- 
employed in Michigan do not fit into that 
kind of economy. The typical victim of 
Michigan’s structural unemployment is a 
Southerner between 30 and 45 years old 
(although many are younger), with only an 
elementary education, semi-skilled or entirely 
unskilled, having spent a week or so being 
trained to do a repetitive job, and more likely 
to be Negro than white. Many of these men 
have years of seniority in the plants where 
they once worked—and what was once a 
hardly-won privilege can now be a disadvan- 
tage. A laid-off worker with 12 years’ seniority 
at, say, Chrysler applies for a job. Then the 
interview goes something like this: 

Do you think you'll get a call-back at Chrysler ? 

I don’t know, mister. 

If you did get a call-back, would you go ? 


Well, I guess I’d have to to keep my seniority, 
wouldn’t I ? 


At that point the possibility of a job ends ; 
no employer is going to hire a man who gives 
provisional notice to quit even before he has 
signed on. In point of brutal fact, the man 
will not be called back to Chrysler but neither 
company nor union tells him so. 

In a way this is merciful. The company 
might, for example, get a large military con- 
tract ; one of the benefits of seniority is that 
aman is given preference in hiring at any 
company plant within the area and he would 
lose this if, instead of being laid off, his 


employment was terminated. Then also he 
would lose his seniority for all the fringe 
benefits such as pensions, health care, vacation 
pay and supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation. For this reason, and because it 
wishes to keep its membership up, a union 
does not want its members dismissed ; this 
suits the companies because it means that 
there is always a ready pool of labour avail- 
able if needed. 

As long as these men think that they have a 
chance of going back to work at $2.75 an hour 
in an automobile plant they are not going to 
be very interested in a non-manufacturing job 
paying $1.75 an hour. Even if they were 
made to understand that their former jobs 
were gone for ever, there would be no point 
at present in trying to move them elsewhere ; 
there are practically no jobs anywhere for the 
unskilled and untrained. 


HE most frequent proposal is that these 
‘Bele unemployed people should be 
retrained for work that is, or will be, in 
demand. But a 45-year-old man who ended 
his education before high school and has been 
working one kind of machine in one factory 
for the past 30 years, with his off time spent 
fishing and watching television, thinks that he 
is a poor bet to “go back to school,” and 
he is probably right. Most former factory 
workers are scared of any job that puts them 
into contact with the public (many do not 
know how to dress or talk for a job behind 
a shop counter, for example), and the pay is 
much lower than the earnings around which 
they have built their lives. There have been 
numerous retraining schemes already and 
none has been notably successful although 


that is no argument for giving up the idea. 

Meanwhile, every year more than a million 
young people are coming into the labour 
force for the first time, to compete for jobs 
with the structurally unemployed. American 
business believes in training its employees 
and has been doing so for years. But it also 
believes, understandably, that a 20-year-old 
accustomed to studying and to mental dis- 
cipline—even if only on the secondary school 
level—will be more likely to profit from a 
course in how to be, say, a supervisor than 
a man who has worked on a repetitive job for 
15 years and has trouble with three-syllable 
words. Yet there are several hundred 
thousand such men in Michigan and several 
millions in the United States. 
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Welder Svensson 
is going places 


He certainly is. Trained at Svenska Metallverken’s Welding Institute, he has 
been busy at atomic reactor projects in Belgium and the Netherlands, as well 
as in Sweden itself. Aluminium is in many ways an excellent material for 
nuclear applications, but... considerable skill is required in welding it. Here 
Svenska Metallverken’s long experience of working aluminium has proved in- 
valuable. Even before the first World War, Svenska Metallverken was welding 
aluminium. It was first in Sweden, too, to use the inert-gas shielded arc process. 
And Welder Svensson is not exceptional—what is exceptional is the number of 
Metallverken-trained welders who are qualified for nuclear work. 


SVENSHA METALLVERKEN i 


EXPORT DIVISION +» VASTERAS + SWEDEN 
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Svenska Metallverken for “semis” 


With its five separate manufacturing divisions, 
Svenska Metallverken's yearly output of nonfer- 
rous products exceeds 100,000 tons. Besides the 
sizable facilities at Finspong for turning out rolled 
and extruded products of aluminium—the raw 
material for reactor components — Svenska Metall- 
verken makes quantities of rolled, extruded, and 
drawn pruducts of copper, brass, and other non- 
ferrous alloys, as well as finished components of 
nonferrous metals and nonmetallics. A letter to 
our Export Division will show how we can help sim- 
plify your assembly and fabrication problems too. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Agony of Angola 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LUANDA 


NTIL just recently Angola has been, of all African territories, 
the most heavily insulated against political change, and 
indeed against the most modest social advance. Now “ the 

so-called winds of history (Dr Salazar’s contemptuous phrase) have 
reached and crossed the frontier of Angola. An area of some 
40,000 square miles adjoining the Congo, and larger than Portugal 
itself, is in a state of economic collapse and civil war. 

The strange thing about the present rebellion is that despite the 
apparatus of totalitarian rule the authorities were taken completely 
by surprise. The attacks began in February when bands of ter- 
rorists moved down over a broad front from the Congo Republic 
into northern Angola. Some carried rifles and machine guns, but 
their main. weapon was the evil-looking katana, the. local name for 
a panga, or bush knife. The pattern of the campaign is simple 
and primitive: marauding groups close in on remote farms, vil- 
lages and lonely trading posts, surprising the white inhabitants 
and their African workers asleep or at breakfast. . The killing is 
ferocious and indiscriminate. Pictures and films available in Luanda 
show that the rebels are waging war with a savagery that matches 
the ‘worst excesses of Mau Mau. 


Although Portuguese intelligence has been feeble, and little is 
known about the leaders in the field, the evidence available suggests 
that the campaign has been concerted and planned to some extent. 
Several targets are attacked simultaneously. Bridges are destroyed 
and roads cut to delay the arrival of relief forces. For the rebels, 
escape is easy ; this land of equatorial swamps, seven-foot elephant 
grass, and roads which the rains make impassable, provides a 
perfect theatre for guerrilla fighting. White and African refugees 
who managed to flee reached Luanda in a state of stupefaction 
and horror, and their eye-witness tales induced in the population a 
mood of hate and fear that bodes ill for the future of race relations 
in the territory. In the city itself poor whites, who all carry arms, 
went out into the streets and shot innocent Africans out of sheer 
tage. Several dozen were murdered in this way. An eight o’clock 
curfew put an end to this activity, but not before much harm had 
been done. 

The reaction of the Portuguese government has been .as swift 
as the means allow. Paratroops were flown in, and a battalion of 
infantry arrived by sea ; four more shiploads are on the way. Their 
attival, and the end of the wet season in June, will signal the 
launching’ of an all-out effort to crush the revolt. In the absence 
of any official information, it has been estimated that some 15,000 
Angolan and metropolitan troops and police are at present deployed 
in the territory. Their methods of reprisal are known to be severe 
to the point of barbarity, but an iron censorship and a complete 
tefusal to allow any journalists (even from the captive local press, 
whose editors are mere parrots in a locked official cage) to visit 
the northern province have successfully concealed from the world 
these draconian measures which are at present the whole of Dr 
Salazar’s Angolan policy. The military plan is quite simple. The 
air force goes in first, to bomb and destroy any village suspected 
of harbouring rebels. Then the army follows to “ pacify ” what is 
left. In Luanda the word “ prisoner” is never mentioned, either 
in conversation or in any communiqué. Nor, apart from periodical 


obituary notices of known European dead, has any list of casualties 
been published. The best available estimate from semi-official 
sources puts the number of whites killed at between 700 and 900 ; 
and it is reasonably certain that the number of Africans killed 
runs into several thousand on both sides. The fact that only 
twenty whites lost their lives in Kenya during the whole of the 
Mau Mau campaign gives some indication of the silent ferocity 
of the present struggle in northern Angola. 


To any inquiry about who precisely is responsible for the revolt 
the Portuguese authorities invariably reply that it is instigated from 
outside and undertaken by agitators and criminal elements who 
have sought refuge in the former Belgian Congo. It is true that 
many Angolan Africans live north of the Congo estuary, and many 
more habitually cross and recross the frontier with the tribesman’s 
traditional disregard for straight lines, mysteriously drawn on a 
map by white men. But the extent of the revolt, and the fact that 
the invaders are frequently joined by sympathisers inside Angola, 
suggest that the Portuguese now have a national uprising on their 
hands. Two organisations seem to be mainly responsible: the 
Unido das Populacdes de Angola (UPA), led by Roberto Holden, 
a black Angolan, with its headquarters in Leopoldville ; and the 
Frente Revolucionaria para a Independencia Nacional das Coldénias 
Portuguesas (FRAIN), a combination of four opposition groups 
based at Conakry who enjoy the active support of séveral emergent 
African nations. 

( 


HE economic consequences of the revolt are already serious. 

Coffee is the territory’s largest export. Large quantities are 
sold to the United States, where it is found highly suitable for 
making instant coffee. Northern Angola is the main coffee grow- 
ing area. In the past weeks the rebels have destroyed large stocks 
held in local warehouses, and there will be no harvest this year 
because the workers have fled or been killed. The effect is already 
evident in a rising tide of unemployment among the poor whites 
and the poorer blacks. The business men of Luanda have cabled 
an appeal for financial help to Dr Salazar, but none has been 
forthcoming so far. 


The first reaction of a visitor to Angola today is one of surprise 
that the authorities should have been able to keep static for so long 
a situation so ripe for change. A few basic figures make sad reading. 
After 400 years of Portuguese rule there are still less than 250 miles 
of tarred roads. The average wage of the African is $6 a month. 
At 98 per cent, the illiteracy rate is among the highest in the world 
(metropolitan Portugal, with a rate of 45 per cent, can make a 
corresponding claim in Europe). Outside the main towns and a 
few mission stations, health services hardly exist. The evil system 
of indentured labour is still enforced ; the latest instance was early 
this year when Africans were brought to work on the cotton planta- 
tions at Malange. Their earnings were so low that they went on 
strike ; they were promptly bombed by the Portuguese air force. 
Some regard this incident as the immediate cause of the present 
revolt. 
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Out of a black population of 43 million, Angola has 30,000 
assimilados who enjoy the basic rights denied to their fellows. They 
must pass certain tests which are strictly applied: they must be self- 
supporting, they must read and write Portuguese with facility, and 
they must have severed all contacts with their tribe. Some have 
prospered in government service and the professions ; others, to the 
chagrin of the Portuguese, have, as in Algeria, left the country to 
join liberation movements outside. Apart from the assimilados— 
the one jewel in a tarnished crown—the general picture of African 
life in Angola is one of medieval ignorance, squalor and repression. 
It should cause no surprise that Portugal has always refused any 
impartial United Nations inspection of its African territories. There 
is much to hide. 

The past year or two has seen a growing awareness among 
moderate whites in Angola that the situation was too bad to last. 
Opposition to Dr Salazar peeped into the open now and then. 
Faint cracks appeared in the monolith. A powerful section of the 
Catholic church hierarchy in the territory is known to favour a 
policy of separatism. The outbreak of the rebellion, however, and 
the savagery employed by both sides, represent a setback for these 
liberalising trends. The majority of the 163,000 whites in Angola 
have rallied behind the Lisbon government, and see no other solu- 
tion than force ; but the Portuguese army is small and inexperienced 
in dealing with a revolt of the present dimensions ; and the wild 
terrain favours the enemy. Behind closed doors in Luanda one 
hears often the words “ another Algeria,” and murmured doubts 
about the outcome. Can Portugal go it alone? 


Algerian Powder Barrel 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


“« WT would be a good thing if the GPRA (Moslem rebel govern- 

ment) took over and tried to run this country ; as things are 
now it is utterly unworkable.” The comment, by one of the few 
senior French civil servants here who are both conscientious and 
uncommitted, sums up the situation in Algeria a week after the 
collapse of the Challe coup d’état. Of the four factors—one might 
as well say factions—three, the army, the administration and the 
European population, are hopelessly and irreparably divided, 
indisciplined and rancorous. They are divided among themselves 
as well as in their attitude to France. Only the fourth, the 
Moslems, are in any way stable ; and theirs is a watchful stability 
born of their complete obedience to, and trust in, their leaders in 
Tunis. The sudden military revolt and its spectacular failure 
might have been expected at least to have cleared the air a little. 
The contrary is true ; rarely, even here, has one had a more vivid 
impression of sitting on a powder barrel. 

The army, and this means mainly but not entirely the regular 
officers, is unrepentant. If they have a regret it is that they did not 
more wholeheartedly support the “quarteron” of generals. 
Officers who merely sat on the fence are now saying, “ If all of us 
who were with Challe in our hearts had had the courage to show 
our support he would have been in power in Paris today.” The 
men responsible for psychological warfare are trying to counter 
this feeling by putting out the odd argument that the army’s pay 
and rations come from Paris and that “French Algeria without 
France ” could not support them for a week. The extremist officers 
merely reply “ Why without France? ” There is also a feeling that 
coups d’état are not so difficult to organise, with the addition, “ We 
Shall do better next time.” As military pride is also being severely 
hurt by the breaking-up of crack regiments, the reorganisation of 
the army, which is being actively tackled, is infinitely difficult. 

The Algerian police, as was to be expected, were thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and untrustworthy. An unspecified number of 





officers in every large town is under house arrest, and although 
new men are being sent over from metropolitan France there 
are not nearly enough to make the force loyal, effective and reliable. 
There are strong doubts. whether any police officer who happened 
to stumble across any of the wanted generals and colonels would 
make an arrest. Only the gendarmerie seem to have done their 
duty unquestioningly ; and it is they who are in charge of the 
searches. 

The civil administration has been completely shattered by the 
revolt. At the top there is a small nerve centre of senior officials 
in the huge Government-General building who are loyal, mainly 
efficient and, on the whole, devoted to President de“Gaulle. Bui 
they are not all intelligent ; and many of them are badly frightened, 
as emerges clearly in their relations with the press, despite the 
excellence of the small official public relations department.; There 
is no censorship, as such, but there are endless delays and much 
confusion, owing mainly to the reluctance of responsible officials 
to commit themselves or to make up their minds what they dare 
or dare not say until.it is too late to matter. In the provinces, 
including the other large cities, it is a different matter. There 
was little fence-sitting there ; when they saw how strong local 
support was for General Challe the majority of provincial officials 
came out openly on the side of the revolt. They, as well as mayors 
and councillors, have been revoked, suspended and transferred 
wholesale and there is in reality very little left of the adminis- 
tration. The few trained men available as replacements are un- 
willing to take over unpopular posts in the midst of a European 
population which seems to be entirely for Algérie frangaise. 

How to run the country at all is the first problem for M. Louis 
Joxe, the minister for Algerian affairs. The vacant jobs could 
now be filled by Moslems, who can fairly easily obtain a dispen- 
sation from the government-in-exile in Tunis to take on civil 
service appointments. This will probably be the answer. But it 
will certainly lead to increasing difficulties with the Europeans, 
and it may be unacceptable to quite.a large proportion of the 
French officials in Algiers. Moreover, even if there are enough 
trained Moslems available to fill all the vacancies, which is doubt- 
ful, it is by no means certain that they want such work when 
they can earn far more in their usual occupations, the lav, 
journalism and trade. The unbridgeable gulf that has always existed 
between the French officials and the Moslem population prevents 
the French from having, in fact, much idea how many Moslems 
are available for government service. 


T is when one comes to consider the Europeans that the true im- 

mensity of the Algerian problem becomes apparent. They have 
not changed at all. Their theme, sung openly and defiantly and 
accompanied by the tapping out of the Algérie frangaise signal 
on anything available, is, “ We shall rise again.” It is true that they 
are mercurial, up one day, down the next. But that they are 
unrepentant, savage at the failure of the Challe revolt, impressed 
by the stir they have made in world opinion, and that they hate 
President de Gaulle now far more than they hate Dr Ferhat Abbas, 
is incontestable. The latest offshoot of French extremism, the 
OAS (Organisation of the Secret Army), is growing rapidly in 
strength and is far more successful than its various predecessor 
in hiding both its numbers and the identity of its leaders. Bu! 
it is known that the OAS is training hard, and it is suspected thet 
the large numbers of modern weapons missing from variou' 
arsenals and depots are in its possession. 

Well-informed officials suggest that if Paris stands firm and 
carries through the purge, the punishment and the reorganisation— 
which is, however, by no means sure—the present belligerency ma! 
give way to a mood of resignation. In that case, the bulk of th 
Europeans could be divided into three roughly equal parts: 4 
third would return to a France many of them have never sect 
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a third would come to terms with the Moslems, and the remaining 
third would constitute a desperate and dangerous maquis. 

So far the Moslems have behaved impeccably. They have with- 
out a murmur obeyed orders from Tunis to remain calm and avoid 
trouble. They are likely to go on doing so, unless provocation by 
French activists becomes unbearable. The great danger in the 
immediate future is that it may. If it does not, then there is 
likely to be a recrudescence of resistance among the settlers to 
the gaullist authorities, which, in the long run, would have the 
same result—widespread disorder. No one here believes that the 
Evian negotiations will be allowed to take their natural course 
without another explosion of some kind or another in Algiers. 


History in the Rewriting 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ISTORY is normally rewritten with an eye to the present. 

The speed at which the hundred hours’ coup in Algiers is 
now being surrounded with myths is significant. Two legends 
are being fostered simultaneously. One shows President de Gaulle 
slaying a dragon single-handed ; the other claims that, except for 
a small band of conspirators, everybody was splendidly loyal, in 
the army as well as in the administration. Instead of stressing 
the contradictions between these two versions, it might be more 
useful to ponder their purpose. 

Nobody denies General de Gaulle’s skill and determination in 
the hour of crisis. The skill lay in manipulating reserve weapons 
in such a way as not to have to use them. One such weapon was 
American support. Naturally, this has been the subject of denials 
by both sides. But it stands to reason that General Gavin, the 
American ambassador, did not call at the Elysée on that dramatic 
Sunday night to express his admiration for French culture. The 


other, more important, weapon was the appeal to popular support, - 


with the suggestion of an ultimate recourse to the arming of the 
people. Whereas M. Pflimlin, three years earlier, surrendered to 
the generals, this time President de Gaulle warned them not to 
drive him to desperate measures which they would all regret. 

The rapid collapse of the coup and the failure of the military 
blackmail make the surrender of the Fourth Republic look even 
more cowardly in retrospect. In fairness to M. Pflimlin and his 
associates, however, two points must be made. Not only was there 
no General de Gaulle waiting in the background this time, but 
the attitude of the officers was also different. There was no longer 
the same general desire among them to change the regime in 
France. Even during their two days of hesitation while waiting 
to pick the winner, they knew that in neither case would victory 
go to parliament, parties and politicians. When General Challe 
tried to win over Admiral Querville with the argument that gaullist 
policy was leading straight to a popular front, he was met with a 
shrug and the rejoinder that the insurgents’ own actions were 
more likely to bring that result. 

In that sense, the crisis was a dialogue between the president 
and his officers, with the popular voice no more than a background 
murmur. The success of the warning strike organised by the 
trade unions on April 25th, even the trade union demands for 
arms, were useful pieces on the gaullist side of the board, so long 
as they did not have to be played in earnest. But to force the 
Wavering majority of officers to obedience General de Gaulle was 
actually compelled to play one awkward piece. In his message 
on Sunday, April 24th, he called on the soldiers not to carry out 
orders from the insurgents. This call to disobedience seems to 
have met with quite a response among French national servicemen 
and reservists serving in Algeria. Stories now reaching Paris 
Suggest that in many parts of the country it turned them from 
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passive to active resistance, to the organisation of soldiers’. com- 
mittees and, in some instances, even to taking over command. 
This may partly explain the speed of the dénouement. For the 
hesitant officers it was no longer a question of a privileged position 
in Algeria ; the discipline of the army and its whole future were 
at stake. Since General Challe was the loser, order had to be 
re-established quickly. 

But ‘the impact of President de Gaulle’s appeal is still being 
felt. Earlier this week some commanders were sending alarming 
reports from Algeria about unrest among conscripts, insubordina-- 
tion, meetings ending with the singing of the “ Internationale,” and 
communist infiltration in general. Officers who are trying to limit 
the purge have, naturally, an interest in seeing that these danger 
signals are not overlooked. But these reports aroused sufficient 
apprehension in Paris for the ministry of defence to deplore 
publicly any attempts to differentiate between the behaviour of the 
national servicemen and of professional soldiers during the coup. 
For the sake of military-discipline, it was necessary to pretend that 
all those who are not actually punished have a spotless record. 

It is a tall story to swallow so soon after the event. The extent 
of the conspiracy cannot be measured merely by the number of 
those who have fallen into the net of the investigators (though 
they include, for example, two former military advisers of M. 
Debré and one of President de Gaulle himself, Generals Petit, 
Nicot and de Beaufort respectively). The extent of the tacit com- 
plicity, or hesitation, was visible in the first stage of the crisis 
when the machinery of government appeared paralysed. By Tues- 





Theatre Francais 


In all the commentaries on the rebellion of the generals in 
Algeria, one fact does not seem to have received the con- 
sideration it deserves. It is a nice piece of historical timing 
that when the news of the revolt of the Praetorian guard was 
brought to General de Gaulle, he was attending a perform- 
ance of Racine’s Britannicus. 

Of all Racine’s plays this is the most uncompromisingly 
political ; its theme is the struggle for succession in imperial 
Rome. The young Nero, already emperor for three years, 
is faced with the problem how to deal with two young rivals 
and a dominating mother, Agrippina, to whom he owes the 
imperial purple by virtue of her persistent intrigues, which 
still continue. After the inevitable crises of passion and much 
calculated disloyalty, Nero triumphs and the two young rivals 
are destroyed. 

Although the contemporary parallels are by no means exact 

- (no one would pretend to see Nero’s features in the austere 
countenance of General de Gaulle) there are some interesting 
overtones. In the first place, Britannicus is an exercise in 
the struggle for political power, cast in a strictly Gallic mould. 
It demonstrates how power isolates and absolute power iso- 
lates absolutely. Secondly, the conflict is entirely psycho- 
logical. .As in all Racine’s plays, there is no action on the 
stage ; the tension that is built up lies entirely within the 
characters. The similarity to the recent developments is 
striking. General de Gaulle once again dominated the scene, 
not by his actions, but by the power of his personal appeal ; 
his radio speech was a pure piece of seventeenth century 
rhetoric. It is possible to imagine the tragedy (if that is the 
word), compressed to meet the dramatic demands of the 
“three unities,” opening in one of the rooms of the Elysée 
Palace on the evening of April 22nd. Do one’s ears catch 
the general’s passionate evocation, delivered in ringing 
Racinian alexandrines to his faithful confidant M. Debré, 
amid all the alarms, of la gloire de nos armes ? 
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day, April 25th, everybody was “loyal” again. But two days 
before officers were turning such deaf ears to commands from 
Paris that the army was earning a new nickname, the grande sourde, 
in place of its traditional one of the grande muette. 


General de Gaulle must be well aware of all this. What remedy 
will he seek, now that he holds dictatorial powers and intends to 
keep them for a time? Under article 16 he combines executive, 
legislative and judicial powers in his hands. Liberals are already 
expressing the hope that, having measured how precarious is a 
government machine working in a political void, President de 
Gaulle will now turn to those who were willing to come to the 
rescue of the Republic. While carrying the purge through to its 
bitter end, they claim, he will also try to instil some life into the 
French political body, to revive parliamentary institutions, to find 
more scope for parties, trade unions and other organisations in 
his system—in brief, that he will become reconciled with the 
“intermediaries.” 

Such a conversion would be out of character. It is hard to 
ask President de Gaulle to grant after the storm what he has, 
adroitly, avoided conceding in the hour of crisis. He is more 
likely to take the opportunity to break those vassals who revealed 
their disloyalty through their open defiance, or to get rid of those 
companions who thought that past services entitled them to dictate 
policy. To go through with the purge will be most difficult of 
all in the army, because of the reported unrest among European 
settlers and because Algeria is still at war. The Algerian govern- 
ment in exile, however, has let it be known that it is willing to 
come to Evian as early as May 11th. A deal there would enable 
President de Gaulle, in the fairly near future, to distribute bowler 
hats freely among his disgruntled officers and to start moving 
vers Varmée de métier towards that small and disciplined pro- 
fessional army that he outlined as a model in the book he wrote 
as a young officer. 


The Belgian Jigsaw 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 
HEN the Catholic party gained 96 and the Socialist party 84 


of the 212 seats in the Belgian chamber at the elections 
in March it was clear that only a coalition between these two 


_ parties could give the country a numerically strong government ; 


and when on April 6th King Baudouin asked the Catholic leader, 
M. Theo Lefevre, to form a government, a future Catholic-Socialist 
coalition seemed certain. M. Lefevre had recently been making 
no secret of his preference for an alliance with the Left in place 
of the conservative Catholic-Liberal cabinet of M. Eyskens. 


It was not until last Tuesday, however, that the Lefevre-Spaak 
coalition sought a vote of confidence from the Belgian parliament. 
In the intervening weeks disputes had threatened to split the new 
coalition even before it was formed. . The Catholic and Socialist 
parties had not collaborated since the dissolution of the Spaak- 
Eyskens government in 1949, and had been bitterly divided in 
the intervening years over the monarchy, religion, education and, 
more latterly, the Congo. 

Looming largest in the public memory, however, and appar- 
ently counting more than past and present preoccupations with 
the entire Congo, including Katanga, were the antagonisms 
fostered by last winter’s strike. The Catholics, whose trade unions 
opposed the Socialist strikers, loudly demanded punishment for 
strikers in the public services, and reinforcements of the state’s 
powers against local authorities such as Socialist mayors who had 
actively favoured the strikers. Yet the new cabinet includes three 
of these prominent strike leaders. To many Catholics it indeed 
seems that the new coalition is a “ marriage of fire and water ” 
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if not a complete capitulation to the left-wing elements within 
their own party. 

On the other hand, the Socialists are also discontented, though 
their party has gained much. The intransigent strike leader, M. 
André Renard, whose’ Mouvement Populaire Wallon demands 
policies of nationalisation and of federalism, is already sniping at 
the coalition and may prove to be a powerful disruptive element. 
All Socialists resent being asked to accept an increase in the turn- 
over tax, one of the chief impositions of the hated loi unique, 
although they are told this is to be a temporary levy until the 
bigger plan for fiscal reform begins to bring results.. However, 
each side knows very well that coalitions mean concessions. M. 
Lefevre, unlike M. Spaak, is a newcomer to ministerial office, but 
they are both accustomed to the stresses and strains of govern- 
ment by coalition and will weather the day-to-day storms. 

What is not so sure is whether they will be able to achieve 
their great overall aim—to give the Belgian economy a spring- 
cleaning more drastic than that planned by M. Eyskens ; they 
want to gain some control over the trusts and holding companies 
so as to direct investment to where it is most needed, and increas: 
Belgian prosperity and prestige in both a European and a world 
context. If they are to achieve any increase in national or world 
prestige they will have to dominate, cajole, or enlarge the vision 
of the innumerable local pressure groups that are the plague of 
every Belgian government and which have already left their mark 
on the present coalition. Even in forming the cabinet M. Lefevre 
has had to lower his sights, deferring to traditional privileges that 
seem incompatible with the concept of a unitary state, and choos- 
ing not necessarily the most talented men but the most representa- 
tive—of party, of language and of district. The biggest and most 

— costly division is, of course, 
that between Flemings and 
Walloons. Each ministry 
must hold a careful balance 
between administrators of 
Flemish or Walloon origin 
and this inevitably means 
some duplication, perhaps 
most notably in education 
and in the state-owned radio 
(the latter is duplicated so 
thoroughly that its two 
language stations — scarcely 
even share programmes of 
music). 

M. Lefevre and M. Spaak 
have sought to prevent some 
M. Lefevre : he wants to spring clean Of the sprawl, at least within 
the cabinet, by creating an 
inner council of ten from among the twenty ministers. This secures 
more cohesion and unity of view, but has caused resentment among 
the ministers quickly nicknamed “ second-class ”»—those who have, 
so to speak, a strapontin rather than a seat in the cabinet. 

Perhaps now that the jigsaw is composed the premier may be 
able to turn his attention back to national problems. In his official 
policy statement to parliament this week M. Lefevre added little 
to what he had previously announced (see The Economist of 
April 29th, p. 433). But he dealt more fully with foreign affairs, 
emphasising in particular that Belgium had no neo-colonialist ambi- 
tions in the Congo and that it wished to offer aid only if this were 
desired by the authorities there. Belgium intended, he said, to 
collaborate with the United Nations, but he demanded that there 
should be no unjust discrimination against Belgium and the 
Belgians. These are known also to be the views of M. Spaak. 
Perhaps with the latter’s firm and moderate hand on the helm 
of the coalition’s foreign policy, the new government may be able 
to survive the continuing squabbles below decks. 
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People who make the news 
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comes from those who see their own words 
and actions reported. They know what is true and 
what is not. They read The Times. 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak 
for millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways 
of life they represent may not be those of this 
country; but they find them faithfully represented 
in The Times. They hold strong opinions, but not 
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Antoinette and the Arabs 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Bars first reactions to the announcement of King Hussein’s 
engagement, though mixed, clearly jeopardise the recent 
Cairo-Amman rapprochement which was inaugurated by the king’s 
letter to President Nasser at the end of the Moslem feast of 
Ramadan last month. While the government-owned newspaper 
Al Gumhuriya played the story straight, the influential Al Akhbar 
has published a bitter attack on the king’s matrimonial inten- 
tions. The future queen’s main fault of course is that she is 
British, and Al Akhbar suggests that British circles are highly per- 
turbed by the engagement on the ground that it may cost the king 
his throne owing to the alleged indignation prevailing in Jordan. 
Even those Egyptians who concede that the British could not 
have put direct pressure on the king in such a delicate matter 
ask themselves why the easier way could not have been taken of 
simply getting Colonel Gardiner, the girl’s father, out of the 
country before it was too late. After stressing the humble origin 
of the king’s fiancée, in terms that seem inappropriate in a leading 
organ of a “ socialist cooperative society,” Al Akhbar accuses her 
of embracing Islam as a matter of convenience and suggests the 
existence of an agreement that she should, in fact, secretly retain 
her Christian beliefs. The king is accused of having concealed 
from his people the fact of his fiancée’s British nationality in the 
original announcement of his engagement. For good measure, 
Al Akhbar concludes that the proposed marriage has been con- 
demned throughout the Arab world. 

If the tone of Al Akhbar’s comments is maintained and spreads 
to other Egyptian publicity media, it is virtually certain that one 
must bid goodbye to the Cairo-Amman truce and prepare for 

_ another round of bitter bickering wherein some odium will stick 
to Britain. 


Uncertain Cento 


FROM OUR ANKARA CORRESPONDENT 


HE ministerial council of the Central Treaty Organisation 
decided at its meeting in Ankara last week to appoint a new 
general-as “ military staff commander ” for the organisation. But 
it expressed nothing more than “ keen interest” in the economic 
development plans which the three regional members—especially 
the key country, Persia—seem more and more to consider to be 
the main purpose of this successor to the defunct Baghdad Pact. 
‘In fact, these three needy members went away empty-handed, and 
their feelings were probably summed up by the caustic comment 
of a prominent Turkish journalist: “It is not keen interest that 
builds roads and railways, it is hard cash.” 

It was known before the meeting began that the Persian and 
Pakistani delegations were hammering away for a full-blown “ com- 
mand structure ” for Cento ; hitherto the organisation has presented 
the somewhat absurd spectacle, on the military side, of five 
lieutenant-generals and a large planning staff brooding over no 
troops at all. The British and Americans have always been opposed 
to anything like a real unified command, partly, it is said, on 
grounds of expense, and partly because of possibly unfavourable 
political repercussions. The Turks, being amply covered by Nato, 
have been able to sit back and regard the whole discussion as 
relatively academic. 

The Persians and Pakistanis, however, feel themselves to be, 
militarily speaking, “out in the cold.” It is true that Pakistan 
belongs to the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation ; but this is 
a much weaker pact than Nato, though a stronger one than Cento. 
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Persia, probably one of the most vulnerable countries in the world. 
does not belong to any other military alliance at all. Of course, a: 
Mr Baig, the retiring secretary general, constantly pointed out to 
the press, the real “guts” of the Cento alliance are not to be 
found in the original Baghdad Pact treaty, which merely provides 
for “consultation” in the event of aggression, nor in the vast 
Ankara headquarters, but rather in the bilateral defence agreements 
that the United States signed in March, 1959, with Turkey, Persia 
and Pakistan. These agreements promise “ appropriate action, in- 
cluding the use of armed forces,” as the Eisenhower doctrine of 
January, 1957, envisaged. While those agreements do not go as far 
as the Nato pledge that the member states will treat an attack on any 
one of them as an attack upon themselves, they do give a more 
definite reassurance than Cento can yet provide. They also con- 
veniently spared the Americans the necessity of full membership in 
a controversial organisation. 


Clearly the Persians and Pakistanis will try to interpret the 
decision to appoint a military staff commander as the beginning 
of a much more elaborate military organisation for Cento. Mr Baig 
remarked after the conference that the new general would probably 
be an American, because it was necessary to appoint an officer 
“‘well versed in the technicalities of modern nuclear warfare.” 
This suggests that—although little is said nowadays about the 
Jupiter missile ramps on the Turkish Black Sea coast—Cento 
is going to be prepared for rocketry before it has any troops on 
the ground. 


HE most fruitful side of the organisation, its economic side, got 
= less attention than it deserved.. No promises of further 
financial help were made by the richer members. When the 
Persian foreign minister, in vivid imagery, spoke of available funds 
for Cento being “a mere drop in the stream of our needs and 
difficulties,” he got no more than a chilly smile from Lord Home 
and Mr Rusk. Both Britain and the United States have provided 
a good deal of technical assistance for members of the pact—for 
railways, roads, communications, agricultural science, and so on. 
But some of the main projects are hanging fire for lack of moncy. 
The Turkey-Persia rail link via Lake Van, for example, has not 
advanced beyond the shores of the lake ; and Cento officials hedge 
when asked whether there will be enough money to take the line 
as far as Tabriz. The money allocated for the micro-wave network 
between Ankara and Karachi is still $7 million below the lowest 
estimate put in for the job. 


Naturally the other members were anxious to explore the 
attitude of the Turkish military regime to Cento. Though the 
Turks participated as fully as ever in the meeting, the argument 
that Turkey, being covered by Nato, has no immediate need of 
special efforts by the Central Treaty Organisation, seems to have 
been presented in a way which, for the first time, gave the faintest 
of faint impressions that the new Turkish government was cooler 
towards Cento than its predecessor had been. The signature by 
the Turkish foreign minister, on the day the council meeting 
opened, of a new railway agreement with the Russians—by which, 
in effect, it becomes possible to buy a through ticket between 
Ankara and Moscow—seems in the circumstances a curious piece 
of diplomatic timing. 

Cento looks like a going concern, but one that is uncertain which 
way it is going. Clearly it finds it difficult to decide what the 
organisation is primarily for: military defence, or economic 
development. Since the defence of the area is largely taken care 
of by the American bilateral treaties, and since economic develop- 
ment is clearly so urgent, especially in Persia and Pakistan, the 
promotion of economic development over a wide, and very poor, 
area might reasonably be considered Cento’s most promising task. 
But Cento itself does not seem to have made up its mind to this. 
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LETTERS 





Natural Gas 


Sir—The pricing of Netherlands natural 
e discussed in your issue of April 1st 
(page 42), is the first of many such problems 
for European energy policy. It is worth 
considering a price planned to simulate 
competition in gas production. The gas 
would then be priced to equate with the 
fuel which it supplemented. For example, 
if there was only enough gas to bear part 
of the space-heating load, with light fuel oil 
making up the deficit, the price of gas would 
be equated to that of light fuel oil. If more 
gas was available, it would spill into the 
industrial market, and the price would drop 
to equate with industrial fuel oil. Still 
greater abundance would depress the price 
to where it could bear the cost of transport 
to distant points, at each of which the story 
would be repeated. Coal and oil would then 
be displaced at those points, and in those 
uses, where they were most expensive to 
the Netherlands (and the Community), thus 
yielding the greatest savings. 

The price would then also serve as a 
guide to production planning. A rather high 
expected price would justify exploration for 
additional deposits of gas in promising 
areas, if any. If the range of expected prices 
was too low for such action, and only the 
development of the existing deposit was 
contemplated, the higher the price within 
that range, the greater the planned output. 
It would pay to keep extending the bound- 
aries of the deposit by drilling more wells, 
and eventually getting more dry holes and 
poor stepouts. And the higher the price, 
the larger also the total planned lifetime 
output of the wells, for as pressure drops 
over time, the unit cost rises, and the higher 
the price needed to cover it, as one squeezes 
the most out of the deposit. 

Such a pricing method would be much 
superior to the visible alternatives. A price 
no greater than bare gathering cost would 
make it impossible to explore further or 
even to develop what is already to hand. 
It would be a completely haphazard subsidy 
to some customers, depriving the whole 
Netherlands economy of additional gas to 
displace more expensive fuels. At the other 
extreme, if the gas were priced to just barely 
match other available fuels in each use at 
each place, this would require a set of dis- 
criminatory prices, fob production point, 
among customers and industries within the 
Netherlands, and as between the Nether- 
lands and other countries where the gas 
was sold. The resulting political tension 
would be over and above the fact that the 
economy would gain no particular benefit. 
Such a pricing system would do nothing to 
encourage the development of fuel-intensive 
industries, using very cheap gas, near the 


gas production sites, as has so benefited the 
US Gulf Coast. A simulated competitive 
price would, of course, need to be revised 
from time to time as more was learned about 
supply and demand. 

The sharing of profits between the 
Netherlands Government and the Shell-BP 
group is altogether independent of what 
would be the best price for the Netherlands, 
and the Community.—Yours faithfully, 
Massachusetts Institute M.A. ADELMAN 
of Technology 


Five-day Week 


Sir—In your issue of April 29th you state 
that “Sainsbury’s can close on Mon- 
days only in areas where this happens to 
be the statutory early closing day.” We can, 
in fact, also close all day on Monday with- 
out being required to close on another half- 
day in all areas where no Local Closing 
Orders, or no Local Closing Orders applic- 
able to our type of shop, have been made 
under the Shops Act. 

You also state, rightly in our opinion, 
that to operate a five-day working week 
within the statutory 54-day shopping week 
may be expensive in both money and cus- 
tomers’ goodwill. It is difficult, however, 
to understand why you imply that such 
would not be the case in Austin Reeds’ plan 
for a five-day working week while trading 
for a full six days a week. 

Most contemporary minded retailers 
accept that a five-day working week for 
employees in the retail trade is “round the 
corner.” Whilst we believe that, as far as 
our own business is concerned, the most 
satisfactory method of achieving this from 
the point of view of our customers and our 
staff is to close our shops all day Monday, 
we also believe that each trader, or at any 
rate each trade, should be free to work out 
for themselves the best method of achieving 
the necessary improved working conditions 
for their employees, having regard to the 
needs of the public and the economics of 
distribution. 

Our objection to the working of the Shops 
Act is that in many areas, unless and until 
the Local Authority either rescinds its Early 
Closing Order(s) or changes the prescribed 
Early Closing Day to Monday, retailers can 
in practice only close their shops all day 
Saturday or all day on the prescribed early 
closing day (normally Wednesday or Thurs- 
day), both of which are, in our opinion, 
impracticable in the food trade. It is pos- 
sibly too much to hope that there will be 
any far-reaching changes in the Shops Act 
in the near future. One simple alteration 
would, though, in our opinion, greatly 
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expedite the coming into operation of a five- 
day working week, namely to provide that 
Monday, as well as Saturday as at present, 
may be selected by any retailer as the half- 
day irrespective of any half-day fixed by the 
Local Authority. It would appear that the 
mere addition of the necessary words in 
Part I, Sections 1(2) i and ii of the Shops 
Act would achieve this.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SE: R. J. SAINSBURY 


County Elections 


Sir—I am sorry to cavil at your othe: wise 
excellent appraisal of the county council 
elections in the issue of April 22nd, but your 
claim that, in the London marginals, the 
Liberals drew a substantial number of votes 
from both Labour and the Conservatives is 
surely questionable. 

Your argument is based on a comparison 
of the results in the marginal seats with new 
Liberal interventions, and marginal seats 
where the Liberals either intervened in both 
1958 and 1961, or did not fight the con- 
stituency on either occasion. In the former 
category, the Labour vote dropped by sub- 
stantially more, and the Conservative vote 
rose by substantially less than in the latter 
category of seats. 

It is surely hazardous to base generalisa- 
tions on such a ‘small number of con- 
stituencies—apparently five in the first 
group, and seven in the second. Moreover, 
your explanation would be true only if the 
rise in the percentage of electors voting was 
about the same in both categories. It was 
not. 

We might expect that the effect of new 
Liberal intervention, both directly and 
indirectly, would be to raise the increase 
in the percentage turnout by more than 
average. In fact, the reverse happened. In 
the “new Liberal intervention” category 
the turnout rose by less than § per cent, 
while in the “Liberal both times or 
neither” class the turnout rose by more 
than 8 per cent. The maintenance of the 
Labour vote, and the heavy rise in the Con- 
servative vote, in the latter group simply 
reflects an abnormally high increase in the 
turnout. 

It is possible to compare all the thirteen 
seats affected by new Liberal intervention 
with all the ten seats which the Liberals 
fought at both elections, the more so 
because in the latter category the Liberal 
vote barely changed. In the former 
category, the Labour vote fell by 7 per cent 
and the Conservative vote rose by 16 per 
cent. In the latter, the Labour vote fell 
by 6 per cent and the Conservative vote 
rose by 19 per cent. Moreover, in the 
former category the rise in turnout was 
nearly 2 per cent greater than in the latter. 
Do not these figures, taken together, sug- 
gest what is inherently plausible in any 
case—that most of the new Liberal votes 
in London came from people who would 
not otherwise have voted ?—Yours faith- 
fully, HucGu BERRINGTON 


Keele, Staffs. 
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Swedish Taxes 


Sir—As members of a group of Swedish 
students who make a weekly study of The 
Economist we would point out that there is 
a misstatement in the note regarding Other 
Peoples’ Taxes in your issue of April 8th. 
You quote from the National Institute 
Economic Review that in Sweden and 
Australia, a married couple’s income can be 
assessed separately. 

However, the main rule in the Swedish— 
as in the British—system is that a married 
couple are subject to joint assessment. 
There are exceptions to this rule only for 
the calendar year during which they marry 
and for any year during which the husband 
and wife live apart.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNDT AVEBJORK 
EDGAR NILSSON 
Stockholm School of Economics 


Management and Education 


S1r—I was interested in the view expressed 
by The Economist that a new public is con- 
cerning itself with higher education, and 
that aspiring men and women recognise 
its value increasingly. The stimulus which 
the British Institute of Management has 
been providing in these fields may 
not be entirely coincidental with these 
awakenings. Steps are being taken in nearly 
50 branches of the institute throughout the 
country to develop educational pursuits of 
its student members with local Colleges of 
Advanced Technology and other academic 
institutions. 

Of course much remains to be done, as 
your correspondent suggests. In this con- 
nection reports of Mr Graham Hutton’s 
recent address at a BIM meeting in London, 
when he referred to the “ spinelessness ” 
of management, were, I believe, widely mis- 
understood. I suggest he was calling for a 
strong backbone to represent management’s 
interests in many fields, not least those 

~which your correspondent advocates in the 
realms of higher education. 

Surely this backbone and the “high 
level and independent body ” to which your 
article refers should be the BIM, embody- 
ing as it does the support of the Govern- 
ment, Over 3,000 companies and 16,000 
members whose future prosperity will de- 
pend very largely on the successful appli- 
cation of today’s new thinking at our exist- 
ing academic centres.—Yours faithfully, 
London, EC4 BrYAN R. SCHOLES 


The Budget 


SirR—If one is right in assuming that con- 
sumer spending power starts its life as an 
industrial cost, except of course in the case 
of persons in public employment, will some 
economist tell us how industrial costs can 
be met if consumer spending power is not 
expended ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, WC2 CoLin Hurry 


{Sometimes by increasing exports.—EDITOR] 
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The Strategy of Common Sense 


The Just War: A Study in Contemporary 
American Doctrine 


By Robert W. Tucker. 
fohn Hopkins Press. 
University Press. 


London: 
207 pages. 40s. 


Oxford 


National Security in the Nuclear Age 


Edited by Gordon B. Turner and Richard 
D. Challener. 
Stevens. 303 pages. 


Strategy for the ’60s 


Foreign Policy Clearing House, Washing- 
ton. 165 pages. $2.00. 


458. 


HE massive simplicity of John Foster 

Dulles’s views about politics and 
General Curtis Le May’s views about 
strategy, which between them shaped 
American policy in the 1950s, were solidly 
comforting so long as one did not examine 
them too closely. America was Right and 
the Russians were Wrong. Any attempt to 
change the status quo by force was Aggres- 
sion and must be checked ; and it could be 
checked, not with expensive local wars but 
with massive thermonuclear retaliation by 
Strategic Air Command. It is not creditable 
either to the moral or to the common sense 
of the West that the flaws in this doctrine 
should have passed without serious com- 
ment until the Russians were in a position 
to carry out effective massive retaliation 
themselves ; but now no one can accuse the 
Americans of not being aware of them. 
Hardly a single major American military or 
political thinker has failed during the past 
few years to point them out ; and out of 
their collective views a coherent opposition 
policy has emerged that looks like becom- 
ing the orthodox doctrine of the new regime. 
The trouble about criticising the Americans 
is that they make such a much better job 
of it themselves. 

The first two books under review are 
academic criticisms of this Dulles-Le May 
policy, one by a political theorist at Johns 
Hopkins University and the other a sym- 
posium under the editorship of two Prince- 
ton historians. Dr Tucker does not criticise 
Dulles alone. He shows indeed that Dulles 
only formulated more articulately than his 
predecessors a number of presuppositions 
about war and foreign affairs that underlay 
tall American thinking. These presupposi- 
tions ran something as follows: War is 
never necessary except in self-defence ; but 
once war has begun the demands of military 
necessity are absolute. Peoples never want 
war ; but in the conduct of war no distinc- 
tion can be made between the innocent 
enemy population and the evil few who have 
misled them. The American national 


interest and the overriding demands of the 
moral law will always be identical. Preven- 
tive war must always be wrong, but wars 
of self-defence are not only right but also 
easily identifiable as being in self-defence. 
Finally, any war that is in origin defensive 
will be a just war, irrespective of the 
methods by which it is carried on and the 
objectives for which it is ultimately fought. 

These are the beliefs, in Dr Tucker’s 
view, that have enabled the Americans, the 
most moralistic people in the world, to 
accept a doctrine of massive retaliation that 
might seem to some to run counter to every 
dictate of common morality. He is happier 
in identifying these assumptions than in 
criticising them ; his critiques are neither 
so clear nor so free from internal self-con- 
tradictions as one would like ; but he cer- 
tainly asks the right questions. Not only 
does he inquire into the moral justification 
for a “ second-strike ” which can no longer 
be termed in any sense defensive—the ques- 
tion posed by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament that orthodox defence thinkers 
find most difficult to answer ; he also poses 
the more original question, whether a world- 
order based on. “ deterrence ” would really 
be viable at all. At its best, he points out, 

a perfectionist view of deterrence must still 

represent a. strategy imposing exorbitant moral 

risks precisely because its effective implemen- 
tation would necessarily involve a claim to 

what is essentially a monopoly of force, yet a 

monopoly of force to be exercised over a 

society that is deeply divided. 

And such a world order would be based on 
coercion ; not on consent. 

The Princeton symposium criticises the 
concept of massive retaliation on more nar- 
rowly political and strategic lines. The six 
sections into which it is divided each con- 
sist of two parts: a general analysis of the 
problem, usually by Dr Turner, and a case 
study by a specialist. Thus after Dr Turner 
has discussed limited war, Martin Lichter- 
mann writes about Korea. When he has 
discussed the influence of weapons-systems 
on diplomacy, James E. King, jr. (who also 
seems to have inspired much of Dr Tucker’s 
thinking) contributes an essay on Nato. 
And after Dr Turner’s analysis of air and 
sea power in modern war Dr Robert 
Coakley describes how the United States 
Army is fitting itself to make use of both. 
The lesson driven home in every essay is 
the need for America to equip itself with 
mobile conventional forces to fight limited 
wars ; partly in the interests of world sur- 
vival, for “if Americans fail to ask them- 
selves, what their objectives are in future 
wars, or answer with the one word ‘ vic- 
tory,’ they will bury themselves . . . and 
they will take the rest of the world with 
them ” ; and partly to maintain and forward 
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American foreign policy. Dr Turner and 
his colleagues recognise—and for a 
European is one of the virtues of the 
book—that America and Russia are not the 
only powers in the world. There are allies 
to be considered and neutrals to be coaxed, 
and “ in a world of power politics, balanced 
military forces constitute the most effective 
instrument of pressure.” Air power, too 
often thought of as a weapon only of total 
war, must be harnessed to such forces. Dr 
Turner indeed maintains that air power “ is 
the ability to command the air, so that land 
and sea forces may exercise limited control 
in their own right” ; and it must be based 
“on the transport plane as much as on 
combat aircraft.” One trembles to think 
how Alabama—or even Bracknell—will 
react tO SO provocative a definition. 

How broad a measure of agreement these 
views enjoy among American political 
thinkers is shown in the third work listed 
here: a summary of the studies on Ameri- 
can world policy undertaken for -the 
Fulbright Committee of the Senate on 
Foreign Relations by thirteen academic 
centres of research into defence and foreign 
policy in the United States. The broad lines 
of the policies on which they agree are 
clear: opening of communications with 
Communist China; initiation of land- 
reform programmes in under-developed 
countries ; sup 
in Europe; the pursuit of arms-control 
negotiations ; the development of the invul- 
nerable deterrent ; and the strengthening of 
mobile forces for the conduct of limited war. 
President Kennedy’s recent message to Con- 
gress on defence, indeed, follows with 
remarkable exactness the recommendations 
of the report from the Washington Centre 
of Foreign Policy Research (again largely 
written by the ubiquitous Mr King) on 
“Developments in Military Technology and 
= Influence on US Strategic and Foreign 

olicy.”” 


Liberal View of India 

Britain in India 

By R. P. Masani. 

Oxford University Press. 293 pages. 27s. 6d. 


Ss" RUSTOM MASANI is India’s most dis- 
tinguished remaining Liberal. This 
book is, in a sense, his political testament. 
He writes both of what the history actually 
= and of what he would have liked it 
to be. 

He is generous to the British. He has 
no illusions about India’s eighteenth cen- 
tury anarchy, or the weakness that invited 
British conquest. He has no patience with 
the Mutiny, no truck with the idea that 
the mutineers were premature Congress- 
men. He sees every Congress mistake: the 
failure to accept British half measures and 
then to use them to get more ; the failure 
(0 realise how great a force Jinnah repre- 
sented while there was still time to do a 
deal ; the fatal resignations at the beginning 
of the war. He has a quite special affection 


rt for the Common Market 


BOOKS 
_t admiration for Lord Wavell’s integrity 


¢sy-2ien to India. By contrast, his 
enthusiasm for Cripps is less than tepid, 
Mountbatten is to him a necessary surgeon, 
and his tale of Linlithgow is a record of 
missed chances. ; 

Sir Rustom is much too gentlemanly ever 
to say “I told you so” ; yet that is the real 
theme of much of his book. The Liberals, 
he feels, have been justified by time ; they 


‘were right to trust the British, even if Lord 


Willingdon was something of a strain ; right, 
too, to insist that Indian nationalism must 
be satisfied, even if some Congressmen 
spoke wildly and some of the Mahatma’s 
methods were a little odd. 


India today conforms much more to Sir | 
Rustom’s ideas than to those of Lord Wil- | 


lingdon or the Mahatma ; and, like a good 


winner, he is charitable. He can see every- | 


body’s point of view, even Jinnah’s. He 
appreciates the British liberal tradition, 
which he traces from Elphinstone and 
Hastings through Macaulay to Wavell ; but 
he appreciates equally that extraordinary 
moral quality of the Mahatma’s which has 
left its stamp on a whole generation of 
Indian politicians. 

His fairmindedness has a_ limitation. 
Violence is somewhat outside Sir Rustom’s 


ken. Bureaucrats are for him nearly always | 
“reactionary”; yet they were afraid all | 


the time of precisely the sort of killing that 
happened in 1946-47; they knew that 
political discussion is more deadly in the 
streets, and that law and order in India 
rested too much on the Government’s 
prestige, and too little on an adequate police 
force, for comfort. Revolutionaries are for 
Sir Rustom almost worse than bureaucrats ; 
he gives them as little space as possible. 
Yet one may wonder whether 1947 would 
have come as quickly without them ; nobody 


dramatises a political issue for the mass | 


like the terrorist. 

Sir Rustom’s story is thus a little 
drawing-room. But it is heroic drawing- 
room ; for this is the story of a meeting 
between two peoples who, whether in con- 
flict or in friendship, have always shown 
themselves great. 


Middle East and the West 


Defence of the Middle East : Problems 
of American Policy 

By John C. Campbell. 

Oxford University Press for Council on 
Foreign Relations. 414 pages. 40s. 


HIS is the second edition of a lucid 

book by a good American writer. What 
is more, it is the only book on its subject 
in English. It presents the west’s problems 
in the Middle Eastern sector of the Soviet 
periphery from two angles. The first is 
historical, and tells the story from the 
moment of America’s first commitments in 
the area in 1947, through the short heyday 
of local esteem won during the Suez crisis, 
to the disappointing aftermath of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. This section, which could 
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What is life 
for? 


[™@ BEEN prompied to ask this uncomfort- 
ably basic question by, of all things, 
Penelope Gilliatt’s film reviews in The 
Observer. 


I have always regarded myself as a non- 
film-goer, yet have become a devoted 
reader of hers in the few months she’s been 
reviewing. For the first time in my life, I’ve 
been made to feel films matter. At first I 
was put out by her way of finding un- 
expected moral implications in the slightest 
of slight entertainment. But of course she’s 
absolutely right: films do influence people 
for better or worse. 


She is also that unusual thing, a woman 
who is a wit. Her mention of those 
anthropomorphic people who say ‘Please 
don’t feed the parking meters’ has made 
her welcome to five minutes of my leisure 
any Sunday. 


One thing I wonder. Will she in the end 
be stultified, as!1 would be, by having to see 
four or five films a. week? I hope and trust 
she'll show the powers of survival of her 
mythological namesake, that unwearying 
picker apart. 


Appetite for plays 


Her colleague Kenneth Tynan thrives on 
seeing plays. The bad ones sharpen his 


| appetite for the good. If his reviews are 


sometimes savage they only aim to clear 
the stage for better things to come. His 
praise is as unstinted as his obloquy. When 
he does have something to say for a play it 
is usually because the play itself has some- 
thing to say. 


Which brings me back to the question, 
what is life for? I believe the arts are to do 
with this question and help to answer it. 
This seems to be the point of view of the 
reviewers in The Observer, too, which is 
possibly why they’re so well suited to a 
paper that’s concerned with life—not 
frivolously nor earnestly but entertainingly 
and seriously. I commend it to you. J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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hardly be bettered, leads to the conclusion 
that Americans can no longer afford to feel 
righteous wrath about Suez, and must 
dovetail their policy with that of the 
offenders, or all may go under together. 

In the second half of his book Mr Camp- 
bell attempts the much more difficult job 
of discussing the acts of policy that might 
sway events in the west’s favour. This part 
of the new edition is less coherent and 
penetrating than was its counterpart in the 
first edition (1958) because circumstances 
have changed since then and Mr Campbell 
has not altered his line of thought suffi- 
ciently to keep pace with the change. 

In 1958, he was writing before the Iraqi 
revolution, and the Arab states were neatly 
divisible into “ possibles” and “ improb- 
ables *—the monarchies, Lebanon and the 
Baghdad Pact countries in the first class, 
Egypt and Syria in the second. It was then 
reasonable to discuss baulking Russia in 
terms of leased bases, signatures appended 
to anti-communist manifestos, and money 
inducements to lean towards western ways 
of life. It was also reasonable to recognise 
the strength of anti-monarchist sentiment, 
and to fear that Arab. and Persian follies 
might lead, overnight, to a Soviet walk-over. 

But though many violent changes have 
taken place between his editions, a Soviet 
walk-over is not one of them. Instead, the 
Soviet Union has found the Arabs as 
quarrelsome, wayward and difficult to attract 
into its orbit as, formerly, Britain and 
America did. An important element in de- 
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fence planning is a probe of the weaknesses 
of one’s adversary, and Mr Campbell, 
writing in 1960, should surely have done 
what the Mr Campbell of 1958 was in no 
position to do—inquire why Russia has not 
triumphed in the way he feared, and con- 
sider whether the influences that have 
operated against its triumph can be fostered. 

In 1958, he was of opinion that neutral- 
isation of the Middle East would open the 
way to Soviet dominance over minds ; in 
1960 he writes that “neutralism is a force 
with which we shall have to live.” But he 
could with advantage have gone farther and 
added that extensive neutralism (alias a pro- 
liferation of small states, each with a vote 
at the United Nations and a mounting 
measure of self-confidence) does not at all 
suit the Soviet Union. He seems to have 
been constricted by over-close adherence 
to the pattern of his first edition, for he 
could have made much more than he does 
of the promotion of neutralism as an instru- 
ment of western policy in the Middle East. 


The New Nation 


The Cultural Life of the New Nation, 
1776-1830 

By Russel B. Nye. 336 pages. 

The Federalist Era, 1789-1801 

By John C. Miller. 319 pages. 

The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860 
By Louis Filler. 335 pages. 
New American Nation Series. 
Hamilton (1960). 35s. each. 


Hamish 


HESE three latest volumes in the New 

American Nation Series maintain 
admirably the eminently respectable stan- 
dards set by almost all their predecessors. 
To the often thankless task of assembling 
and ordering material on sometimes well- 
trodden paths of American history the 
authors have brought a zest and freshness 
that are highly commendable. 

Of the three, Professor Miller’s is the 
book which in the jargon of the classroom 
most obviously “ fills a gap.” We have long 
needed a non-passionate study of the 
Washington-Adams era in moderate com- 
pass, which would bring together the con- 
siderable body of research that has recently 
been done on this period and would steer 
a course between the extremes of Hamil- 
tonian and Jeffersonian hagiography. Pro- 
fessor Miller has admirably supplied the 
deficiency. 

Professor Nye looks at the same period 
as well as the territories that lie on either 
side of it from the point of view of a his- 
torian of culture and ideas. Here there is 
a minimum of the dreary commonplaces of 
social history ; instead there is a freshly 
grounded assessment of the American mind 
in its great formative period. Professor Nye 
first sets the culture of 1776 in its distinc- 
tive frame—half European (with a 50-100 
year time lag), half home-made. Then he 
traces the impact on it of the new American 
nationalism, and the development of the 
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distinctively American institutions of the 
period, the churches, the universities, the 
schools, the classical revival architecture, 
and so on. The author handles the world 
of ideas and the world of behaviour with 
equal competence, and he has cast his net 
much more widely and discriminatingly 
than is usual in works of this scale. One 
recurrent infelicity mars his pages ; Pro- 
fessor Nye cannot rid himself of the illusion 
that the inhabitants of these islands call 
themselves “ Britishers.” 

Perhaps as befits his subject, Professor 
Filler is a crusader. He is an abolitionist, 
and his book is a frank attempt to restore 
the abolitionists to a central place in the 
anti-slavery movement, which increasingly 
dominated American politics until it split 
the Union a hundred years ago. Whether one 
accepts this thorough-going reassessment 
or not, it is certainly entitled to its day in 
court after the long sequence of pre-Civil 
War interpretations that play down the 
importance .of the abolitionists and seek to 
“‘de-moralise” their cause. Professor 
Filler takes us into all the ramifications of 
the radical reform movements of his genera- 
tion and links them, also, to their affiliates 
on this side of the Atlantic—which makes 
it perhaps a little odd, at least to a British 
reader, that nowhere in his pages does the 
name of Charles Dickens appear. 


Control Commission 


Restoring Democracy in Germany : 
The British Contribution 


By Raymond Ebsworth. 
Stevens. 236 pages. 30s. 


= schoolchildren are taught to 
count the gains as well as the losses 
that foreign occupation brought their coun- 
try long ago. Will German children, when 
the dust is laid and the bitterness forgotten, 
likewise gratefully identify the blessings 
which, with all the troubles, the four allies 
brought to their respective zones in 1945 
and after? We know roughly what the 
answers would be in east Germany should 
the present dispensation there continue un- 
changed. But in west Germany? Has, as 
some cynics maintain, the only enduring 
innovation been a taste for. coca-cola and 
Virginian tobacco? 

Mr Ebsworth narrates and appraises the 
British attempt to lay the foundations of a 
sound democracy in Germany, sometimes 
working alone, at others in company with 
the Americans and the French. Having 
been a member of the British Control Com- 
mission’s administration and local govern- 
ment section, he knows what he is talking 
about. And he is modest enough to appre- 
ciate the immense difficulties—not only of 
German making—that were there from the 
very start and could not possibly be wholly 
surmounted in the bare four years which, 
so it unexpectedly came about, were given 
to the would-be architects. Yet Mr Ebsworth 
claims—and time may well prove him to 
be right—that at least some foundations 
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were laid that will continue to support and 
shape the structure of German democracy. 

It was the British intention, based on the 
assumption that occupation would last a 
long time, to work “from the bottom 
upwards,” and rather more slowly than the 
other allies. The first task was to remove 
compromised Nazis from influential places. 
Then came the licensing, with strict neu- 
trality, of political parties, confined initially 
to the Kreis (small county) level with the 
object of associating them as closely as 
possible with the people. When it was time 
to hold the first elections for Land parlia- 
ments the British naturally did what they 
could to dissuade the Germans from resort- 
ing to proportional representation. Eventu- 
ally a compromise was amicably worked out 
between British and German officials, who 
later had the satisfaction of seeing their 
electoral system adopted by the federal 
parliament in Bonn for the whole of west 
Germany. 

Long before they felt their task was fin- 
ished the British planners were forced by 
events to hand over their responsibilities to 
the Germans. Mr Ebsworth regrets par- 
ticularly that he and his colleagues were 
unable to reform, mainly through decen- 
tralisation, the German civil service, in 
whose rigidity and legalistic outlook he sees 
a poor buttress of parliamentary democracy. 
He does not, however, mention the postwar 
British influence on the German press and 
radio. It has been considerable. 


West African Breezes 
Jimmy Riddle 

By Ian Brook. 

Cassell. 232 pages. 16s. 


IMMY RIDDLE is an old-fashioned Dis- 
J trict Commissioner who joins forces 
with an old-fashioned chief, the Bala- 
basa of Alabasa, to defeat the wind of change 
in a fictitious part of British West Africa by 
conjuring up an original and highly success- 
ful contrary wind of their own. Blowing in 
one direction are a Colonial Secretary known 
to his friends as » a Governor called 
Limb, the United Nations, all the MPs and 
African Nationalists that ever were, and a 
splendid female do-gooder who turns out 
in the end to be more female than good. 
Blasting away in the opposite direction are 
the men on the spot—the District Commis- 
sioners, an Irish catholic priest, the tribal 
chiefs, and the “chaps,” black and white, 
who keep their feet firmly on the ground 
and their women in their place. 

As farce it is entertaining racy stuff, 
but in common with most farces it is built, 
for laughs, on a structure of stock characters 
that bear no relation whatsoever to reality. 
Puffy and his Colonial Office, the Governor 
and his African Ministers will no doubt 
raise their quota of guffaws and sneers, but 
they are no nearer the truth than the funny 
parsons and admirals and aunts you used 
to see on the music halls. The trouble is 
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that people who have never been to British 
Africa, and who want, out of some odd 
British quirk, to believe that it is all nasty, 
are likely to be taken in by it. 

It may even be that this is just what the 
author intended. He wears his nom de 
plume too often like a false nose, and he 
sounds sometimes suspiciously like a man 
who, having failed to. get to the top of some 
official tree, has developed a sharp edged 
chip on his shoulder. 

The book is worth reading, all the same, 
both by those who think they are on the 
side of the angels, whom it will do no harm 
to see themselves as others see them, and by 
those who want to put the clock back and 
who in the end succeed so brilliantly and so 
gaily that they will gain most people’s 
sympathy. 

Whether one reads “ Jimmy Riddle ” as a 


farce, or as a bitter little blast against the 


wind of change, it is well written and con- 
tains some gems of phrase and epigram, 
from “the thick aphrodisiacal smell of 
frangipani” to “prisons in colonial terri- 
tories were to her [the do-gooder] what 
children are to other women.” 


Atlantis Refloated 


The Anglo-American Predicament 


By H. C. Allen. 
Macmillan. 255 pages. 30s. cloth; I5s. 
paper. 


ROFESSOR ALLEN, Commonwealth Fund 
Professor of American History at the 
University of London, has written a book 
that makes no bones about his likes, dislikes 
and prejudices. He believes that the British 
for all their shortcomings—and he does not 
ignore these—are a wonderful lot, that the 
Americans are almost as nice and that both 
are the appointed guardians of democracy. 
By contrast the Continent of Europe is far 
less reliable, even though economic forces 
and the emergence of the common market 
are making it more and more difficult for 
Britain to go on behaving as an island. The 
moral, to him, is clear. To enter a European 
political union would be an “act of des- 
perate folly.” Instead Britain must take the 
lead in the formation of an Atlantic com- 
munity that can be led and run by the 
democratic Anglo-Saxon powers. 

The argument is not without appeal. The 
echoes of Britain’s former greatness and of 
the wartime alliance can be comforting. 
There is truth in the assertion that Britain 
has a role to play in maintaining and dis- 
seminating democratic values—not least in 
Europe. At the same time Professor Allen’s 
new variations on the well-worn theme of 
Atlantic Union have topicality. For many 
years Atlantic Union has been a pipe-dream, 
a sort of formless Atlantis floating up, in- 
viting but unrealisable, in the minds of 
statesmen in the bath or in their more off- 
hand public utterances. Today, new forces 
are bringing the dream nearer realisation. 
The emergence of the European Community 
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and the weakness of the dollar are forcing 
America to take a new interest in co- 
operating with Europe. In trade with and 
aid to the non-committed world, and in 
broader matters, the Kennedy administra- 
tion is already beginning to settle down to 
the practical task of working more closely 
with the allies. Professor Allen’s plea falls 
on fertile ground. 

It is largely vitiated, however, by the 
emotional element that lies behind it and 
finds such striking expression in the eulogies 
of Britain. If the Atlantic Community is 
to be given new form and vigour this will 
not be done by harking back to the comfort- 
ing emotions of the wartime alliance and the 
feelings of superiority that went with it. 
Reading this book the feeling grows that one 
has come across the picture somewhere 
before—and in an unexpected place. Sure 
enough, Mr Allen’s warming but arrogant 
vision of the Atlantic partnership has a 
striking resemblance to the picture of an 
Anglo-Saxon “ protectorate” which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle attacks so bitterly. 

The picture is not only irritating to the 
other Europeans. It is also out of date. 
Although Professor Allen is right to choose 
this moment to point the way towards 
Atlantic union, he is sadly wrong to imagine 
that it could magically solve Britain’s Euro- 
pean problem or restore its position in 
American policy. The emergence of the 
new Europe, which is making America, as 
well as Britain, reappraise its ties with the 
Continent, has also changed the facts of 
power, which in the war and postwar years 
made Britain Washington’s first partner. If 
an Atlantic Community were formed today 
not Britain, but the European Community, 
would naturally tend to be America’s first 
partner. The need to preserve the link with 
America, as well as its influence in Europe 
today, requires Britain to be in Europe, not 
out. 

Professor Allen’s enthusiasm and naivety 
inform the style as well as the content of 
this book. His fervour and love for the two 
great English-speaking countries make it 
readable. But there are moments when the 
torrent of eulogy and advocacy become too 
much to bear. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE IMAGE OF THE FuTurRE, Vols. 1 and 2. By 
Fred. L. Polak. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden. 832 
pages. F1.40. 


A collection of studies relating to European 
integration sponsored by the Council of Europe. 


InpIA’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (1920-1960). By 
D. H. N. Gurtoo. S. Chand, New Delhi. 257 
pages. Rs.15. 


THE UNWRITTEN ALLIANCE: Speeches 1953- 
1959. By Winston S. Churchill. Cassell. 343 
pages. 35s. 


THe Councit OF Europe. By A. H. Robertson. 
Stevens. 2nd edition. 303 pages. 45s. 


EIRIK THE RED, AND OTHER ICELANDIC SAGAS. 
Selected and translated by Gwyn Jones. 
Oxford University World’s Classics. 
337 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Press. 
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WE DO NOT SING 


We neither sing nor play instruments—professionally, at 
any rate. But between performer and loudspeaker or 
TV screen, over 80 companies in the GKN Group are 
heavily, and happily, committed to communications. It was 
a GKN. company that supplied the scaffolding for the 
Jodrell Bank Radio Telescope; and there. are 2,000 tons of 
GKN. steel reinforcing bars in the new BBC Television 
Studios at the White City—but all the world’s our stage: 
steelwork for power transmission lines; metal and nylon 
fastenings for everything from structural steel to stereo- 
phonic loudspeakers; steel laminations for lightweight 
pickups and for gramophone and tape recorder motors— 
without GKN there would be less work and less long-playing 
too. You will appreciate how these facts enhance our en- 
joyment of our favourite programmes. 





% Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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FOR GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, washday 
meant backbreaking toil, and the ener- 
getic use of a scrubbing brush and a bar 
of soap in a choking atmosphere of bil- 
lowing steam. For her grand-daughter, 
washday means the flick of a switch and 
the amazing cleansing power of soap 
powders like Oxydol and Fairy Snow, 
detergents like Tide and Daz—all the 
result of tireless research and modern 
manufacturing methods. - 

The three factories of Thomas Hedley 
& Co. Limited turn out over 500 million 
packets of washing products a year. 
When the choice of fuels was examined, 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING FORWARD ON 


{SSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Hedley engineers chose coal because a 
careful study of operating and capital 
costs showed it to be the most economi- 
cal fuel: because coal—mechanically 
stoked—is smokeless; and because 
British coalfields can supply all the coal 
that industry will need both now and in 
the foreseeable future. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the 
choice of fuels for your factory, remem- 
ber Hedley. Beneath their smokeless 
chimneys lies a wealth of knowledge and 
applied experience: Hedley say coal. The 
same decision can give your product a 
brighter future. 
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Here .are some key facts and figures about the 
consumption of coal at the three Hedley factories: 


Bollerss .........06- Kate ten eine abhor 8 water tube 
Method of firing: .......6 Underfeed and 2 Chain 
grate stokers 

....-475, 460 and 160 p.s.i. 

Steam temperature:..........Saturated and 100° 
superheat 

Annual fuel consumption. .Over 45,000 tons of coal 


SOLID FUEL-more heat | 
atless cost-andit’s British 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


oBoDy has any real idea of how many bookmakers in Britain 
N have taken advantage of the new Betting and Gaming Act 
(which came into operation on Monday) to open betting shops— 
or, as the Act and those bookmakers who call themselves “turf 
accountants ” would have it, Licensed Betting Offices. Estimates 
range from a conservative 5,000 to a liberal 10,000: but the true 
figure will not be known until after May 31st, when the Home 
Office collects information from the licensing authorities. 
Licences are granted by the justices of the petty sessional courts 
in the same way as liquor-trading licences, and they must rely on 
their own discretion to decide how many will be appropriate to their 
divisions. So far most applicants not indelibly morally stained, 
and able to produce a £100 bookmaker’s permit and {£1 for a shop 
licence, have been satisfied. It is known that in Glasgow (pop. 
1,100,000) such licences have legalised 409 betting shops (some 
of which have been in existence probably since the time of King 
James’s Act “ Anent Playing at Cardes and Dyce and Horse Races,” 


one of the trumpet-notes in the authorities’ 420-year cantata against 


gaming which are muted or ended by the present regularisation of 
our common vice). 

In the London County Council area, made up of eight petty 
sessional divisions, it is instructive to discover where bookmakers 
have seen the greatest possibility of gain from the shops, of which 
290 have so far been licensed. Westminster has 7, Hampstead 
with St Marylebone 9, the south-eastern area around Greenwich 
and Lewisham 18, and the north-western area 21 (most of which 
must be assumed to be in the warren of Paddington rather than 
in Kensington or Chelsea). ‘Wandsworth has 31, the City and 
points north and east 102 between 11 boroughs, and South London 
(Southwark, Camberwell, Lambeth and Bermondsey) “over a 
hundred, and going up.” 

The shops themselves range from still furtive-looking, bare back 
rooms in South London, through discrteet apartments near the 
Stock Exchange, to plush salons des jeux in Mayfair and St James’s, 


The Next Brum 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIRMINGHAM 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


where a bet of £50 is not uncommon. A bet of this order is 
unusual, however, in most shops ; indeed, judging by the advance 
gloom of bookmakers, bets of any order were going to be unusual, 
since licensees suffer so many restraints. They may not advertise 
themselves in the smallest degree (thus, possibly, raising their 
respectability to that of doctors and stockbrokers), nor may they 
publish a shop’s whereabouts, the facilities it offers or even the 
fact that it is a licensed betting office (but one of them left his 
name, address and business in a newspaper article—perhaps as 
a test of how far the Act goes). They may not encourage bets 
(and must be constantly plagued with kibitzers), and they may 
not offer the consolatory pleasures of television or wireless to their 
clien:s. They must not serve refreshments, or offer inducements 
to remain on the premises, or allow dancing or singing. 

This regulated drabness has not had the foreseen effect of 
keeping the punters away: rather it has removed distractions from 
the serious business of losing money. Some shops in such hives 
of newborn legitimacy as South London have been slow in start- 
ing ; but most of them have been hardly able to cope with the 
hordes of eager betters (housewives, pensioners, factory workers, 
shopgirls, everybody) which have besieged their counters daily 
from 7.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. By closing time on May rst the 
least sanguine of shopkeepers grudgingly agreed that his day had 
been a profitable one. 


HE people who most seek, if they do not merit, sympathy are 
é Y the street bookmakers, who, far from being furtive, knavish 
welchers, are usually good payers (the choice is not difficult 
between honesty and decorative facial scars) and hard workers serv- 
ing a definite demand. They have always been illegal, but their 
professional association, the Street Bookmakers’ Federation, paid 
their fines if they were “done”; and they prospered in a small 
way. Now they stand to be destroyed financially. It is not only 
the legalisation of the shops: nobody could continue to support 
the swingeing new fines prescribed by the Act—{roo the first 
time, £200 the second and, on the third, three months in addition. 
Not many of them can afford {101 to legalise themselves or, for 
that matter, the heavy overheads of shop furniture and staff hire. 
Some of them have, however, banded together and bought them- 
selves into the new status, almost exclusively in areas already 
thickly sown with shops. It is difficult to believe they will all 
survive: in South London, for instance, each shop serves only 
4,500 people (the average for London is one for every 11,000 of 
population). But perhaps they will: long-standing concerns in 
Glasgow have been feeding happily on small but hardy bands this 
long time past. 


in the years when town planning was almost 
undreamed of. The legacy of a city centre 
tiny by comparison with places half Bir- . 
mingham’s size, of mean and narrow streets 
and a congested shopping area has produced 


HE bronze statue of Lord Nelson by 
Westmacott, which for 150 years 
formed the centrepiece of Birmingham’s 
historic Bull Ring, at present broods over a 
nearby section of the city’s inner ring road, 
being built at a cost of £23 million, with 
the air of one who has seen not a few 
changes and is prepared for more. 
When that section of the ring road which 
Tuns over what used to be the Bull Ring 


(the hill has been scooped away to carry 
the two tracks on different levels) Nelson 
will be restored to a place of honour, where 
the cheeky barrow boys and cheerful flower 
sellers who gathered around him will find 
a new home along with the displaced 
open air orators. 

For Birmingham is in the middle of a 
transformation as magical as anything in an 
Edwardian pantomime. It grew into a city 


a series of piecemeal remedies (the one- 
way system has been a boon to generations 
of visiting comedians). 

But in ten years’ time, it is estimated, the 
city centre will be umrecognisable. The 
new inner ring road is being driven, 110 
feet wide, for three-and-a-half miles round 
the city centre, expanding that tiny heart 
as new buildings rise along it and within it. 
Already schemes costing £35 million have 
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been completed or are in progress within 
the ring road. One new store cost £5 
million and is grandiloquently claimed as 
“Europe’s finest department store.” 


Within the next few years another {50 
million is to be spent on shops, offices, car 
parks, restaurants, hotels, flats. The ring 
road will bring shops and office activity to 
areas which for generations have slumbered 
in semi-squalor, producing in the mean- 
while some of the world’s finest craftsman- 
ship. Along it will stand new hotels, per- 
haps (if someone can be persuaded to run 
it) a new theatre, a 350-feet high block of 
flats, offices and shops 37 storeys high, new 
hospitals, a much-needed exhibition hall, 
and a new civic centre area. 


Outside the centre, between the inner and 
middle ring roads, five outworn slum dis- 
tricts were bought by the corporation in 
1947. On a thousand acres 30,000 houses 
were crammed with factories by the 
hundred. Now they are being developed as 
five new townships housing between 6,500 
and 15,000 people each, having their own 
community buildings and green spaces 
interspersed between the houses and towers 
of flats. Before 1947 there were nine acres 
of open space in these areas ; now there will 


be 200, and even the trees have been im-' 


ported half-grown to avoid the nakedness of 
saplings. 

Of the 2,300 factories in these areas 1,300 
firms will have to move. Already 400 have 
done so, many to corporation sites such as 
the “ flatted factories ” designed especially 
for the small man, where vastly improved 


conditions have 
overcome  tradi- 
tional opposition 
to change. 


The pattern is 
repeated through- 
out the city. In 
the leafy suburb of 
Edgbaston, redo- 
lent still of Cham- 
berlain and under 
the control of the 
Calthorpe Estate, 
private develop- 
ment is discreetly 
introducing selec- 
ted office blocks, 
expensive flats, 
modern __ schools 
and hotels among 
the Georgian and 
Regency houses ; 
the whole scheme, 
spread over 40 years, is estimated to cost 
£25 million in the next ten years. 

In less gracious suburbs the expansion 
goes on, too. Ten branch libraries, six 
swimming baths, new houses by the thou- 
sand are planned or being built. Since the 
war 46,000 houses have been built, all but 
3,000 in the suburbs (but in the next ten 
years more than half the 23,000 houses will 
be in the “new towns” of the centre). A 
massive expansion of the university to 
7,500 students, equally large growth in 
other colleges of further education, includ- 
ing four new technical colleges, and new 
schools by the score are all under construc- 
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Birmingham’s future Bull Ring Centre 


tion or being planned. Over all, a road 
system with three ring roads linking 12 
main routes out of the city is planned on 
the basis of one car to every three persons. 
From M1 or Birmingham Airport (traffic 
there has grown nine-fold in ten years) the 
Coventry road will be carried on stilts for 
several miles from the city boundary. 

Industrial Birmingham is, at present, a 
good city to live in, despite a 24s. 6d. rate 
(if, as seems likely, the Conservatives gain 
municipal power next Thursday they face 
a tricky financial situation). If all goes well, 
in ten years’ time it should be almost an 
elegant one. 








Brass for the 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LEEDS 


HERE are more than half a million 
people in Leeds, and it is estimated 
that since the end of the war some 100,000 
of them have been re-housed. Three 
quarters of the transplanted are living in 
corporation housing estates and huge 
blocks of flats: the rest are in new private 
houses. The estates have new shops, 
schools, clubs, pubs and community 
centres—in fact everything except 
churches. 

A group of about 50 Leeds businessmen, 
top brass in the city, have now set them- 
selves the task of filling the spiritual gap. 
Nine new Anglican churches are needed, 
as well as 16 other buildings including 
church halls, parsonages and dual-purpose 
halls. With repairs and extensions to 
existing buildings the total cost is in the 
region of £400,000. More than half this 
sum has been raised by congregations in 
the Ripon diocese from Christian Giving 
Campaigns, by local efforts, donations and 
by grants from the Church Commissioners 
and the diocese. To make up the differ- 





Church 





ence only one other avenue remained to 
be explored—the industry and commerce 
of Leeds. On Sunday, April 23rd, the 
Bishop of Ripon launched an appeal 
for the remaining £200,000 at a televised 
service at Leeds Parish Church. 

The organisers of the appeal contend 
that, in fact, there would have been no 
need for them to do anything if a scheme 
mooted five years ago had been allowed 


to proceed. This was to demolish Holy 
Trinity Church in the centre of Leeds and 
sell the valuable site. The proceeds would 
have covered the cost of nine new 
churches. But so loud was the public out- 
cry against the demolition that the Church 
Commissioners vetoed the plan. Holy 
Trinity now needs at least £10,000 spent 
on it, and it is hoped that the money 
will be available from the new appeal. 

Mr R. E. Chadwick, chairman of 
the appeal’s general committee, points 
out: “Mr Selwyn Lloyd is contributing 
no less than £77,500. No businessman 
worth his salt would dream of contributing 
except by covenant. For every 12s. 3d. 
given this way the fund gets 20s., and 
£77,500 from £200,000 leaves £122,500— 
and that divided by seven (years’ 
covenant) is £17,500. Surely we can 
manage that.” 


Mr Chadwick tries another tack by 
pointing out that a donation of £1,000 is 
a badge of respectability but is only really 
a covenant for £87 Ios. a year for seven 
years. It would need differential calculus 
to work out its effect on profit margins, he 
says. The amount works out to five 
shillings a day or “ the cost of one sherry 
for you and one for your customer.” 
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|” dmesg is unhand- 
some—but without 
the miasmic ugliness ef 
some of its near neigh- 
bours. Commercially, it 
functions as the focus of 
Southern Berkshire’s 
trade. The advent of industries of a well-natured sort—biscuits 
and beer—and its newer importance as a dormitory for the workers 
of Harwell, Aldermaston and Slough have modified its character, 
but not too glaringly. It has a university and good schools. The 
great insurance companies have chosen it as their headquarters in 
the western area ; and many of its denizens draw sustenance from 
the City. “ Stockbroker belt: Tory: uninteresting,” might be 
the hasty judgment on it. But, in fact, it is in its politics that 
Reading fascinates. 

The town has a sirong radical tradition, compounded of its own 
remembered resistance to pocket-boroughdom, an element of 
Quakerism from the seventeenth century, and an admixture of 
depressed Welshmen in the late 1920s. For a time during the 
eighteenth century its name was a byword for apathy ; but in this 
century it has been a microcosm of the larger movements of 
national politics. At every election until 1951 the candidates of the 
incoming Government were—marginally—successful. But in 1951, 
Reading refused to epitomise the Tory come-back: Mr Ian Mikardo 
held Reading South for Labour with a majority of 1,000, although 
Reading North was lost by 300 votes. By 1955 a single con- 
stituency again, Reading returned Mr Mikardo to the thinning 
Opposition by a mere 238 votes. The aberration was nearly at an 
end. “ The miracle,” as Mr Mikardo calls it, ran out in 1959: he 
went down to Mr P. F. H. Emery by nearly 4,000. But for eight 
years Labour had held off the Tory attack. Learning how it was 
done has spared many a Labour candidate in a marginal seat else- 
where. 

Ian Mikardo, himself an organiser of talent, found the seeds of 
the system already in Reading, where the local party had grasped 
the fundamental proposition that election success depends not on 
converting the ungodly but on cherishing the faithful and getting 
them to the polls. Mr Mikardo and his helpers set about the refine- 
ment of a machine which would consolidate the diffuse radicalism 
of the town. Proselytisation was forgotten—or at least shelved. 
A task force of canvassers interviewed every voter on the roll, 
ascertained his allegiance and recorded it on a card. The cards 
were indexed, a file made for each street in the division and match- 
ing “ knocking-up ” lists of Labour voters prepared which, on 
polling day, were used to see that every potential party vote was 
recorded. Determined laggards were sought out, dragged willy- 
nilly from their apathetic hearths and driven to vote. Hours before 
the official result, Labour knew with precision how many votes 
had been cast for the party. 

The method was systematised and published as a pamphlet, 
Marginal Electioneering, and became known in the Labour move- 











Mr Mikardo, ex-MP 





Despite the recent Labour recovery (which seems to have been continued this week by the 
containment of Labour’s losses in the Scottish burgh elections), next week is likely to see several 
big borough councils in England and Wales switch from Labour to Tory hands. 
councillors who are retiring next week were elected in Labour’s peak year of 1958, and in many 
places Labour aldermen have also reached the end of their period of office. 
judging the implications of these various local election results will be published in our next 
special correspondent has been visiting a borough which has 
already switched from Labour to Tory, as a result of a council by-election in the past year. 





Reading, Left to Right 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Most of the 


A scorecard for 


ment as “ the Reading System.” But in Reading itself the system 
thereupon began to decompose. The Conservative victory of 1959 
may be seen as a sign of the fixing in the electoral mind of the 
Tories’ beneficent materialism ; but in addition to this climatic 
suitability, the uprooting may be traced to careful cultivation on 
the one side, neglect on the other. Mr Mikardo, relaxing, was 
out-Mikardoed. 

He provides a broad target for the Reading Conservatives’ 
arrows: he is a leader of the Labour left, and a unilateralist among 
men whose present incomes and future livelihoods depend on 
nuclear technology cannot hope to remain popular. He is a fervent 
advocate of the idea that a Labour government should acquire 
public management of the country’s 600 largest companies. He 
is an importer, dealing to some advantage behind the iron curtain. 
He bears a foreign mame. The 1959 election found him par- 
ticularly vulnerable on all these points. In addition, with the 
Tories’ abstention from noisy barracking—a sure inflater of Labour 
fervour—at meetings, with Mr Miikardo himself weakened by 
business commitments, with 2,000 council tenants settled outside 
the division, the lubricant of enthusiasm leaked away and the 
machine began to seize up. 

The Conservatives stepped up their campaign, and on the day 
itself executed a tactical master-stroke by marshalling a fleet of cars 
to take returning City gentlemen from their trains, via the polling 
stations, to their homes. Their discipline was rewarded with a gain 
of 1,500 votes in an electorate 1,000 smaller than it had been in 
1955 ; and Labour had lost 3,000 votes. 


HE running-down of Labour’s dynamo has dimmed its local 

lights too. In the borough council its ascendancy lasted— 
with one lapse—for as long as it held the parliamentary seat. Now 
that, too, is at an end. Reading is made up of 13 electoral wards 
represented by three councillors apiece—one of whom retires each 
year—and there are 13 aldermen, half of whom retire every three 
years. The aldermen are appointed by the council, and are there- 
fore supporters of the ruling party, as is the mayor, who has a cast- 
ing vote. For Labour’s sake it has been as well that he has, for 
—after Labour losses in the May local elections in 1959 and 1960— 
the parties were in parity until November last year, when a by- 
election success finally brought the Tories into office. 

The Conservatives did not spare their opponents. True to the 
traditions and principles of Labour councils, this one had planned 
an increase of rates to make good its shortfall on rents: the Tories 
consolidated their support in the Ratepayers’ Association by intro- 
ducing a differential rents scheme and pushing it through. 

And Labour’s cup of misery is not yet full. In this morth’s 
elections six of their aldermen will retire and be replaced by Con- 
servatives. Confused by their defeat, their election campaign lacks 
any progressive thrust and is confined to denunciation of Tory 
policies. They will be fortunate to retain those seats they hold, 
and any hopes of office are likely to be disabused. The age of 
miracles may be a long time returning. 
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Three ways to 
better banking 


| 





The Bank must offer a comprehensive service to its customers, 
whether private individuals or big business, and be large enough to 
satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on any scale. 





The Bank must have sufficient branches in the U.K., 
together with facilities overseas so that customers can be provided 
for when on holiday or away on. business. 





and preserve its standard of personal service in the time-honoured 
Family Banker tradition. 





THE 
THREE BANKS 
GROUP 


If you have business in Britain they would be pleased to place at your 
disposal their wide experience of International Banking and Commerce. 


GLYN, MILLS | THE ROYAL BANK | WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
& CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 


OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
EDINBURGH, 2 


BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
MOSLEY STREET 
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Bank of New South Wales 
will look before you leap 


Gentlemen! The motion 
proposed is that we consult the 
Bank of New South Wales for an 
independent view of the situation 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Carried unanimously! 


This is just one of the specialised 
services which the Bank of New 
South Wales offer their clients. 


They are the oldest and largest 
bank in Australasia, providing key 


services throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea . . . well over 1000 well in- 
formed branches and agencies. 
Good people to do business with, 
they are the oldest and largest bank 
‘down under’. 

Main London Office: 29 Threadnecdle 
Street, E.C.2. 

Head Office: Sydney, Australia. 
(Incorporated in Australia with limited 
liability) 


All over Australia and New Zealand 
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Selling Coal 


OAL can now be bought in Scotland in a package con- 
taining a firelighter and five small bags of coal, each 
sufficient to fill a grate. In some other parts of the 

country one can buy coal in packages small enough to store in 
a cupboard indoors—to save going out to the coal shed in the 
rain. On new housing estates there will soon be vending 
machines supplying coal automatically in 14 Ib bags. At the 
other end of its scale of customers, the National Coal Board 
(as well as some distributors) is now preparing to sell 
customers in large buildings heat, not coal, if they want to 
avoid the trouble: it will select the right kind of boiler, supply 
the coal, run the plant properly, and take away the ash. 
Neither of these forms of “ coals of convenience ” may ever 
be a very big seller. But both may help to establish the 
“brand image ” that the board is now out to create: of a fuel 
that need not be dirty and clumsy to handle, but which can. 


offer, to customers prepared to pay for it, all the convenience © 


that its competitors rely on. 


The object of these and other measures, as Mr Alfred 
Robens, chairman of the board, stated last month, is to sustain 
total coal output—for inland and export demand—at about 
200 million tons a year. Below that figure overheads begin to 
press too hard on coal costs for the higher productivity that 
one can get through mechanisation to offset the larger wage 
packets that miners are likely to press for; and the board 
would be unable to hold prices, as it hopes to. Prices went up 
in September ; at Government insistence, too little to the 
consumers of large coal (mainly domestic consumers) and 
therefore too much to industry. That is now water under the 
bridge ; the board feels that the main thing now is to stabilise 
prices over a longish period. Whatever the Government may 
say to the contrary about its purpose in restoring the tax on 
heavy oils, the new impost will in practice certainly assist coal 
in its fight with oil. But in oil coal faces a competitor to which 
in most markets, other than the sale of gasoline in filling 
stations, discriminatory rebating according to each customers’ 
bargaining power is natural, since most of the processing costs 
of petroleum products are joint costs. Its rebates in the market 
for fuel oil, where it competes with coal most directly, are 
particularly large. The Coal Board has less room for this 
sort of thing, mainly because none of its own joint products 
tnjoys so firm a captive market as gasoline does for motor 
Vehicles, and it has long been prevented by governments from 
charging realistically for the product that puts its costs up 
most, large coal. It has not the profits elsewhere to plough 


















































into rebates on as wide a scale as the oil companies have. 
It does, in practice, accept a certain amount of commercial 
bargaining on business that it is particularly anxious not to 
lose. But, from choice as well as necessity, it is putting 
the main emphasis of its present sales promotion campaign 
upon improving service and convenience rather than 
price. 

This means more concern with how the coal gets to the 
customer. Like the oil companies, the Coal Board is only 
partly involved physically in the distribution and marketing 
of its products. While coal supplies were short and both 
deliveries and prices were controlled by the Government, the 
board’s main concern was to see that coal was “ allocated” to 
the best advantage. In today’s competitive conditions, it must 
be concerned to see that the proper service is given right 
along the line, from the coal face to the customer’s boiler 
house or coal shed. As wholesaler, the board itself handles 
only about half of total inland supplies, and as retailer, supply- 
ing domestic coals, it deals with only about 3 per cent. 
Naturally, most of its own wholesaling business is with 
customers needing large tonnages, such as the railways, coke 
ovens, electricity supply, and gas. 


B” most of the coal moved in Britain goes through the 
hands of “ the trade ”—between 600 and 800 coal whole- 
salers, many of whom never actually take physical possession 
of the coal they deal in, and about 17,000 merchants. These, 
plus the board, supply nearly 17 million households and rather 
more than 600,000 industrial and commercial coal users. 
Distributing a commodity as bulky as coal to a very large 
number of small-scale users makes the basic distributing unit, 
and not only in Britain, a small one. The Robson committee 
three years ago found only a dozen or so wholesalers handling 
more than 750,000 tons a year. Among retailers, only about 
200 handled more than 15,000 tons a year. The minimum 
equipment needed by a coal dealer is not much: a lorry, some 
bags, weighing gear, a rounds book and some kind of account 
book. Many have no more than that. They deliver in small 
quantities and make no claim to profound knowledge of solid 
fuel or of modern fuel burning appliances. 

Since coal was decontrolled, moreover, merchants have 
been under no obligation whatsoever to say what they were 
selling at a given price. The Coal Board sets the prices 
of the different grades of domestic coal delivered to the mer- 
chants’ depots, but there is no control of retail prices or of 
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quality designations. The merchant can describe his coal on 
resale by whatever name he pleases. There is a need for some 
definition of standards of service in the retail coal trade, and 
for some kind of yardstick to be provided against which the 
customer can judge the value of the coal he buys. The 
Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council has made this point 
recently and the president of the Coal Merchants’ Federation 
has claimed that the trade, in consultation with the Coal 
Board, is trying to work out a code of good practice for 
retailers. It will obviously be difficult to devise a standard of 
service which can be applied effectively to the large variety of 
coal merchants operating throughout the country. But some- 
thing of the sort is required if the coal merchant wishes to 
re-establish himself in the good books of the customer. 

The board must always remain interested in the physical 
distribution of the coal ; it is particularly interested in getting 
more coal stocked in the summer, especially in the southern 
part of the country, where large quantities of coal are used but 
not mined, and where the seasonal peak of demand is more 
accentuated than in the coal mining areas further north. This 
would relieve the railways of part of their increasingly difficult 
problem of peak winter coal movements. The credit or “ hire 
purchase ” facilities that the board is now itself offering to 
householders to whom it sells direct, and which it is also 
encouraging merchants to extend more widely, are similarly 
directed to even out movement of coal over the year and get 
it into the best-located stocks of all—in consumers’ yards and 
cellars. Householders will be able to buy coal at summer 
prices but finish paying for it during the winter. 

The board is also working with the railways on plans to 
move more coal, in “ block” trainloads, to fewer but larger 
depots equipped with the latest mechanical handling devices. 
The Robson committee recommended that the number of coal 
depots—then about 5,800—should be reduced by a process 
of concentration ; but little has happened since. Mechanical 
equipment raises efficiency in coal handling at depots ; but 
much more impressive savings would come from cutting the 
number of depots that the railways—and other transporters— 
have to supply. The board itself has begun to locate sites, 
in the London area to begin with, for these bigger depots, 
which it might itself run, and from which it would supply 
merchants. 


Seaniy nee is also causing the coal industry to revise its 
own internal selling organisation. The sales organisation 
proper is centred on a number of sales regions, roughly coin- 
ciding with the production divisions in the coal-producing 
areas and with the main areas of consumption in other parts 
of the country. Backing the sales regions is the board’s divi- 
sional and area organisation. This has to produce the right 
qualities of coal and despatch them in accordance with the con- 
tracts which the sales organisation has made. Although the 
Board feels that basically its selling arrangements are sound, 
it recognises at the same time that there should be a closer 
relationship between those who buy or consume the coal and 
those who actually produce it. This is a problem which arises 
particularly in those sales regions, such as London and the 
South of England, which are some distance from the coal- 
fields. Here the Board is trying to marry its existing selling 
arrangements with a closer and more regular contact between 
buyer and producing area. 
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One of the board’s biggest problems is the conflict between 
large coal and mechanisation to increase productive efficiency. 
It has at present demand for some 42 million tons of large 
coal, almost a quarter of its inland demand: to produce this 
means working power loaders inefficiently or even modifying 
them to reduce their high rate of indiscriminate output. At 
present, and logically for the long run, it appears to be going 
for mechanisation. The users of large coal, principally the 
domestic consumer and the railways, will in due course be 
turning to other fuels. But in the meantime the Board needs 
to satisfy the market requirements for large coal, in order to 
keep the market open for the alternative fuels that it is develop- 
ing. These are the new type smokeless open fire fuels upon 
which Dr Bronowski has been working, and the increasing 
quantities of domestic boiler fuels of ‘all sorts which are now 
being produced. It has about 4 million tons of boiler fuel a 
year to sell, including fairly clean hard coke, and it wants to 
concentrate on the central heating market. It has co-operated 
closely with manufacturers of domestic appliances, who will 
have some new solid fuel boilers on the market in the autumn 
that will require filling only once a day and which will be 
thermostatically controlled and self-igniting. Further, it is 
developing, in conjunction with certain manufacturers, 
central heating boilers that will have completely automatic 
stoking and ash removal. This may be available in a couple 
of years, for those households willing to pay for it. This, 
again, is a matter of the brand image ; “ anything oil can do, 
coal can do cheaper.” 

But important as the domestic market is, it is the indus- 
trial and commercial markets—for power generation, for gas 
making (providing coal can hold it), for steam raising, and 
processing—that offer coal’s main future. The electricity 
supply industry already takes a quarter of the board’s entire 
output: in the late seventies it may take over half. Selling 
coal to electricity, to the process industries, and to the larger 
steam raising users is basically a question of price. Firms 
using, say, more than 2,500 tons of coal or its equivalent a 
year are primarily “ burning calories ” ; their main interest in 
choosing between fuels is “what will it cost?” But firms 
burning lesser quantities of fuel can be sold also on service. 
The small firm wants a fuel that is most convenient to him ; 
and this is where the Coal Board is prepared to “ sell heat.” 
In the process industries, where coal is used for other purposes 
than raising steam, the board’s problem is a rather different 
one ; it is to exploit by every possible means the latest tech- 
nical developments which permit of new uses for coal, for 
example, injecting powdered fuel into blast furnaces as the oil 
industry is preparing to inject fuel oil. 

These efforts have made it necessary for the board to 
expand considerably its technical sales. Each of the sales 
regions now has at its disposal a team of fuel engineers who 
can offer industrial customers a free technical service. Together 
with the technical service that some of the bigger distributors 
can offer, this means that coal is able in this respect to fight 
as powerfully as oil. Whatever success the board has in 
helping the coal trade to raise standards, and in developing 
its own technical competence to advise industrial and com- 
mercial coal users as well as householders, the coal industry’s 
major chance of beating oil to sustain its sales target 
of 200 million tons a year must nevertheless lie in mect- 
ing the attack of oil among the larger fuel consumers of the 
country. 
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Hire Purchase 
Makes Bad Law 


The law of hire purchase is complex and 
out-dated ; reform would help push 
finance houses towards a more sensible 
way of doing business. 


ment know what, in the eyes of the law, they are doing. 

In the great majority of cases in which the transaction 
goes through without a hitch this is of no consequence. But 
where, for one reason or another, there is dispute, or instal- 
ments fall behind, the small type on the back of the proposal 
form comes into its own, and the hirer (who has thought of 
himself as merely a borrower) is often in for a shock. In 
some circumstances it may pay him, even under the existing 
law, to challenge the finance company in the courts: for some 
judges have invalidated unduly onerous conditions of contract 
on grounds of equity. They have also held that a finance com- 
pany has more obligations than it outwardly accepts—a 
recent case established that a finance company was not entitled 
to collect instalments on a second-hand car that immediately 
proved defective. But in other cases judges have not felt 
able to extend the sphere of equity to obviate what they regard 
as bad law. The Court of Appeal recently upheld, albeit 
reluctantly, a contract under which a hirer unable to continue 
his instalments, who surrendered the car himself, was obliged 
to pay, in addition, up to two-thirds of the hire purchase price. 


= among the millions who sign a hire purchase agree- 


These cases point to two urgent needs—for the public to 


understand existing hire purchase law and practice, and for 
parliament and the finance houses to change it. 


When “ hire and purchase” was first used to sell sewing 
machines and pianos the seller could sometimes find his right 
to repossess the goods on default defeated by an innocent third 
party to whom the goods had been re-sold. It was to pre- 


vent this happening that the hire purchase contract as we know > 


it was developed. It is not a contract to purchase, nor is it a 
contract of loan ; it is a contract of hire, with a right to dis- 
continue on certain specified terms and an option to purchase 
at the end of the period. Abuses of this contract were what 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson sought to remove, within certain price 
limits, in the Hire Purchase Act of 1938. In 1954 another 
private member, Sir Wavell Wakefield, promoted a second 
Hire Purchase Act to raise the price limits to figures that 
made some allowance for postwar inflation. But at £300 for 
all goods except cattle the limit still leaves the majority of 
car contracts outside the statutory protection. 

While the contract has remained basically unchanged for 
Many years the retailer is now seldom a party to it. The 
customer may think he is buying goods by instalments from 
the retailer, but in fact he is usually hiring them from the 
finance house to which the retailer has sold them outright. 
On occasion the finance houses have claimed that their func- 
tion is that of lender only, so that they cannot be liable for 
faults in the goods. The courts have refused to support 
them in an argument that would leave the customer with no 
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By This Hire Purchase Agreement 


of the one part AND the Hirer named in the Schedule hereto (hereinafter called “the Hirer” 
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remedy at all (for he has no contract with the retailer) ; but 
legislation is needed to put the question of implied warranties 
beyond all doubt. 

The tripartite legal relationship gives rise to troubles in 
practice also. It is significant that most of the hire purchase 
disputes that reach the law reports are concerned, not with 
washing machines at one price level or with capital goods at 
another, but with cars, which come in between. And most 
of the trouble stems, directly or indirectly, from the fact 
that finance companies have taken too little care in vetting 
their dealers, in a trade that has more weak spots than most. 
Stricter selection, already encouraged by mounting bad debts, 
would be inescapable if the finance houses were made statu- 
torily liable for defective goods. 


OME odd anomalies exist in the present legal framework. 
S If the hirer were really hiring, the payments, for a 
business, would be fully deductible for tax purposes as trading 
expenses. In fact, business is allowed the interest and 
service charge as deductible—and private hirers, anomalously, 
not even that. In some circumstances, moreover, the protec- 
tion of the Acts may prove a disadvantage to the public. Thus 
in case of repossession, contracts within the Acts normally 
make the hirer liable to pay half the hire purchase price, which 
the Acts allow as a maximum. But in a contract outside the 
Acts this amount might be attacked as a penalty with more 
chance of success—provided the hirer did not return the goods 
on his own accord—and the courts will not enforce a penalty 
on a breach of contract. 

A long reforming look at hire purchase law would certainly 
require some amendment and clarification of what happens 
in the event of repossession. The finance company is clearly 
entitled to be put in a position no worse than that from which 
it started ; but as the law stands it can sometimes find itself 
better off. The hirer has no right to claim back any profit 
on realisation of repossessed goods, while if the hirer wants 
to attack the “ minimum payment ” for terminating the agree- 
ment as a penalty he has the trouble and expense of taking 
the finance company to court. He is admittedly increasingly 
likely to succeed if he does so, and this tendency in recent 
cases is making the finance company’s position much less 
secure. If this interpretation by the courts continues, the 
finance companies might not resist legislation that would 
entitle them not to any arbitrary proportion of the purchase 
price but to, say, the difference between the hire purchase 
price, less the value of the repossessed goods, and the pay- 
ments already made. Some companies are indeed introducing 
this kind of clause into their contracts. 

There are other points for the reformer. There seems no 
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good reason why the protection of the Hire Purchase Acts, 
with any necessary improvements, should not be extended to 
all hire purchase contracts, irrespective of amount. There 
seems no reason why the innocent third party who buys 
goods which are still the subject of an HP agreement should 
be worse off than the buyer of goods covered by a credit sale. 
It is up to the finance company to seek recourse from the 
hirer : the law could help by making the car registration 
book a document of title, and by making the registration of 
contracts by finance companies with Hire Purchase Informa- 
tion Ltd, compulsory rather than voluntary. 

The courts are in any case tending to bring HP contracts 
nearer to contracts of sale. The whole concept of hire pur- 
chase as distinct from personal credit is becoming outworn. It 
is interesting to recall, without pushing the analogy too far, 
that for centuries before 1925 the mortgagor of land made 
over the title completely to his mortgagee, leaving the courts 
through the years painfully working out the mortgagor’s 
“ equity of redemption.” There are obviously some similarities 
between this position and hire purchase today. It was not the 
least achievement of Lord Birkenhead’s great reforming legis- 
lation of 1925 (which makes any conceivable HP reform very 
small beer.in comparison) that it reversed the position of the 
mortgagor, reserving the title to him and cutting out the 
artificialities of the equity of redemption. The average “ hire 
purchaser” thinks that he owns his goods at once, and 
although that is in itself no compelling reason for change, 
there is obviously merit in matching law whenever possible 
with the popular impression of what it should be, and 
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making the HP contract a true contract of sale on the 
lines of the credit sales agreement. The credit sale 
agreement is at present used mainly for the cheaper and 
less durable goods, repossession of which would be of little 
value, But the finance companies might emulate their counter- 
parts in the United States and rely on the chattel mortgage. 
In any case the right of repossession has been shown to be 
of dubious value. Last year’s bad debts came not from 
finance of air travel, which can never be repossessed, but 
from cars, which in some cases’ proved on repossession to 
be worthless. 

After something over seventy years instalment buying 
must surely by now have come of age. It should be mature 
enough for its practitioners to face the need for changes in 
organisation of the business and for reform in law and practice. 
Instalment buying is no longer confined to the needy and 
impecunious ; and in volume it is now quite unlike anything 
its founders could have foreseen. But the legal scales are still 
weighted too heavily in favour of the finance houses, and 
support an outmoded way of business. To the extent that the 
finance companies are bankers lending their depositors’ money 
they should keep a closer eye on their agents, the dealers. 
They should not need to rely so heavily on the security of the 
goods. _“‘ Damages” and “ penalties ” need closer definition. 
Hire purchase in the sixties needs to be something radically 
different from the hire purchase Miss Wilkinson set about 
reforming, and a clearing up of the anomalous legal position 
could give the finance companies a valuable prod in the right 
direction. 
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EUROPEAN MONEY 


The Basle Standby 


German Gesture 


HE speculators must also be convinced 
that adequate correctives will be applied 
domestically. On Thursday the Bundesbank 
made a welcome move in this direction. 
It cut its discount rate from 3} to 3 per cent 


oo. official reserves of gold and 
convertible currencies fell by £26 
million in April, to £1,053 million, follow- 
ing the March fall of £62 million. These 
figures understate the outflow of funds on 
normal account to the extent that European 
central banks have been holding on to the 
sterling balances coming into their hands, 
under the agreement reached at Basle in 
early March. The advance repayment of 
£674 million of debts by Germany had no 
effect on the April figures, since all the 
money was already in London—some of it 
might have come over in March. The out- 
flow “ex” the central bank support is im- 
possible to estimate, but it would be 
surprising if it were any less than double 
the published gold loss. Some indication 
of the magnitude involved should be given 
in a few weeks from the figures of sterling 
balances, especially those giving the break- 
down between holdings of official and non- 
official funds. In Zurich it is believed that 
the Swiss National Bank may now be hold- 
ing around £30 million, and a larger total is 


presumably being held by the Bundesbank. 

The Basle arrangement was a tentative 
one, drawn up in the heat of the crisis that 
followed the German revaluation two 
months ago. The central bankers have since 
been considering ways of consolidating this 
informal co-operation in a more permanent 
scheme and widening the participation by 
bringing in the United States. It is very 
difficult to ascertain how far these discus- 
sions have got ; in their fight with the specu- 
lators, the central bankers have no wish to 
reveal what they are up.to.. But Dr Karl 
Blessing, president of the Bundesbank, con- 
ceded in Wiesbaden last week that all con- 
cerned are agreed that this central banking 
co-operation should be extended and 
widened, and that the Americans should be 
brought in. Against “an association of 
central banks operating in unison” (einem 
Verband geschlossenen operierender Noten- 
banken), he said, the speculator has no 
chance, and the sooner this is realised, the 
quicker will speculative money movements 
lose force. 


and reduced rates on money market paper 
by a further 4 per cent. This follows earlier 
moves by the central bank to ease liquidity, 
and should encourage German banks to 
place more funds abroad—in the last week 
or two the London market has seen signs of 
such deposits, though these are in Euro- 
dollars and not in sterling. But the struc- 
ture of German interest rates affecting the 
ordinary trader is still above the interna- 
tional level. This, as well as continuing 
exchange uncertainties, is responsible for the 
continued borrowing by German industry 
abroad, and for the large net inflow of 
capital. Herr Blessing last week emphasised 
his desire to get market rates down, as well 
as to reduce the dependence of the bond 
market on the banks, but speaking to com- 
mercial bankers he feels obliged to stress 
that the Bundesbank has no wish to force 
rates down artificially. Yet nothing could 
be so artificial as the level of interest rates 
held by the German banks. The Bundes- 
bank must make this assault if it means t0 
turn the capital tide. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Two Views on Gilt-edged 


RDINARY shares in London have climbed 





to a new peak this week, while gilt-. 


edged have been subdued. Evidently 
London investors are not yet convinced that 
the budget provides decisive reasons for a 
rise in gilt-edged, and this week Laos and 
the dock strike have been sufficient to check 
the post-budget buying. This check was 
sufficient to leave 77 per cent of Glasgow’s 
loan of £10 million with the underwriters. 
There are reasons for caution. If infla- 
tionary pressures mount this year, fixed 
interest securities will suffer ; and in any 
case, in a year when the authorities aim to 
restrain demand, they would not be justified 
in allowing any significant decline in long- 
term rates. Yet it is worth noting that in 
some quarters outside Britain the gilt-edged 
market is seen in very different perspective. 
A leading bond dealer in New York de- 
scribes the present level of prices and 
yields as “ astonishing.” 

In only three years in the 230 year history 
of your market have yields exceeded 6 per 
cent. These were 1797, 1798 and 1961. 
. . » Daltons now yield 6.22 per cent. A 
decline to 7 per cent will represent a mar- 
ket depreciation of 13 per cent. This is a 
real risk. What is the equivalent reward? 
When sooner or later events turn favour- 
able to bonds an expectation of 4.5 per 
cent is not an exaggeration: this is an 
appreciation of 50 per cent. 

This correspondent also points out that a 
switch from American government bonds 
to gilt-edged would, in ten years, give an 
income advantage sufficient to compensate 
for a decline in sterling to below $2.20. 
“T am not arguing for bonds against equi- 
ties, but only for your long-term. bonds 
against your shorter term bonds.” 

There are other influences to take into 
account, notably the authorities’ long range 
funding policy, and this week it is rates at 
the shortest end of the spectrum that have 
fallen. At the Treasury bill tender before 
the weekend the discount houses cut their 
rate by the equivalent of 2s. per cent, so 
that the average rate of discount came out 
at £4 8s. per cent. This was not based on 
any prognosis of an immediate cut in Bank 
rate, The discount market had been losing 
bills to outside applicants at~ previous 
tenders and last week’s move secured the 
market a good allotment. But the budget 
pointer to smaller government borrowing 
and perhaps a further repayment of 
Treasury bills have not been missed by the 
market. It has been given a gentle check 
by the Bank of England ; discount houses 
have twice been obliged to seek loans at the 
penal rate, though the amounts involved 
have been small. Medium-range outlook 


for Bank rate still seems to be probably. 


down, sterling permitting. 


Sorting Out the Stags 


T HOUGH the volume of business remained 
at a high level in the London stock 
market, equity prices faltered a little at the 
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beginning of this week. Some pause after 
the recent advance was inevitable and prices 
moved up again on Wednesday. They had 
been rising before the weekend, so that 
The Economist indicator gained. a further 
3.8 points, to stand at 426.4. The principal 
influence has been private investment. 
Some has been decidedly speculative in 
character. This has been most apparent 
in the stagging of new equity issues. For 
the Penguin issue over 150,000 applica- 
tions to the apparent value of £67 million 
were received ; the issue thus appeared to 
be oversubscribed 150 times and resort had 
to be made to the ballot, in which each 
successful applicant received 200 shares. 
Dealings began at a premium of §s. 6d, on 
the issue price of 12s. 6d. and since then 
the price has settled down around this 
level. 

Clearly, the Penguin issue attracted a 
large number of multiple applications. Their 
number appears to have been limited only 
by the physical labour of filling in the 
application forms and signing the cheques. 
Given such a household name as Penguin, 
the new issue market in its present mood 
simply runs wild. The Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation is there- 
fore to be congratulated in announcing that 
in sponsoring the public offer of some of 
the shares in W. D. Evans Golden Produce 
it will clear all cheques received and it will 
exclude from the allotment investors who 
have put in multiple applications. To clear 
the cheques adds to the expense of the 
issuing house ; but not to do so is to invite 
cheques that are not backed by hard cash 
in the banks. 

In the stampede for a quick profit, the 
genuine investor may be submerged. If 
the issue price were right, much of the 


- stampede would be avoided ;.but it is, in 


fact, practically impossible to fix in advance 
exactly the right price for such a name as 
Penguin. This is not to condemn stagging 
out of hand. It helps to create a market 
in the shares once dealings begin and the 
task is not to keep the stags out of the 
market but to check excessive exuberance. 
Whether that can be achieved by different 
methods of issuing new shares, as for exam- 
ple by tender, is still a matter of debate. 
What is certain is that the issuing houses, 
by following the lead given by ICFC on 
cheques and multiple applications, and by 
being a little more enterprising in pricing 


the issue, can save themselves from embar-_ 


rassingly big oversubscriptions. 


Regulations for 
Speculation ? 


A correspondent cables : 


HE confidence of American investors 

showed signs of sagging after the 
Cuban débacle and after the publication of 
poor earnings for the first quarter of this 
year, but it revived this week and the Dow 
Jones industrial average regained twelve of 
the twenty points it had lost in the last 
two weeks in April. It closed at 689 on 
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Wednesday and brokers were then report- 
ing a resumption of buying of military 
issues, including the long depressed air- 
craft shares, which may benefit from any 
further increases in defence spending. In- 
vestors have also shown more interest in 
cyclical stocks, including steel, metal and 
machinery equities, for which the recovery 
in business should lead to higher profits. 
At the same time earnings of many of the 
heavily bought “ growth” stocks were not 
particularly impressive in the first quarter 
and dealers are beginning to take a more 
sober view of their prospects. 

Wall Street is becoming increasingly 
concerned over the public interest that has 
been aroused by the frenzied activity and 
rising prices in the last few months, espe- 
cially among these “growth” stocks. Both 
the new issue market and the over-the- 
counter market in unlisted stocks have seen 
a great deal of uninformed speculation— 
far more, indeed, than listed equities. 
Many on Wall Street believe that addi- 
tional restrictions and regulations are neces- 
sary to keep the situation under control. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has already issued a warning against cer- 
tain practices that promote gyrations in 
stock prices and it is thought possible that 
the government will take further steps if 
the professionals themselves do not put 
their house in order. 


OIL 


a Try Again in Iraq? 


“7 rt may be unfortunate to both sides 

if the suspension of the negotiations 
continues as a result of a dispute resulting 
from a technical accounting aspect, for 
which a solution should be found,” cabled 
Lord Monckton, as chairman of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company to General Qasim this 
week, suggesting that negotiations should 
be resumed with the Iraq government over 
outstanding points at issue under the IPC 
concession. It certainly remains odd and 
disturbing to have these negotiations, which 
comprehend various issues of very consider- 
able importance, stymied over one relatively 
minor financial issue that both sides have 
accepted should go to arbitration—* dead 
rents.” Not only the discussions are at a 
halt: so are IPC’s exploration activities in 
the group’s three concession areas (IPC’s 
itself and those of the Basrah and the Mosul 
companies). 

Dead rents are the rents that a company 
often pays a government for concessions 
while they are looking for oil, but before it 
finds any. These, to the company engaged 
in the oil search, are a capital expenditure, 
which cannot be written off against current 
income because there is, during such a 
period, no current income. Once oil comes 
into production, a company normally writes 
off the capital item of these accumulated 
rents over a period against its annual 
income, treating this as a cost against the 
income eventually secured from the invest- 
ment in exploration. Production from the 
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IPC concession began in 1934, and these 
dead rents, along with other early expendi- 
ture on exploration, were duly written off 
in this way over a 20 year period. During 
17 years of that period, until 1951, treat- 
ment of the amortisation of dead rents as a 
item of cost did not affect the government’s 
oil revenue, which was charged as a fixed 
royalty per ton of oil. But in 1952 the 
agreement was revised retrospectively to 
1951 putting government revenues on to an 
income tax basis that effectively guaranteed 
the government §0 per cent of profits on 
Iraq oil. 


Profits and Rents 


HE shift to a profit-sharing basis, in Iraq 

as elsewhere, inevitably meant that 
dead rents, like all other items of cost, 
counted against the government’s share of 
profits as well as the company’s: and the 
government, in these negotiations, has been 
making the point that it has in effect to bear 
half the cost of a payment to itself. The 
dead rents attributable to IPC itself were in 
fact wholly paid off by 1954-55, for the last 
three years on this profit-sharing basis. But 
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those resulting from protracted exploration 
in the Basrah and Mosul concession areas 
before production began there in 1952 are 
still being written off by instalments that 
rank as current costs. 

Since shortly after the revolution of 1958, 
IPC has been discussing this issue with the 
Iraq government: it was soon clear that it 
would have to go to arbitration. The 
government proposed that pending arbitra- 
tion IPC should forgo the current amortisa- 
tion of these costs indefinitely, which the 
company was not willing to do. It offered 
to suspend half of the provision for amorti- 
sation indefinitely, or the whole for up to 
four years provided that arbitration began 
within two. It was not particularly con- 
cerned with the actual sum of money 
concerned—which is about £660,000 a year 
as against some £100 million a year paid to 
the government in total oil revenue. But 
it is anxious for there to be an incentive on 
both sides to get the arbitration completed. 
Moreover, it may well suspect that the 
Baghdad press would seize on any consent 
to forgo the cost indefinitely as an admission 
of wrong in behaviour that it is confident 
arbitration will eventually uphold as being 
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justified. One doubts if this was an issue 
over which IPC would have chosen to take 
any stand that it knew might halt the nego- 
tiations ; but then it had no idea that 
General Qasim would choose this issue as 
a reason for doing so. No rational solution 
to this or the other, far more important 
issues, can come out of the present hiatus in 
discussion : it is to be hoped that the 
government responds to Lord Monckton’s 
approach. 


STOCK EXCHANGE DEALINGS 


Before or After Hours? 


O* the question of the timing of dividend 

announcements, any financial jour- 
nalist has straightaway to declare his 
interest : it is more convenient for him 
that the dividends should be known before 
the market closes, not least because he can 
then obtain a closing price and not have to 
badger a jobber for what may be the open- 
ing price the next day. The convenience of 
journalists however is not the point at 
issue. What timetable is in the best in- 
terests of investors ? 





NEW CUNARDER 


The Cost of National Prestige 


Ov each of the three previous occasions 

when Cunard has had help from 
public funds, Government ministers were 
able to point to some tangible benefit that 
the state would get out of the transaction. 
In 1840, when Samuel Cunard first got 
into business by winning a Government 
contract, it was a speedier mail delivery— 

‘ and the development of the steamship by 
this country. In 1903, when the Cunard 
line borrowed £2.6 million at 23 per cent 
to build the Lusitania and the Mauretania 
and received a subsidy of £150,000 for 
twenty years to operate them, the advan- 
tage was two high-speed merchantmen 
capable of being used as troopships in 
wartime (though a speed of 233 knots did 
not, in the event, enable the Lusitania to 
escape that submarine in 1915). In the 
thirties, when nearly £9 million of the 
£10 million that the two Queens cost to 
build was borrowed under arrangements 
that resulted eventually in an effective rate 
of interest of 14 per cent, the Government 
secured the merger of the White Star and 
Cunard lines—and helped to create work 
for Clydeside. 

For the bill that was given its second 
reading on Monday and which will 
authorise the Government to give Cunard 
an outright grant of up to £3} million, as 
well as a loan of up to £143 million at 
the going rate for 25-year loans from the 
Public Works Loan Board (6} per cent at 


the moment) the “ benefit ” is nothing like 
as positive. All that the present Govern- 


ment is prepared to claim, it appears, is 





that this sizeable investment of public 
money will help to maintain Britain’s 
maritime prestige and will sustain the 
dollar earning capacity of one Cunarder, 
now reckoned at about $13 million net a 
year. Conveniently, as in the thirties, the 
construction of a new transatlantic express 
liner happens to coincide with a period of 
severe unemployment in shipbuilding, but 
this is not something that the Government 
apparently felt it was necessary to empha- 
sise. To arguments that the Atlantic Blue 
Riband is an “ outmoded status symbol,” 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s reply was a direct 
denial: “to build what I believe will be 
the finest ship afloat is not bad business 
for us on prestige grounds.” Further, he 
added, not to maintain the British express 
passenger service would lead to this coun- 
try being “pushed out and by-passed” 
and “ give substance to the idea of a direct 
route from North America to continental 
Europe.” 


NE should keep this point in perspec- 
O tive. The present Queens still have the 
biggest share of this prestigious, heavily 
subsidised, and hardly profitable express 
liner service across the Atlantic, but the 
£30 million or so that Cunard proposes to 
spend replacing the Queen Mary will only 
preserve about two per cent of the total 
capacity at present catering for Atlantic 
passengers by sea and by air. Twice as 
many people now go by air as go by sea. 
Cunard is itself planning to invest, through 


os 


its new subsidiary, Eagle Airways, about 
£5 million of its own money in two Boeing 
707 airliners, which would be able to carry 
almost half as many passengers in a year 
as one Queen costing six times as much. 

This investment in the Atlantic shop 
window might earn a better welcome if 
one could be assured that it would be 
profitable. There is no doubt the Queens 
and their predecessors, if not some of their 
foreign competitors, have in the past been 
a worthwhile venture. (Although the 
Government charged such a low rate of 
interest for its loans in the thirties, the 
rate at which it hired the two Queens for 
six years during the last war—7} per cent 
on original cost—probably about evened 
things up.) Throughout the public dis- 
cussion over this latest Government com- 
mitment to Cunard, however, neither the 
company nor any minister has said in so 
many words that the new liner would be 
a viable proposition. Mr Marples revealed 
on Monday that the decision of the previ- 
ous Conservative government two years 
ago to assist Cunard was hedged by the 
qualification that “there were genuine com- 
mercial prospects of a successful service.” 
The published summary of the report 
of the Chandos committee, appointed to 
investigate this and other matters, was 
singularly silent on this point. The nearest 
anyone has got to making a public assess- 
ment of the new liner’s prospects—indeed 
the first—was Mr Lloyd on Monday, who 
said somewhat tortuously that “I do not 
accept that we shall reach the position, 
certainly within the next fifteen years, 
when we should be so despairing of the 
prospects as to say this is not an economic 
proposition to begin with.” Put that in a 
prospectus. 
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Announcements made during Stock Ex- 
change hours are criticised on the ground 
that dealers in the House get the news be- 
fore the shareholders and, having the inside 
track, can act more quickly on the infor- 
mation. This can also be true of announce- 
ments made just after the market has 
closed and the Council of the London 
Stock Exchange, which is better placed to 
weigh the evidence than anyone else, has 
obviously decided that abuse is less likely 
in open market dealings than in inter-office 
dealings after hours. As its chairman, Lord 
Ritchie, has made clear, dealing after hours 
can result in business being done with one 
side in possession of facts of which the 
other side is ignorant. Announcements 
made when the market is open ensure. that 
the jobbers are in possession of the facts 
simultaneously and can adjust prices 
accordingly. The same purpose would be 
served if announcements were made so 
late as to preclude inter-office dealings but 
early enough to appear in the national 
morning newspapers ; but, unless directors 
were willing to hold their board meetings 
late in the day this would lengthen the 
gap between the actual taking of, the deci- 
sion and its announcement and increase the 
chances of a premature leak. 

Many important dividends are already 
announced in market hours and up to now 
no one has seriously suggested that this has 
led to abuse. Directors still have the 
option to delay any announcement until 
well after the market has closed if they 
believe that a sharp price movement will 
result and if they have satisfied themselves 
that the security arrangements are sound. 
It is already clear that many companies 
have indicated their support for the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the announce- 
ments should be made when the market is 
open. 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Refrigerators Warm Up 


S ALES of refrigerators improved gradually 

in the first quarter of this year; by 
March they were only five per cent lower 
than they had been a year before, though 
they had been nearly ro per cent lower in 
January. Retailers showed that they expect 
that this improvement will continue, and 
that they have been able to reduce their 
stocks to more manageable levels, by 
stepping up their orders from the manufac- 
turers to 95,000 in March, only eight per 
cent fewer than a year before and more than 
twice as many as they sold. Manufacturers’ 
stocks fell a little during this quarter, and 
were 11,000 fewer at the end of March than 
at the end of January. 

Manufacturers have been encouraged by 
this situation to return to full-time working, 
though their stocks are still large ; and 
there remains a danger that they could find 
themselves with excessive stocks at the end 
of the summer, unless the weather is as 
abnormally hot as it was in 1959. To be 
so dependent on weather is irksome to any 
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manufacturer ; some have been inspired by 
their problems to go to the oracles of the 
long-range weather forecasters, but so far 
these have proved a somewhat unreliable 
basis for a production programme. 


AUSTRALIA 


IMF New Style 


—— International Monetary Fund has 
agreed to a drawing by the Australian 
government equivalent to $175 million in 
currencies held by the Fund and to a 
standby credit which will allow additional 
drawings equivalent to $100 million over 
the next twelve months. Together this 
makes up nearly 70 per cent of Australia’s 
quota, and it provides an example that 
the Fund can give substantial support with- 
out imposing unduly on sterling and the 
dollar. Only $70 million of the drawing 
is in these currencies. D-marks are the 
largest single currency supplied, $55 mil- 
lion ; French francs and Italian lire each 
account for $15 million, and Canadian 
dollars and guilders each for $10 million. 
This credit is a good augury for what the 
Fund should be able to do on a bigger 
scale once it augments its supplies of 
Continental currencies by borrowing. 
Meanwhile Spain has repaid the whole of 
its credits from IMF and OEEC. 

The object of the Australian operation is 
to “put beyond doubt” the strength and 
liquidity of Australia’s overseas resources. 
At the end of March Australia’s reserves 
were £A388 million, including £A82 million 
in working balances of the trading banks ; 
the drawing and stand-by credit will 
increase these reserves by £A123 million to 
over {A500 million. 

The credit should kill speculation on (in 
some quarters it is a demand for) reim- 
position of import controls. Buoyant im- 
ports and low export earnings reduced the 
reserves from {A512 million to £A376 
million in the second half of 1960 and the 
trade gap for the first ten months of the 
financial year to the end of April reached 
£At1go million. The government has, 
however, resisted the argument that with- 
out import controls this deficit would be- 
come a permanent feature of Australia’s 
trading account, and has sought to reduce 
the pressure of internal demand by operat- 
ing on bank credit, government expenditure, 
and taxation. Since January, with the pick 
up in wool prices and loans of over {A15 
million from Canada and Switzerland, the 
reserves have risen by £Ar2 million, and 
the monthly import bill has fallen from 
£Artoo million in January to £A89 million 
in April. Part of the high import bill is 
attributed to speculative stockbuilding in 
anticipation that import controls will return. 


WORLD BANK 


By Express to Osaka 


B hems are not many international inves- 
tors in railways nowadays apart from 
the World Bank. In all it has now lent more 
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than $800 million for various railway pro- 
jects, including over $300 million to the 
Indian railways. This week the bank 
announced two more railway loans : one of 
$20 million to the State Railway of 
Thailand, which is being supplemented by 
another loan of $2 million from thirteen 
American, British, Japanese and French 
commercial banks ; and one of $80 million 
to the Japanese National Railways. Both 
loans are to run for twenty years and will 
Carry interest at §} per cent. 

e loan to the Japanese railways will 
cover about a seventh of the total cost of 
duplicating the “Tokaido” line between 
Tokyo and Osaka, by way of Yokohama, 
Nagoya and Kyoto. This is one of the 
more impressive pieces of railway renova- 
tion now going on in the world. The 
existing line, which runs for more than 300 
miles through the heart of industrial Japan 
and has the narrow gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, 
is heavily overloaded. Japanese Railways 
plan to build a completely new line, elec- 
trified and in the standard gauge of 4 feet 
84 inches, alongside the old one. But it 
will carry fast traffic only, at speeds of up 
to 125 miles an hour for passenger trains, 
consisting of multiple-unit railcar sets, and 


’ 95 mph for freight. The existing line will 


cater for the stopping and slower services. 
Thus the route will be the first completely 
to segregate fast and slow traffic in the way 
that autobahnen segregate fast and slow 
road traffic. This is just as necessary on a 
railway as on the roads. When the 
Coronation Scot roared up to Edinburgh at 
up to 90 mph before the war, for instance, 
it “ froze ” a staggering mileage of track for 
other traffic for an hour or more at a time. 


THE FINANCE BILL 


Less Troubled Waters 


ao year’s Finance Bill will be much 
easier to digest than its predecessor, for 
it takes less than one quarter of the space 
to give the reliefs for surtax, overseas profits 
and clergymen’s houses than was required 
for the massive anti-avoidance legislation of 
1960. The whole theme has changed from 
prevention to reform. 

The surtax changes call for no comment 
They are in line with the Chancellor’s state- 
ment and the only complication—a neces- 
sary one—is designed to ensure that the new 
reliefs for earnings shall be divided appro- 
priately where husband and wife claim 
separate assessment. The “ pioneer industry 
concessions,” which enable a United King- 
dom taxpayer to claim double taxation 
relief for overseas tax which has not, in fact. 
been paid because of reliefs given abroad 
to encourage development, are to be retro- 
spective to 1947 and should be a modest 
but useful help to the small number of tax- 
payers concerned. The clauses dealing with 
double taxation relief in cases where profits 
are charged more than once, or fall out of 
account altogether, because of the artificial 
basis of assessment to which the United 
Kingdom is wedded are more complicated. . 
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The complexity is inherent in the system 
which involves periodic transitions from the 
“ actual ” to the “ previous year ” basis, and 
it is only one example of the anomalies 
which result. In brief, credit will be 
allowed for foreign tax paid in respect of 
any income arising in the commencing years 
notwithstanding the fact that relief may as 
a consequence be given more than once in 
respect of the same payment of foreign tax. 
If, on the other hand, the foreign tax which 
drops out of account on cessation of trading 
is less than that which was twice allowed 
at the beginning the difference is to be 
charged to income tax. Even the experts 
will be bewildered by the details, but the 
attempt to remove a long-standing and 
serious anomaly will be applauded. This 
new relief can be claimed within six years 
of the end of the year of assessment 
concerned. 

A Church of England clergyman who 
occupies a parsonage is legally the “ owner 
and occupier,” unlike clergymen of other 
denominations who are representative occu- 
piers of houses owned by church trustees. 
As a result the Church of England clergy 
have found themselves at a disadvantage in 
that they have been personally liable for the 
Schedule A tax (unless relieved by a main- 
tenance claim) on a house which, in any 
case, is usually too large and highly rated 
for their liking. This disadvantage is 
removed, as recommended by the Royal 
Commission, in the bill, and the Anglican 
parson will now be treated as if he were a 
representative occupier. 

Among minor matters there will be a 
welcome for the provision that there are to 
be no further assessments (except in cases 
of fraud) for excess profits tax, excess profits 
levy and special contribution. The names 
bring back memories of half forgotten taxes 
which were charged not so long ago, an 
bring with them a certain thankfulness that, 
as far as tax is concerned, things are not so 
bad as they might be. 


Riding Cock-horse 


i" his budget statement Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
said that if business men want to use 
expensive cars he thought it not unreason- 
able that they should carry the excess over 
£2,000 themselves and not pass part of it 
to the Exchequer. This is not entirely with- 
out precedent, because cars are already 
excluded from the investment allowance. 
In preparing the bill the draftsman has 
characteristically had to proceed as in a 
game of chess, with a weather eye on future 
moves by his opponents. 

It was easy enough for him to provide 
that no allowances would be given on ex- 
penditure on any motor car incurred on or 
after April 17th in excess of £2,000. It 
was then necessary to introduce more com- 
plex provisions to protect the Revenue in 
cases where luxury cars might be acquired 
at prices other than open market prices— 
for example, through associated companies 
acting as car dealers. Next, it was neces- 
sary to deal with the possibility that some 
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companies might find it advantageous to 
hire cars for their executives instead of 
buying them outright ; this has been met 
by the provision that hire charges shall 
be scaled down in the proportion that 
£2,000 bears to the cost of the car. 
Thus, if the daily hiring rate of a £5,000 
car is {x, the amount to be allowed 
will be two fifths of {x. i 
of expenditure on the “ of 
vehicle ” ; if this is inclusive of the cost of 
the driver, licence, petrol, etc., businesses 
which provide chauffeur-driven cars will be 
at a disadvantage. In any case, the book- 
keeping and adjustment of tax-computations 
will become even more involved. This 
tangled web is necessary in order that hire 
cars themselves may be exempt. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the object of discouraging ostentatious 
expenditure at the public cost. But there 
may be equal sympathy with Rolls-Royce, 
which will be the company most likely to be 
affected. It is a doubly unhappy time for 
this company because the Court of Appeal 
has just held that the company’s sales of 
“ know-how ” constituted taxable receipts 
of its trade and has confirmed, subject to 
appeal to the Lords, assessments involving 
liabilities said to approach £500,000. 


MOTORS 


Ferguson Gets a Nibble 


‘Vis is the first British motor manu- 

facturer to sign any sort of agreement 
with Harry Ferguson Research for the pos- 
sible use of its patents. It has obtained 
options on some of the Ferguson 
principles, including the four-wheel drive 
system and the use of the Dunlop Maxaret 
anti-locking device with inboard mounted 


-disc brakes—Ferguson has the exclusive 


British rights to use this invention on cars. 
Alvis plans to develop prototypes of small 
cross-country vehicles, in the Jeep and 
Land-Rover class, from the existing 
Ferguson prototypes of such vehicles. The 
company already makes large cross-country 
vehicles for the army, with six wheels and 
six-wheel drive; there is a military market 
for smaller and lighter vehicles, and these 
have a big commercial sale as ‘well. The 
prosperity that the Land-Rover has brought 
Rover may well arouse Alvis’s envy: the 
inevitable shrinking of the market for its 
aeroplane piston engines, now that gas 
turbines are beginning to replace them in 
most uses—Alvis has not devel gas 
turbines of its own—will str en the 
pressure on the company to find new pro- 
ducts. 

Ferguson is continuing the development 
of its passenger car prototypes, work on 
which is now nearly completed, and is still 
negotiating with manufacturers about their 
production. To test its ideas in the most 
stringent way possible—and no doubt to 
stimulate public interest—a racing car has 
been built to the new Formula One. It 
uses a Coventry Climax 14 litre engine and 
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an Italian gearbox instead of the Ferguson 
engine and automatic transmission, but 
retains the four-wheel drive and suspension 
system of the passenger car prototypes. Its 
pre Li ogramme depends on the outcome 
of tests that are now being made; 
Ferguson suggests that it should at least 
oo data for sports cars using the 
erguson principles. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Under Articles 


AMED after its chairman, Mr W. E. 

Parker, a committee of The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales has just published its recommenda- 
tions on the education and training appro- 
priate for entrants to the profession. After 
the most detailed consideration, the com- 
mittee has not proposed any revolutionary 
changes; but it has suggested a number of 
sensible improvements in methods of train- 
ing under articles. There are now more 
than 33,000 chartered accountants in the 
English Institute and about 14,000 articled 
clerks in training. About 3,000 new articled 
clerks were enrolled last year and in setting 
up the committee the Institute recognised 
not merely the growing demand for 
chartered accountants but the need to 
attract the right quality of recruits in the 
face of strong competition from industry 
and other professions. 

Chartered accountants are not produced 
by the ‘schools, universities or technical 
colleges but from within the profession 
itself, where under articles the candidate 
gains invaluable practical experience and 
training in his principal’s office and on his 
own account studies, often with the help of 
a correspondence course, for the Institute’s 
examinations. The Parker committee is 
entirely satisfied that training should con- 
tinue to be based on service under articles 
and its opinion has been endorsed by indus- 
trial organisations. It recommends that 
the minimum age of entry should remain 
unchanged at 16 years, but it emphasises 
that the most suitable entrants are sixth 
formers with two “A” level passes or 
university graduates. The period under 
articles for university graduates is already 
reduced to three years (against the five 
years for a 16 year old entrant) and the 
committee recommends that the period for 
the sixth former should be reduced to four 
years. Articles, however, bind both the 
candidates and principals for a number of 
years and, so as to allow both to assess the 
wisdom of the initial choice of the profes- 
sion, the committee suggests that first 
six months of the articles should be a pro- 
bationary period. 

Theoretical study and practical training 
have to go hand in hand and the committee 
recognises that correspondence courses are 
not wholly satisfactory, in that they provide 
no opportunity for oral tuition or for dis- 
cussion. The principal cannot always fill 


Continued on page 579 
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. «. unkess it’s in the hands of someone who 
really knows how to use it. This is true of all 
; systems—especially true of the complex 
systems and tools now available to big busi- 
ness, amongst them the electronic computer. 


C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than most 
about the practical use of computers and, 
indeed, all the other tools and techniques of 
modern commerce and industry. 





As the largest independent computer and 
research services organization in the world, 
with a long list of clients which includes not 
only internationally famous commercial cor- 
porations but also both national and local 
governments, C-E-I-R now operates in 

| America some of the most advanced computing 


equipment in commercial use today. Two 
London offices are already handling commer- 
cial, industrial, and scientific problems in this 
country, and another C-E-I-R Centre, in 
London, with IBM 7090 and IBM r4or 
facilities, will provide computer time and 

services. 


—_— wa 





Thus equipped, and with a staff of over 300 
mathematicians, statisticians, economists, 
scientists, programmers, and other specialists 

Three Banks have merged. Sep arately, F (many of them famous in their fields), 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a a C-E-I-R are ready to handle on your behalf 
S 


. ‘ any assignment, large or small, in part or as a 
\- wealth of Cxperience. United, they offer a whole, working alone or with your own tech- 
S comprehensive service in all matters affecting nical staff. Ask your secretary to write or tele- 


;- . . . hone for a f ‘A NEW DIMENSION IN 
. business with the East and the Middle East. S ciniiiene ‘aden. 


h THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
er BANKING CORPORATION 


iy ' Head Office: Hong Kong | ed 


DD ee OO YK 


Th 


You will find it very interesting indeed, 





(U.K.) LTD. 
he Loudon Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 , 
or 


INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC 
AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH - 


ur MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


of Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 LINEAR PROGRAMMING - 

he West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING - 
eS TREND FORECASTING - 

rst 


» FEASIBILITY SURVEYS . 
'}, MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - 
i INTEGRATED 


0- THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 
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a } DATA PROCESSING - 
- Group total assets exceed £445 million ' COMPUTER TIME 
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Main Office: 84 Kingsway - London WC2 - Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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-SURTAX 


BUSINESS NOTES 


A New Philosophy of High Income ? 
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MARGINAL RATES OF INCOME TAX 
AND SURTAX 


(Earned Income—No personal allowances available.) 


Pre-Budget Post-Budget 


Slice of Marginal Marginal 
Spaces of the secondary implications of in the case of very high incomes. Income Rate of Tax Rate of Tax 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s cuts in surtax The Chancellor’s avowed intention that 643- 2,000 .. 6/- 6/- 

are still being considered by the account- his remissions should be directed to Lg 2,500 .. 8/- 6/- 
ancy profession: but it is clear that they _ helping earned income should not obscure Soe0. <ooe £ oe ei 
will make quite dramatic differences to the the fact that they indirectly reduce the 4,000- 4,005 .. 10/5 6/- 
net advantages of various kinds of saving § charge on unearned income as well. In am. Gan” ws ge 
—and borrowing. “ This will turn out to the past a taxpayer with an earned income 5,562- 6,000 .. 12/5 9/1 
have been the greatest anti-avoidance of £5,000 and an investment income of 6,000- 6,125 .. 13/5 9/1 
nae ” said che ad aA be d ‘th 6,125- 7,250 .. 13/5 10/- 
udget ever,” said one chartered accoun- £2,000 wou. charge with surtax 7,250- 8,000 .. 13/5 10/11 
tant last week. Its main positive effect (assuming he was not entitled to any per- a yl . — 1g 
was to make increases in gross earnings sonal allowances for surtax) on £7,000. If 9'500- 91945 .. \ ve 19 
more worth while; by the same token it the £2,000 was regarded as the highest 9,945-10,000 .. 15/3 14/3 
ein" : 10,000-11,550 .. 16/3 14/3 
makes arrangements to reduce total part of his income it would bear surtax 11,550-12,000 | 16/3 15/3 
income, by means of the legitimate devices amounting to £600. In future such a 12,000-13,550 .. 17/3 15/3 
that are available, less so. Financial ad-  taxpayer’s total income for surtax pur- aeaeen 9 ie 
visers, their surtax clients, and the pur- poses will be £4,000 and the total surtax 15,550-18,550 .... 17/9 17/3 
veyors of some of these hitherto attractive | on the investment income content will be 18,550 upwards .. 17/9 17/9 


devices, such as insurance companies, will 
all have to think again about formerly 
worthwhile devices such as: 

Covenants: A covenant for {500 made 
by a taxpayer with an earned income in 
the £4,505-£5.000 range and no unearned 
income, in favour of another individual 


used to involve a net cost to the payer of: 


£216. In future it will cost him £328, 
the difference of £112 between the two 
figures being the surtax on £500 at 4s. 6d. 
which the taxpayer formerly paid but 
which is not now payable when the total is 
all earned and does not exceed £5,000. 
Covenants in favour of charities will not 
be affected since they have not been 
chargeable against total income for sur- 
tax purposes since 1946. The charities will 
be able to reclaim the income tax 
deducted at source as at present. 

Trading Losses: The attractions of 
being able to offset the losses of agreeable 
but unprofitable occupations against 
highly taxed earned income will be 
diminished in the same way as covenants 
and the Chancellor is likely to find that 
by increasing the attractiveness of income 
he has dealt a blow at hobby farmers and 
the like which will be quite as effective 
as the direct action his predecessor took 
a year ago. 

Pension Schemes: Payments of pre- 
miums by self employed persons to 
acquire pensions and top hat pension 
schemes for executives will retain their 
income tax advantages, but the surtax 
saving which provided the gilt on the 
gingerbread will be lost or reduced except 


reduced to £288. 

It will be some time before all the 
investment implications are fully under- 
stood, and infinite permutations and com- 
binations will remain to sharpen the wits 
of financial advisers. Some are immedi- 
ately evident. 

Freedom from surtax: The large range 
of taxpayers who have earned income in 
the range from £2,571 to £5,000 and who 
are also entitled to deduct some personal 
allowances for surtax purposes will be able 
to receive investment income up to the 
amount of such allowances without 
becoming liable to surtax thereon. As a 
result their net return will increase by 
between 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. in the £. 

Low coupon stocks: Except for tax- 
payers in the very high surtax grades there 
will be less attraction in borrowing money 
to buy low-coupon stocks with a view to 
the capital gain. By the same token, the 
high yielding stock will from now on 
become a more “ respectable” stock for 
the investor with a fairly high income to 
hold than it has been for many years. 

Building Society Interest: Building 
society interest is paid free of income tax 
but surtax is charged on the grossed up 
equivalent. In the past a taxpayer with 
an earned income of £5,000 who received 
£100 of interest from a building society 
paid surtax of £45. In future the charge 
will be only £10, and his net income will 
increase from £55 to £90. 

The converse of this, as regards mort- 
gages for house purchase, is that a surtax 
payer with a high marginal rate used to 


face the necessity of paying interest to a 
bank or mortgagor with equanimity, par- 
ticularly where the proceeds were going 
into a tax-privileged form of investment 
such as an endowment policy. In future 
these advantages will be diminished, and 
the desirability of borrowing—for house 
purchase or other forms of investment— 
will have to be looked at again. 
Composition Fees: The advantages of 
paying for children’s education by means 


. of composition fees will be reduced. 


Double Taxation Relief: The credit 
which can be claimed for double taxation 
is limited to the lower of the overseas rates 
of tax or the United Kingdom effective 
rates—on an earned income of £5,000 for 
example it goes down from 7s. 9d. to 
5s. 9d. in the £—and the limitation will 
apply in many more cases than formerly. 
It follows that there will be less induce- 
ment to invest in the shares of companies 
operating in overseas countries where tax 
rates are high. In parentheses it will be 
noted that the Profits Tax increase will 
usually result in a small increase in the 
net United Kingdom rate of tax which 
establishes the amounts which can be re- 
claimed in charities, pension funds and 
other tax exempt bodies. 

Partnership Annuities: In recent years 
the payment of lump sums for the 
acquisition of shares in the goodwill of 
professional partnerships has declined and 
has been replaced by a system of annuity 
payments which represent income to the 
outgoing partners and a charge on the 
income of the incoming partners. This 
charge, which was to some extent dictated 


EARNED INCOME FOR INCOME TAX AND SURTAX by tax considerations, is likely to slow 


£ £ £ £ f£ ¢ down. 
Gross earned income (and amount chargeable to Time may well show that the great 
surtax before the budget change).............. 2,000 2,571 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 advantage of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s first 
Ore SHGRINN GUNN 5s oe since docdetbésécctes 445 571 668 888 1,000 1,0 budget is that it has set income, earned 
Earnings for income tax.........cccescccccceess 1,555 2,000 2,332 3,112 4,000 4,889 and unearned, free from many of the arti- 
Raveena DMO Li 5aid ides ede Seed ccciiccce Nil Nil 332 «1,112 2,000 2,000 ficial arrangements which have grown up 
Earnings f0F Surtax .c..cccccscccsccccagevocccece 1,555 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,889 as a result of the high marginal rates of 





tax that have hitherto been imposed. 
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this gap and the committee therefore hopes 
that it will be possible to organise during 
articles, particularly at their beginning, 


three whole time courses for community . 


study under tutors. In doing so, it urges 
that the minimum period of study leave 
should be six months and the maximum 
‘one year. The educational base should 
remain as broad as possible and the com- 
mittee argues that more emphasis should 
be given to the study of such subjects as 
elementary economics and the use of 
accounts for management purposes. 

The payment of premiums to serve 
under articles is most exceptional and, 
indeed, the prospective candidate now 
expects to receive some remuneration. 
This he should recognise as being more as 
an educational grant than as a salary for 
the services he can give to his principal. 
The committee, however, recognises that 
standards of remuneration vary widely and 
it suggests that information about them 
should be collected and made available to 
those advising about careers. In all, this 
report puts the emphasis in the right places 
and if its recommendations are imple- 
mented it should do much to improve stan- 
dards of training and to bring more suit- 
able recruits to the profession. 


CDC 


A Poor Deal 


T seems odd at a time when increasing 
amounts of money are being made 
available for overseas aid that the Govern- 
ment should continue to take a paltry 
attitude towards the Colonial Development 
Corporation. The CDC, in the words of 
one of its directors, Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
“suffered from the great disadvantage of 
being born with a lot of money and no 
experience,” and the money was quickly 
lost. But in 1950 the Government brought 
in that great salvage man Lord Reith (he 
has since moved on to the State Building 
Society and North British Locomotive). 
Under his stern hand the administration of 
CDC was transformed, and its current 
lending operations showed respectable 
profits. But in the corporation’s accounts 
the unhappy past still left its blot in the 
special losses account, while the arrange- 
ments under which interest was postponed 
for a seven-year “fructification period ” 
became a growing potential burden. Lord 
Reith argued strongly that both these 
financial liabilities should be removed, and 
further that since many of the new-style 
CDC loans were of an equity type, its own 


obligations to the Government should be - 


in equity rather than loan form. The 
Sinclair committee, set up to examine the 
Matter in 1959, broadly endorsed these 
proposals. 

For nearly two years the Government 
did nothing. Meanwhile CDC’s commit- 
ments bumped against the limit of the £130 
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million which under present legislation it 
is empowered to borrow from the Ex- 
chequer, while the continuing liability in 
its accounts ruled out the possibility of 
using the additional power to borrow £20 
million from outside. At the same time 
its sphere of operation contracted every 
time a colony became independent : it may 
start no new projects in independent 
territories. 

At the end of last week Mr Macleod 
announced the Government’s decisions. 
For the corporation’s straight loan trans- 
actions, advances by the Exchequer will be 
repayable over broadly matching periods. 
For the corporation’s equity-type invest- 
ments, Exchequer advances will continue 
to be for 40 years and here the seven-year 
period of grace will continue to apply. The 
Government has agreed that both the 
accumulated unpaid interest and the special 
losses, together totalling {£20 million, 
should be placed in a special account ; 
whenever CDC’s net annual profits exceed 
£250,000, 60 per cent of the excess will be 
handed over towards the redemption of this 
liability. This provides notably less scope 
for building up a reserve, and for acquiring 
credit standing in the market, than the 
Sinclair proposals. No increase has been 
made in the amount of capital available, 
nor is there any change in the “ colonies 
only” rule. Mr Macleod made it clear 
that the aim is to make this in part at least 
a revolving fund, and mentioned that there 
were still thirty colonial territories. Just 


what has the Government got against 
CDC ? 


AIRCRAFT 


Executives by Air? 


F IRMS in this country are gradually 
beginning to realise the potentialities 
of air transport for their executives ; about 
eighty companies now operate aircraft and 
in the last two years approximately two 
hundred executive and light aircraft have 
been sold. Almost all of these have been 
American ; it is estimated that one hundred 
Piper aircraft of various types were sold in 
eighteen months. A number of other 
American companies such as Cessna, Beech, 
Aero Design and Mooney have also been 
selling in this country. The biggest selling 
British business aircraft is the six-passenger 
de Havilland Dove, of which about 500 
have been sold since 1945. 

Now; however, another British firm is 
entering the field with a series of aircraft 
with which they hope to compete with 
those already on the market. This is the 
Beagle Group—a subsidiary of Pressed 
Steel formed by buying out Auster Aircraft 
and F, G. Miles, and run by Mr Peter 
Masefield. Its first product, exhibited at 
Coventry last week, is the Beagle-Auster 
Airedale, powered by a single Lycoming 
engine, with four seats, speed 140 mph, 
maximum range 1,050 miles, and price 
£4,750—making it, Beagle claims, the 
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cheapest four-seat aircraft at present avail- 
able inthe United Kingdom. In general, 
the prices of fully equipped new executive 
aircraft range from £7,000 for a single- 
engined, three to four passenger machine 
to not far short of £400,000, depending on 
its size, range and equipment. Later it is 
hoped to put engines made in England into 
these Beagle aircraft—Rolls-Royce is begin- 
ning to make light engines under licence 
from Continental Motors of the USA, which 
is a further step towards an all British 
product. 


GRAIN 


China’s New Deal 


INCE the war, international trade in 

wheat has been stifled by the adoption 
in Many countries of a policy of growing 
what they can, buying no more than they 
must or stocking all they cannot readily 
sell. Wheat is in any case an adaptable 
crop and a bulky product and, even with- 
out agricultural protection, trade would 
amount to only a fraction of total consump- 
tion—though not as small a fraction as one- 
sixth, or 37 million tons, at which it now 
stands despite massive American aid pro- 
grammes and a considerable expenditure of 
American ingenuity. Over the past decade 
there has never been a single year in which 
America’s total production of grains has not 
exceeded its consumption and exports ; 
stocks actually increased by 100 million tons 
in nine years. America has gained some 
markets at the expense of other exporters 
—judged by production alone its need was 
certainly greatest—but a very rich plum 
seems to have dropped into the laps of two 
other major exporters, Canada and 
Australia. 

In a good year, and 1960 was far from it, 
China vies with the United States in wheat 
production. But the Chinese can use all 
they grow themselves, and may grow still 
more in future to make good the potential 
deficiency with imports. A marginal short- 
fall in China can have a big impact on the 
limited world market, and the onus of 
making good the deficiency seems to have 
devolved upon Australia and Canada. 
China has already ordered over {20 
million worth of grain from both 
Canada and Australia. A further agreement 
has now been signed with Canada raising 
the value of imports to £152 million by the 
end of 1963. How binding this commit- 
ment will prove has not been made clear, 
but China is apparently willing to import 
a total of 5; million tons of wheat and 1} 
million tons of Canadian barley in this 
period. Negotiations with Australia are still 
in progress. China will put 25 per cent 
down in cash and will be given nine months 
to pay the remaining cost of its imports 
under the latest agreement. 

If the deal is carried through it will cer- 
tainly relieve Canadian farmers whose 
prices are not guaranteed and who have 
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not over-produced the past five years, but 
still had a carryover of 14 million tons of 
wheat to shift at the start of this season. 
One minor mystery is why China should 
apparently pay more for Canadian barley 
than the price of Russian barley in Europe, 
which seems fairly plentiful, when there is 
little difference in notential freight costs. 
Russian exports of wheat have been ex- 
panding, but this season, Russia has taken 
up wheat under an earlier agreement with 
Canada and other communist countries 
seem eager to buy when finance can be 
arranged. These countries may not be 
making the progress in agriculture that they 
have achieved in industrialisation, either 
by accident or design, and this might 
provide those traditional suppliers who 
believe that at a time of immovable sur- 
pluses any trade is good trade, with a 
golden opportunity. 


COFFEE 


Latins Lose Ground 


OFFEE producers wear the International 
Coffee Agreement’s export quotas like 

an ill-fitting corset. The aim of the scheme 
is to Squeeze exports to maintain prices, 
but it has not yet proved possible to tailor 
quotas to get the desired effect solely by 
this method. The Inter-African Coffee 
Organisation formed last year to protect 
African robusta coffee has begun to build 
a floor under African coffees. The Uganda 
marketing board seems to have fixed its 
reserve price at 126s. a cwt, Angola has set 
its mark closer to this price than the in- 
herently better quality of its coffee would 
warrant, and all other members of the group 
now seem to have their price. There are 
fewer weak sellers, the floor price has helped 
to eliminate speculative sales and business 
in Uganda coffee has dwindled. Prices are 
likely to become firmer, if not a little rigid. 
At the same time, central American pro- 
ducers have been hit by falling prices ; 
since the start of the year they have receded 
by 5 to 10 per cent, while Brazil, whose 
coffee has remained stable in price, did not 
sell anything like its permitted quota under 
the international agreement in the six 
months to March. The central American 
producers and Colombia have agreed to 
regional quotas within the quotas allocated 
by the ICA for the three months to the end 
of June, reducing their potential exports by 
20 per cent, and have set minimum prices. 
This action has as yet done little more 
than hold prices at their prevailing level. 
However, a voluntary embargo on Colom- 
bian exports which were relatively buoyant, 
seems to apply to the special deals in non- 
traditional markets, that Colombia digni- 
fes by the term “ barter.” The amount 
of coffee made available in this way appears 
to have dwindled. Though African pro- 
ducers may have to hold back some of their 
output for the first time this year to com- 
ply with the international agreement, they 
appear to be riding comfortably within its 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Krasni Proletari 


NUMBER of Russian machine tools have 
A arrived in this country since the Board 
of Trade announced last December that, 
following a formal review of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Agreement of 1959, up to 
£500,000 worth could be brought in on 
licence by next June. The latest batch 
consists of Krasni Proletari (meaning red 
worker) 1K62 centre lathes, of which the 
first has now been installed at the Hud- 
dersfield works of Broomfield Engineering. 
The price at which these lathes are selling 
in this country, £1,785,. including. import 
duty at 10 per cent, as against at least 
£2,600 for a comparable British product or 
£2,100 for the nearest continental import, 
has provoked the to-be-expected cry about 
dumping. But it is not very likely that 
these machine tools are in fact sold by 
the Russians at a loss. This is a standard 
type of tool that they produce in very 
large numbers. The factory making Krasni 
Proletari centre lathes is reported to have 
an. output of about 14,000 a year ; it was 
built for flow line assembly and is equipped 
with machinery specially designed for 
machine tool manufacture. 

Quantity production of these tools has 
far from resulted in poor quality. A recent 
study by Metalworking Production of 
French experience with the Krasni Prole- 
tari lathe and other Russian machine tools 
after a year’s use rates them as certainly 
comparable with similar western machines, 


framework. Low robusta prices give them 
a competitive edge over the better qualities, 
so long as these are supported at about the 
prevailing levels, they have protected mar- 
kets in Europe, and, as new recruits, they 
received fairly liberal treatment under the 
international scheme. 


GHANA 


New Company Law 
Proposals 


PPOINTED two years ago by the then 
Governor General of Ghana to inquire 

into the working of existing company law 
in Ghana and to make recommendations 
for alterations to the law, Professor L. C. B. 
Gower of the London School of Economics 
has now published his report.* With it 


. comes a draft of a new Companies Bill which 


will arouse much interest not only in Ghana 
but also in this country, as Professor Gower 
is a member of the Jenkins Committee. In 





*Final Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
into the Working and Administration of the 
Present Company Law of Ghana: Government 
Printer Accra, 40s. 
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They. are “extremely rugged ” and appear 
to have been designed for not-too-skilled 
machinists, judging from the design of the 
controls and the number of safety devices 
and interlocks built into them. The 
Krasni Proletari lathe has 24 speeds in all, 
from 12} to 2,000 rpm, is driven by a 
13 hp motor (instead of the usual 8 hp 
on similar British tools), and it has an 
automatic power cut-off that operates after 
the tool has stopped for more than twenty 
seconds. Its range is so wide that it has 
been criticised a little sourly as almost too 
unspecialised: it can cut virtually any 
kind of screw thread, for instance, right- 
or left-handed, single or multiple, metric 
or English, module threads or diametrical 
pitch threads. Delivery can be obtained, 
moreover, in much less than the twelve to 
eighteen months now offered by British 
manufacturers of similar machines. 





his report he mentions the fact that several 
of the matters which he has had to consider 
were also those that may well bring recom- 
mendations from the committee in this 
country. The draft code of company law 
is based on the fundamentals of English law, 
but an attempt has been made to evolve a 
streamlined system of company law suitable 
to Ghana’s requirements. 

Professor Gower’s insistence in the draft 
code that all shares should be of no par value 
will find a good deal of support here. In his 
recommendations on this subject he goes 
further than the Gedge committee which 
recommended the adoption of such a system 
as far back as 1954, for not only does he 
suggest that they should be compulsory and 
that shares already in issue should be auto- 
matically converted but that the same 
principle should be applied to preference 
shares. In England with its millions of 
shares of various par values such a sudden 
and complete switch would be hardly prac- 
tical, as Professor Gower admits, but he 
feels that in Ghana, with nothing like so 
many shares in issue, such a change should 
and could be made. Indeed without it the 
confusion which the introduction of no par 
value shares is designed to avoid would still 
remain. Other recommendations regarding 
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shares are that they should all carry votes 
and that companies should have the right 
to purchase their own shares. In making 
this recommendation Professor Gower says 
he has in mind the fact that Ghana has at 
the moment no Stock Exchange and that 
this proposal would help to establish some 
sort of market. But at the same time he 
proposes stringent safeguards to meet the 
obvious dangers of directors buying shares 
to enhance their voting control or to boost 
the value of the shares and designed to 
protect a buyer or seller against the abuse 
of inside information by the directors. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions concerns “a matter of immediate 
concern” in England. Under the draft 
code a private company is prohibited from 
making any invitation to the public to 
deposit money. The obvious precaution of 
restricting such invitations to public com- 
panies with accounts available for inspection 
is, Professor Gower says, “an important 
step in the right direction,” but he con- 
siders that this alone probably does not go 
far enough. Under the draft bill, public 
companies are required to publish very 
detailed reports, including sales figures and 
a gross trading account. 


African Partnership 


Tt most imaginative parts of the pro- 
posals are perhaps those contained in 
the draft of the Incorporated Partnership 
Bill, specifically designed to meet the needs 
of small African businesses. At present most 
African businesses are family affairs and 
rarely survive for more than one generation, 
since there is little possibility of profits being 
ploughed back to allow for expansion. Pro- 
fessor Gower believes that most small 
African businesses are not yet ready for 
limited liability trading. But under the 
proposed bill, on the registration of certain 
simple particulars a partnership of between 
two and twenty persons could become incor- 
porated. On death or retirement such a 
partnership would not be automatically 
dissolved but the surviving partners would 
have the option of either admitting the 
deceased’s successor or the nominee of the 
retired partner or buying out his share. 
Only as a last resort should the firm be 
wound up. —Professor Gower strongly 
recommends that tax inducements should be 
offered to those Ghanaians who adopt this 
new form of partnership, but that these tax 
reliefs should be dependent on the keeping 
of proper accounts. 


COPPER 


Back to the ’ Thirties 


| eer January, American copper pro- 
ducers and custom smelters brought 
their domestic prices down. to 29 cents a lb, 
and followed through with the announce- 
ment of a series of production cuts. This 
week, after persistent rumours, they have 
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restored their prices to 30 cents a Ib, and 
one produCer, Kennecott, has already 
resumed full production at its American 
mines. Spot copper in London rose above 
£230 a ton last week in anticipation of a 
rise in American quotations, and is cur- 
rently about £238 a ton. Three month’s 
copper is already touching £240 a ton, con- 
sidered favourable to the long-term interests 
of the metal. 

Deliveries of copper to American fabri- 
cators recovered sharply in March, and to 
judge from Kennecott’s action and the rise 
in prices, a stronger wave of recovery made 
itself felt in April. But in America, as in 
Europe, demand has been augmented by 
the threat of strikes or political troubles in 
Africa. Kennecott’s wage contract expires 
at the end of June. 
stoppage in America 350,000 tons of copper 
were lost and the effect lasted through most 
of 1960. It will not be lightly forgotten. 
Some part of the apparent recovery, and 
possibly the resumption of a full week’s 
working at Kennecott’s mines in particular, 
has been due to some judicious stockpiling 
by consumers. 

Consumption in Britain in the first 
quarter of the year was slightly lower than 


In the last major © 
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in 1960,-- but -cor t Outside the 
United States was the pacemaker last year 
and a further, but less exuberant expansion 
is likely this year. The size of net imports 
into America will chiefly determine the 
balance between supply and demand this 
year ; in the latter part of 1960, America 
actually turned net exporter. 

Despite high output in the September 
quarter, the 10 per cent cuts made by the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group last 
October have now reduced Mufulira’s pro- 
duction in the nine months to March 31st 
slightly below the previous year’s output. 
Realised prices were also £16 a ton lower, 
so that sales dropped by £1.3 million to 
£17:6 million, Chibuluma increased its 
— substantially in the March quarter 

consequently increased its sales 
revenue, but income in the first nine months 
of the financial year declined. The holding 
company, Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
suffered a fall of £1 million to £3.2 million 
in income in this _— and Roan 
Antelope’s earnings fell by 42 million to 
£14.1 million. The price of copper and 
demand has now improved to a degree that 
may soon encourage producers to recon- 
sider their output restrictions. 





SHORTER 


The Court of Appeal has found in favour 
of the Crown in the case of Jack Hawkins, 
the film actor, who sold his services to a 
company controlled on behalf of his chil- 
dren for £50 a week and {£25 a week 
expenses for three months in which it was 


paid £25,000 for his performance in a film. 


This reversed the earlier ruling of the 
General Commissioner of Income Tax, up- 
held by Mr Justice (now Lord Justice) 
Danckwerts in. November, that dividends 
paid by the company to the children were 
their own income and not their father’s and 
that they were thus entitled to the usual 
personal reliefs. Mr Hawkins has been 
given leave to appeal to the House of Lords. 


* 


The number of vehicles sold on hire pur- 
chase fell slightly last month from 161,356 
to 154,056, 19,625 below the figure for 
April, 1960. Although this decline reflected 
the usual post-Easter trend, dealers had 
hoped that after the heavy winter slump 
the trade revival of recent months would 
continue. Hire purchase sales of new cars 


- fell from 20,212 to 18,647 and of used cars 


from 74,217 to 71,742. 


* 


Trust funds administered by Lloyds 
Bank, disclosed last week at £300 million, 
do not after all, appear to be the largest 
among the big banks. The Midland Bank 
revealed early in 1960 that the funds in its 
trustee department were then more than 
£300 million, and they have probably 
grown since. 


NOTES 


The French Ministry of Industry has 
proposed that the European motor industry 
should “ co-ordinate” its production. It 
suggests that by 1965 there will be capacity 
to make nine million vehicles in Europe, 
and demand. for 7.5 million. The French 
industry has the most modest expansion 
plans of any in Europe ; though this should 
mean that it should be least likely to suffer 
from surplus capacity, it seems to fear 
dumping from those which may. 


* 


The price of the new 3cv Citroen has 
now been announced in France ; it will cost 
6,550 NF, or about £475. This is {£56 
more than the Renault Dauphine, likely to 
be its strongest competitor. In export 
markets it is likely to sell for slightly more 
than the Volkswagen. It will have to show 
more sales appeal than its specification 
suggests that it possesses to sell well at 
relatively so high a price. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 603, 604 and 605 on : 
‘Pearl Assurance British Petroleum 


W. H. Smith Rio Tinto 
BOLSA Babcock and Wilcox 
Hector Whalin British Drug Houses 
Harland and Wolff Radiation 

British Ropes 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 606 and 607 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 605 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 608 
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Ax Aluminium makes things cheaper to own 


Everything 
in the garden's 
—aluminium 


The outdoor life—that’s what aluminium 
likes. And a long life it is, too. Aluminium 
stands up equally well to rough handling 
and hard weather. It cannot rust, needs 
no painting or maintenance, and is largely 
immune to chemical and atmospheric cor- 
rosion. Above all, aluminium is very much 
lighter than steel, but just as strong. Study 
the picture. Everything in this garden is 
aluminium and will last for years—and 
years, and years. From garage doors down 
to the folding chair all the aluminium, sav- 
ing money and labour, is Alcan. 


Outdoor awnings are permanent fixtures as 

well as decorative features when, like this 
one, they are made of aluminium. They are 
strong, light, weather-resistant, and keep their 
shape as well as good looks. They repel heat and 
glare but permit fresh air to circulate freely. 
Luxaflex make them. 


a The opening parts of this window can be 
either horizontally or vertically hung. It was 
made of aluminium alloy by the Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd. The frame’s tubular section 
makes it extremely strong. There’s no danger of 
rusting. When anodised it has an attractive silky 
appearance that suits contemporary styles. 


3 A youngster can operate these overhead 
garage doors. They lift to a feather-light 
touch because they are 100 per cent aluminium. 
Westland Engineers Ltd. made them. To provide 
a rigid door panel, they used skins of light- 
gauged aluminium set in a strongly-braced alu- 
minium frame. 

They save space, energy—and money too. For 
unlike wood or asbestos they cannot split, swell, 
warp or rot. And they don’t need painting either. 


A This Hayn electric lawn mower gives gard- 
eners an easy walk because the chain case, 
deflector plate, back rollers, grass box brackets, 
and other parts, are all aluminium. So there’s no 
unnecessary weight to cause extra effort. The 
mower was made by the Nutt Engineering Co. 
Ltd. 


This chair is ideal indoors or out. Its light 
aluminium alloy frame folds, enabling it to 
be easily put away in a small space. The table has 
aluminium legs and frame, and folds up too. Both 
pieces are completely weather-proof, and ex- 
tremely strong. They were made by the “Mercury” 
Division of Antiference Ltd. F 
Alcan, backed by the finest re- 
search and technical facilities, can 
answer any question on the use 
of aluminium. Write to: Alcan i 
(U.K.) Ltd., Aluminium Canada 


House, 30 Berkeley Square, Lon- ALCAN ‘ 
don W.1. Tel: Mayfair 9721 Pere 


Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium — from Canada 


ALCAN 
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By Order of the Governors é 
HEREFORDSHIRE—16,000 ACRES 
GUY’S HOSPITAL ESTATE 


Between and around Hereford and Ross-on-Wye 


A FIRST CLASS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 
OR IN 15 BLOCKS INCLUDING - TIMBER 


By Private Treaty or Auction at a later date 
15 Blocks from 520 acres to 4,310 acres 


Income about £53,000 per annum 


Resident Agent: W. S. Hood Esq., F.L.A.S., 
Guy’s Estate Office, Kingsthorne, Hereford 


Solicitors: Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Co., 
St. Michaels Rectory, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. MAY. 3771. 


REDUCE 
UNITED KINGDOM ESTATE DUTY 
By Buying Nassau (Bahamas) 
Leasehold Property 


genet 


Land Abroad (in- 
cluding Leasehold 
Flats) purchased by 
persons in Great Britain is 
normally immovable property 
and so exempt from United 
Kingdom Estate Duty. 


We have available in Nassau, Bahamas, 
new Flats to let on 99-year leases for 
considerations varying between £7,800 and £16,000. If 
necessary, these transactions can be completed within 
48 hours, however large the amount. Such flats, if let on 


short or long tenancies by United Kingdom Purchasers will, we estimate, 
return a net 6 per cent. We would be prepared to guarantee this return for 


two years. 


The following are some examples of the rate of United Kingdom Estate 


Duty: on an Estate of £25,000 the rate is 15%; on one of £35,000 it is 21 
on £50,000 it is 31%; £75,000 it is 40%; £100,000 it is 45 %; £200,000 it is 55 
on £500,000 it is 65%, rising to 80% on estates of over £1,000,000. 


To allow persons acquiring one or more flats an opportunity of seeing their 
investment, we will undertake to pay all reasonable expenses for a purchaser or 


his representative to visit Nassau. 


Estate Agents’ Enquiries Welcomed 
We will supply Bank References to show our reliability 
ies to be made to: Peter Shaw-Sadler. 


All 
UNION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Mayfair 8888, or Write Box 1503, The ECONOMIST 
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ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Offices to Let 


IN A FERST-CLASS NEW BLOCK 


2nd Floor oad ... 7,700 sq. ft. 
ist Fleer... vith ... 6,800 sq. ft. 
Ist Floor... a ..., 4,300 sq. ft. 
Ground Floor 7,600 sq. ft. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
GARAGE & STORAGE SPACE AVAILABLE 


Sole Agents:— 


MATTHEWS & 
GOODMAN 
35 Bucklersbury, E.C.4 
(CITy 5627 Ex. 20) 


D. E. & J. LEVY 
Estate House 


58 Haymarket, S.W.1 
(WHI. 0161) 


SURVEYORS TO INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1807 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


10, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. ROY 4861 


CHESHIRE 


Light-Industrial Estates, approx. 75 acres on three sites 
situated at Bramhall, Bredbury and Cheadle Hulme; all 
roads made and main services available; plots of 1 to 10 
acres; Prices £4,500 per acre freehold. Occupying positions 
central for Lancashire, Cheshire and Yorkshire. Unique 
opportunity for firms desiring manufacturing and distributing 
depots to serve the North West territory, in ideal rural 
districts with excellent main road approaches, bus and rail 
services, and ample labour. 


Apply 
GARNER & SONS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, STOCKPORT. 
Tel: 3013/4 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


A YEAR OF INCREASING DEMAND COINCIDENT WITH INCREASING COMPETITION 


PROBLEM OF FINANCING OIL INDUSTRY EXPANSION. 


THE HON. M. R. BRIDGEMAN REVIEWS THE EFFECTS OF « 50/50” AGREEMENTS 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited. will 
be held on May 25th at Britannic House, Fins- 
bury Circus, London, EC. 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Hon. M. R. Bridgeman, CBE, the chair- 
man, which has been circulated to stockholders 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


Before turning to our own results I should 
like to deal briefly with the background against 
which they should be viewed, which is one of 
increasing demand coincident with increasing 
competition. Last year world demand for oil 


outside the Communist block rose by about: 


63 million tons or 7} per cent. In the USA 
demand rose by only 13 million tons or 3 per 
cent, whereas in western Europe the increase 
was 29 million tons or 17 percent. This rising 
demand has, however, been accompanied by 
greatly increased competitive activity, due 
primarily to the “surplus” of oil to which 
reference is frequently made. 


There has in fact been a potential surplus of 
production over consumption for many years, but 
this did not disturb the market unduly so long 
as the quantities actually produced were roughly 
in line with demand. What has occurred re- 
cently is that those who have developed new 
sources of oil, anxious to recover their invest- 
ment as quickly as possible, have stimulated 
production to a rate higher than the market can 
readily absorb and in so doing compete for 
outlets held by established producers. It is this, 
coinciding with the restriction of crude oil im- 
ports into the United States, and an increase 
from 17 million tons to 22} million tons in 
1960 of Soviet zone oil sold in the frée world 
at low prices, which has created a “surplus ” 
Position. 


It is often asserted that seven or eight large 
companies are able to dominate the international 
oil business to an extent which enables them to 
meet such a situation, and form a club to which 
no further members can be elected. This is 
very far from the truth. The larger companies 
compete very actively with each other as well as 
with the so-called independents as everyone can 
see for himself, and have achieved their positions 
slowly and laboriously, by keeping in the fore- 
front of technical progress and development, by 
charging reasonable prices to the consumers, 
and by paying a fair rent to the landlord, rather 
than by taking advantage of short-term oppor- 
tunities. 


THE “ 50/50” AGREEMENTS 


The statement that we pay a fair rent to the 
landlord is often challenged, for there is still a 
widespread belief that, in spite of the “50/50” 


agreements for sharing the profit arising from 
the production operation, the oil companies are 
depriving the producing countries of a fair share 
of the profits. I would like by reference to 
our results to place this suggestion in a more 
accurate perspective. 


The main increase in world production in 1960 
took place in the Middle East where the increase 
was over 33 million tons. Payments to the 
Middle East countries under the “50/50” 
agreements are based on posted prices, and the 
total sum included in our 1960 accounts for 
such payments was £128 million. This figure 
is substantially greater than that for 1959 in 
spite of the slight reduction last August in the 
posted prices of crude oil at producing centres 
in the Middle East. The explanation is, of 
course, that a greater volume of oil was lifted, 
and this more than counteracted the effects of 
lower posted prices. 


Our own Group profits, which last year 
amounted to just over £62 million, are related 
to the price we realised for the oil when we 
sell it; and, to the extent that such sales are in 
the form of refined products, these profits re- 
present the net result of all the operations 
involved, and not merely those related to 
production. 


It is not possible for us to bring to the con- 
sumer the even greater quantities of oil which 
are required unless we provide not only the 
production facilities in the producing areas, but 
also the tankers, pipelines, refineries, and 
marketing installations which are necessary. 
But: although the increase in revenues of the 
producing countries depends on the availability 
of all these facilities on a steadily mounting scale, 
the Governments concerned are not obliged to 
spend on the provision of such facilities any 
of the money they receive from oil royalties 
and.taxes, and they are, therefore, free to direct 
their revenues towards those projects which are 
vital to their economic development, but for 
which private capital is not so readily available. 


Conversely, if the oil companies did not incur 
the heavy capital expenditure involved in the 
maintenance and development of market outlets, 
they would not be able to sell so much, and 
the revenues which the Governments receive 
would proportionately decrease. Furthermore, 
to the capital required for the development of 
market outlets must be added the capital needed 
to search for additional sources of supply, for 


it would not be prudent to cease exploration 


while market requirements are increasing year 
by year. 
FINANCING CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The capital expenditure of the Group in 1958 
and 1959 was £137 million and £141 million 


respectively. The figure was reduced in 1960 
to £112 million, though it is expected to rise 
again in 1961. Taking the last three years 
together, the total is £390 million. In addition, 
the expansion of the industry has called each 
year for an increase in the working capital 
required. Thus the money we have had to find 
over the period is certainly not less than £420 
million. The greater part of this is, of course, 
met by the sums retained in the business, 
together with the amount placed to capital 
reserves out of the receipts resulting from the 
1954 agreement with Iran. The amounts met 
thus in 1958, 1959, and 1960 were £102 million, 
£97 million and £95 million respectively, or 
£294 million in all. We have also been able 
to use our proportion of the depreciation and 
profits retained by the associated companies. 
But, even so, there has been a large gap between 
the amount we have had to find for capital 
expenditure and thé amount we have been able 
to accumulate out of each year’s operations. 


The only way to bridge this gap is to borrow 
from the world’s capital markets. Our Group 
is in no way unique in having to find some of 
the money required for capital expenditure by 
borrowing from third parties. The capital 
necessary to meet the growth of oil demand 
throughout the world has become so great that 
for some years the industry as a whole has 
ceased to be self-financing, and nearly all the 
oil companies have from time to time had to 
have recourse to the capital markets. Indeed 
the expansion of the industry now depends upon 
the continued availability of large sums of money 
from outside the industry itself. 


The effect of the “50/50” agreements in 
1960, so far as we are concerned, can therefore 
be summarised as follows: The amount payable 
to the Middle Eastern Governments was five 
times the sum the stockholders will receive out 
of the 1960 profits if the amount now recom- 
mended for distribution is approved. To main- 
tain the Group on a competitive basis, we had 
to incure capital expenditure of £112 million, 
and once more had recourse to outside borrow- 
ing. The oil industry’s part of the “50/50” 
bargain thus involves not only the acceptance 
of the risks—which are very considerable—but 
also the responsibility for providing all the 
capital for the refining, transport and market- 
ing, as well as for the actual production of the 
oil, I do not think this can reasonably be 
described as a bad bargain for the people of 
the producing countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF REASONABLY STABLE 
PRICE LEVELS 


The extent to which the industry must at 
present rely on the world’s capital markets for 
its further expansion makes it essential that we 
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should try to maintain reasonable and reason- 
ably stable price levels. For if prices fall, the 


proportion of the sum which the industry must ~ 


obtain from the world’s money markets to 
finance its expansion will increase. It is conse- 
quently a cause for concern that, in attempting 
to maintain these price levels, companies such 
as our own, which operate on commercial prin- 
ciples, should have to meet severe competition 
from those which can rely on preferential posi- 
tions and financial support from their govern- 
ments. Such competition has now to be faced 
not only from behind the Iron Curtain, but also 
from other directions. Hence the need for us 
to keep down our own costs and te obtain the 
maximum benefit from technical development, 
both of which objectives are in the forefront 
of our minds. 


The maintenance of a reasonable stability of 
prices is rendered more difficult by another cur- 
rent tendency. In a period of over-supply it is 
not difficult for independent operators to buy 
relatively small quantities of oil products at 
very favourable rates and sell them cheaper than 
the established companies in limited areas which 
are easy to supply. These operators are able to 
take advantage of short-term considerations, 
including abnormally low freight rates. They 
are not concerned with longer term responsi- 
bilities to maintain supplies throughout the 
world, often in difficult markets. They do not 
have to carry the expenses of prospecting, trans- 
portation and refining. They do not have to 
worry about the long and expensive research 
which is so much a feature of the oil industry ; 
nor need they include in their prices any 
element to provide the facilities necessary to 
meet a growing demand. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Turning now to the year’s results, BP Group 
sales of crude oil:and products at 73 million 
tons were the highest in the Company’s history, 
nearly 10 million tons or 15 per cent above the 
corresponding figure for 1959, and, as already 
stated, the Group’s net income after taxation 
was just over £62 million compared with just 
over £63 million in 1959. The attention which 


we are giving to our costs has enabled us to . 


show a welcome reduction per ton in our 
operating expenditures, but sales income con- 
tinues to be adversely affected by the competitive 
nature of the markets. Nevertheless, the Group 
income before taxation shows an increase of 
over £13 million. 


Although this is more than offset by the 
increased taxation charge, the UK taxation 
position, to which I refer below, tends to 
obscure the direct comparison of one year’s 
trading results with those of the previous year. 
This is particularly so in relation to 1960 when 
the UK taxation credit has fallen by over £5 
million as compared with 1959. In recent years 
our burden of overseas taxation (£92 million in 
1960) has been to some extent offset by a tax 
recovery in the United Kingdom arising partly 
out of investment allowances, and partly out of 
taxed income which had accumulated in sub- 
sidiary and associated companies but which had 
not been distributed to the parent Company. 
In 1960 this recovery was substantially smaller 
than in 1959 due to a number of factors includ- 
ing our higher trading results, the decreased 
amount of investment allowances, and the rise 
in the rate of UK profits tax. Any further 
recoveries of UK tax in future years depend 
on many considerations but as far as can be 
seen the credit is not likely to exceed in any 
year the present figure of just under £10 million 
and it may be appreciably lower. 


* compared 
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CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
CONTEMPLATED 


As to the transfer of £31 million to general 
reserve, this will with the other transfers which 
have been made bring the total of the Com- 
pany’s capital and revenue reserves together 
with the share premium account to £263 million. 
The directors recognise that with the 1960 addi- 
tions the reserves have reached a high level and 
they contemplate reviewing later in the year the 
advisability of measures for the capitalisation 
of reserves in part, if this then appears 
warranted. 


As to the future, I hesitate to make any posi- 
tive prediction, optimistic or otherwise. At the 
same time, I think I am safe in saying that BP 
is well equipped to play its part in meeting 
the demand for oil, which can be expected to 
continue increasing throughout the free world. 
But for the reasons I have given it does not 
follow that our profits after tax will increase 
in proportion to any increase in the tonnage of 
our sales. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Trading profit in the consolidated profit and 
loss account after provision for depreciation and 
amounts written off is £126,119,387 for 1960 
with £116,306,309 for 1959. 
Depreciation and amounts written off total 
£29,170,096 compared with £30,694,068 for the 
year 1959. 


The total taxation charge is £77,646,271 which 
compares with a figure for 1959 of £63,028,710. 
Due to the benefit of investment allowances and 
a recovery against this year’s expenditure out of 
taxed income of other years not previously dis- 
tributed to the parent Company, the United 
Kingdom taxation position shows a credit of 
£9,816,600 whilst the- overseas taxation liability 
is £87,462,871. Of. the overseas taxation 
£86,185,234 arises in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and 
Qatar, in which territories payments in the nature 
of royalties of £41,802,702 have also been made 
and are taken into account prior to arriving at 
the trading profit mentioned above. The total 
for the Middle East countries from the Group 
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in 1960 is, therefore, £127,987,936 which com- 
pares with £114,662,522 in 1959. 


The consolidated net profit amounts to 
£60,341,452 compared with £62,149,090 for 
1959, and of the consolidated net profit 
£56,795,937 is dealt with in the accounts of ‘The 
British Petroleum Company Ltd. 


In the accounts of The British Petroleum 
Company Ltd. your directors have transferred 
£31 million to general reserve, leaving, with the 
£7,034,721 brought forward from last year, 
£32,830,658 available for distribution. 


The preference dividends, net, amount to 
£656,131 and the interim dividend of 8d. per £1 
ordinary stock unit, free of income tax, was 
£7,011,178. Your directors have recommended 
a final dividend on the ordinary stock or ls. 8d. 
per £1 unit of stock, free of income tax, making 
a total for the year of 2s. 4d. per £1 unit of stock, 
free of income tax. 


The revenue reserves have been increased 
this year by a total of £34,552,854. This increase 
consists of £31 million transferred to general 
reserve in The British Petroleum Company Ltd. 
and 3,552,854 retained in the consolidated com- 
panies. 


The total capital expenditure of the Group 
during 1960, including non-consolidated sub- 
sidiary companies and our proportion of the 
expenditure by associated companies, was 
£112 million comparing with £140,750,000 in 
1959. 


This capital expenditure does not include the 
consideration involved in the acquisition of Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilfields Ltd. 


The amounts retained in the business to meet 
new capital expenditure and to provide working 
capital were £95,500,000 in 1960 comparing 
with £97 million in 1959. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


The BP Group’s percentage shareholding in 
companies producing oil, and fhe total pro- 
duction of each such company, is shown in the 
following table: 


BP Group Total crude oi! 
share- production 
Company holding 1959 
Per cent Tons Tons 

IRAN 

Iranian Oil Exploration and Producing Company (through Iranian 
. =" PPO BID 55s 56.5555 cas icicadn'ecua canbe ens chs Conds «3% 40 44,677,000 50,991 ,000 
IRA 

ee TO CIN, RU ee os. 5 obiv-s wat a Kalla sist ujeesee's cee 233, 27,330,000 33,842,000 

a Bs BN, Se 233, 12,297,000 11,396,000 

Peles Petree Gey CAG ini 5c dea cicec Sete pceddveciones 233, 1,271,000 1,296,000 
KUWAIT 

ne ee IN, OUI SG a i'w ods 0400 scckevberascucvegaues 50 68,437,000 80,574,000 
QATAR 

ay oo er ere eT PTR ree eee T Ee 2334 7,867,000 8,083,000 

Rae Pees SIO, LB ooo i ccc cee ccscsicadetes 31 510,000 1,073,000 
TRINIDAD 

SE RECUR MONEE BOOS oS weks Peis cepee tesecpectenseus 100 415,000 387,000 

Trinidad Petroleum Development Company Ltd.................. 78 862,000 881,000 

en SEUUENR PANES GOR. 2 oo sce icin cedewisecceedears reece 33'; 528,000 820,000 
NIGERIA 

The Shell-BP Petroleum Development Company of Nigeria Ltd... 50 551,000 868,000 
UNITED KINGDOM 

eee Bh! STEEL ESOPETERET ere err eee 100 83,000 85,000 

CRG PIE GUNN MEOOD GIMP Wis. 6 Cxcwe ee dp ies bes sdereeuiendvaen 100 60,000 60,000 
CANADA 

Se SR EN iin sae pees henbewdceace ) cog. ede oese ney onanton SI '2 123,000 108,000 
GERMANY 

Gewerkschaft Norddeutechland.........ccccccccccccscscccccssecce 100 6,000 7,000 


* Figure for 1959 is for production after desequestration in that year. 


+ Figures are for years ended 


30th September, 1959 and 1960, i.e., before the company became a subsidiary of the Group. 


From these sources we obtained some 74 
million tons of oil in 1960. 


Mipp.e East.—In Iraq, deliveries of crude oil 
from Bai Hassan, west of Kirkuk, to the pipe- 
lines from North Iraq to the Mediterranean 
began in May, 1960, and the field is now pro- 


ducing at a rate of two million tons a year 
These pipelines are now conveying more than 
35 million tons annually. Work continues on 


the pipelines to the Mediterranean. 


Offtake from the Fao Terminal of the Basral 
Petroleum Company has been at a reduced rate 
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since mid-1960 as the result of a decision by 
the Basrah Port Authorities to increase tenfold 
the agreed scale of cargo dues on crude oil. The 
company has been paying at the higher rate 
under protest but this has affected the cost and 
hence the competitiveness of the oil. ‘This ques- 
tion is one which is still due for discussion with 
the Iraq Government. 


In Iran the new crude oil loading terminal 
at Kharg Island was commissioned in August, 
1960, and officially inaugurated by his Imperial 
Majesty the Shah in November. Production has 
now started from the Ahwaz field. At Pazanun, 
south-east of Agha Jari, where hitherto only gas 
has been proved, deeper drilling reached an oil 
bearing zone. Further drilling is required to 
determine the commercial potential of this 
discovery. 


In Kuwait development of the Minagish field, 
where oil was discovered in 1959, continued 
throughout the year, and temporary production 
facilities are now in operation. A_ seismic 
survey in the waters of Kuwait Bay was carried 
out. 


Operations in Qatar have continued normally. 


Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast), in 
which we have a 233 per cent shareholding, 
announced the discovery of oil in commercial 
quantities at Murban on the mainland of Abu 
Dhabi. Further drilling is in progress to 
develop this field for the export of crude 
oil. 

Abu Dhabi Marine Areas, in which we have 
a 663% per cent interest, has completed five off- 
shore wells and work on the installation of 
production facilities is proceeding. We expect 
the field to be in production by the second half 
of 1962. 


The statement describes the Company’s pro- 
duction and exploration activities in the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland and Austria. 


West ArFrica.—Despite difficulties of ter- 
tain, drilling and construction work has been 
pressed forward in our joint undertaking in 
Nigeria and crude oil production was over 
850,000 tons. The first significant oil discovery 
in the Western Region, made at Ughelli in 
1959, was followed by the drilling of a second 
well nearby, and oil was encountered on test 
at Kokori, Isoki, and Patani, in addition to 
further discoveries in the Eastern Region. Ex- 
tensive dredging of the bar of the Bonny River 
and construction of the necessary ocean terminal 
and pipeline facilities are in progress. 


In Senegal and Gambia further drilling was 
undertaken without results. 


NortH AFrRica.—Our French exploration 
associate continued to work in the Sahara 
throughout the year. Four wells were drilled 
but no commercial discovery resulted. 


In Libya our effort was greatly expanded 
to include further geological and geophysical 
work and three test wells. Our holdings were 
increased by the acquisition of a one-half interest 
in a large area in southern Cyrenaica, where a 
test well was started in December. Drilling 
continues at several locations in Libya. 


East AFrica—The Group’s joint explora- 
tion operations. continued throughout the year, 
principally in Kenya, where geological and geo- 
physical surveys were followed by the drilling 
of two wells to examine the deeper stratigraphy. 
A third well is in progress. 


AUSTRALASIA.—In Papua the Iehi structure 
was drilled to a depth of over 10,000 feet and 
found natural gas but no oil. This further dis- 
appointment in am area of apparently high 
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prospective merit, where we have already in- 
vested more than £11 million, well illustrates 
the commercial hazards to which we are 
exposed in searching for fresh sources of oil. 
In Australia, Frome-Broken Hill, in which 
BP holds a one-third interest, participated in 
the drilling of several further wells, including 
one at Port Campbell in Victoria drilled to 
follow up a showing of gas referred to in last 
year’s report. No commercial discovery resulted. 


In New Zealand, where we are associated with 
other interests, two further wells were started 
in the North Island and are still drilling. — 


CanaDA.—Triad obtained from its interests 
in western Canada some 108,000 tons of crude 
oil, a slight decline from 1959, production still 
being curtailed by Governmental regulations. 
Triad and certain wholly owned BP subsidiaries 
participated during 1960, in further exploration 
and development, including the drilling of 29 
wells, five of which produced oil and two gas. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—We have 
further enlarged our land holdings in the 
State of Alaska and, in addition to extensive 
geological surveys covering a wide area, have 
participated in the drilling of two test wells 
near the Gulf of Alaska. 


CARIBBEAN.—TRINIDAD.—Development  drill- 
ing continued throughout the year in offshore 
areas in the Gulf of Paria leased by Trinidad 
Northern Areas, in which BP holds a one-third 
interest, and production was substantially more 
than in the previous year. 


In accordance with an agreement entered 
into by Trinidad Petroleum Development with 
Trinidad Northern Areas, plans have been made 
to carry out further drilling in certain of the 
marine areas held by Trinidad Petroleum 
Development. 


As a result of the offer made by us in Septem- 
ber, BP has, as already mentioned, acquired the 
whole issued capital of Apex. The operations 
of this company are being coordinated with our 
other undertakings in Trinidad. 


CENTRAL AND SouTH AMERIca.—In British 
Honduras the geological work has not yielded 
encouragement and the licence has been sur- 
rendered. 


In Colombia, our associate, Sinclair Colombian 
Oil Company made a promising discovery of oil 
in the Middle Magdalena area under the terms 
of a farm-out from International Petroleum 
(Colombia). In March of this year en amend- 
ment to the Colombian petroleum law made it 
possible for BP to hold concessions in that 
country. 


ACQUISITION OF KERN INTERESTS FROM 
RIO TINTO 


We announced on March 17 last that we had 
reached agreement with Rio Tinto to «acquire 
from its wholly owned subsidiary, Kern Oil 
Company, all the issued shares of Kern Trinidad 
Oilfields, Kern Oil California and St Helens 
Petroleum, together with its interest of about 
25 per cent in Devon Palmer Oils. 


REFINING 


-.. In 1960 the total quantity of crude oil refined 
on our account at refineries in the United King- 
dom, Australia, Belgium, Eire, France, Germany, 
Italy and the Middle East, as well as that refined 
under processing arrangements, was some 47 
million tons, or over 8 million tons more than 
in’ 1959, 


The statement then describes refining develop- 
ments in the United Kingdom, France, 
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Germany, Aden, Abadan and Australia, and 
continues : 

Our new refinery in. Montreal: was commis- 
sioned in May, and has since been supplying 


most of the product requirements for our 
market in eastern Canada. 


We are participating in a number of new joint 
refinery projects which are in varying stages of 
development. The construction of the refinery 
at Mersin in Turkey, in which we hold a 17 per 
cent interest, is going ahead and completion is 
expected towards the end of this year. Develop- 
ment is proceeding on other refineries in which 
we will hold a part interest at Algiers, Durban, 
Mombasa, Strasbourg and Whangarei in New 
Zealand. - Preliminary agreement has been 
reached with the Nigerian Government for the 
construction of a refinery in Nigeria, and areas 
for a suitable site are being investigated. We 
also plan to participate in a refinery to be 
erected in the Sudan. We have an interest in 
the South European Pipeline which is being laid 
from the Mediterranean coast at Lavéra to serve 
refineries in the Upper Rhine area, including 
that at Strasbourg. Negotiations are taking place 
with a view to extending this line into Bavaria 
to serve refineries to be built there. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


The Group’s share of capital expenditure in 
petroleum chemical plants associated with our 
refineries in the UK, Germany and France, and 
in the manufacture of lead anti-knock additives, 
was at the end of 1960 about £47 million. 
Most of these operations are based on the 
steam cracking of feedstocks supplied from BP 
refineries to provide the olefines required for 
the manufacture of chemical products. During 
the year three plants were installed to use 
the BP hydrotreating process. for the 
refining of the cracked gasoline produced 
in these operations. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


The tankers of our own shipping companies 
(including that of our French associate) and 
those owned by tanker finance companies totalled 
144 ships at the end of 1960, the deadweight 
tonnage having increased from 2,644,000 tons at 
the end of 1959 to 2,701,000 tons at the end of 
1960. Of the latter figure, 1,332,000 tons, or 
49 per cent, consisted of vessels of 28,000 tons 
or over. 


In addition, there are the vessels of our asso- 
ciated fleets in which we have a 50 per cent 
interest, which comprised 15 vessels of 323,000 
tons. 


The Group also has about 2,600,000 tons of 
tankers on charter, compared with about 
2,800,000 tons at this time last year. 


SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Our total sales of crude oil and products were 
73 million tons and we were able to maintain 
our overall position in spite of the present com- 
petitive state of the market. 


In ordet to secure these results our associates 
have not brought undue pressure to bear on a 
market where prices were already weak, but 
concentrated a great deal of their effort on the 
presentation of our BP brands of motor spirit, 
lubricants, kerosines and gas oils to the public 
on a wider scale. Consumers’ requirements of 
heating oils have been studied, and convenient 
means for ordering and delivering their needs 
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of this increasingly popular form of fuel have 
been arranged. 


All our associates have contributed to the 
overall increase in our sales. In the United 
Kingdom Shell-Mex and B.P. maintained its 
leading position. 


In France consumption increased by 11 per 
cent over 1959, but our outlet into the French 
market suffered as our French associate was 
called upon to absorb 1.2 million tons of franc 
area crude oil mainly from the Sahara, an 
obligation which increases to 2.25 million tons 
in the current year. In Finland we have 
acquired a 50 per cent interest in a local market- 
ing company. Satisfactory sales progress has 
been maintained in Australia, New Zealand and 
on the African continent. Our Canadian com- 
pany has continued to increase its total sales of 
products in spite of strong competition, the 
retail network which was started in May, 1957 
has been expanded to over 800 service stations. 


Sales of BP branded lubricants increased satis- 
factorily and the demand for Energol Visco- 
Static and Energol Tractor Oil Universal has 
continued to expand. 


The BP Touring Service has been expanded 
and has been much appreciated by the public 
in European countries. 


RESEARCH 


Our research activities continued on the same 
high level as in 1959. Work being carried out 
by the technical centres attached to the Group’s 
refineries in this country and abroad again gave 
encouraging results. 


The facilities at the Sunbury Research Centre 
were improved by the addition of a new pilot 
plant laboratory. A new petroleum chemicals 
laboratory with a pilot plant laboratory attached 
is now being built at Sunbury and will be in 
use later this year. 


There has been a further increase in the 
number of our British and foreign patent appli- 
cations during the past year. This provides one 
measure of the success with which our research 
is being prosecuted. 


The further development of operational re- 
search methods and their application to the prob- 
lems of supply, to the programming of refineries 
and to marketing operations, has been a marked 
feature of our research in 1960, and continues 
to justify our hopes for the value of these 
methods, 


STAFF 


The reputation and the standing of an organi- 
sation are largely a reflection of the calibre of 
the individuals it employs. We therefore try 
to provide the opportunities whereby our staff 
may develop their abilities and increase their 
experience to meet the demands placed upon 
them. 


This task falls into two main categories. One, 
which applies to those areas where there is little 
background of industrial experience, requires the 
provision of education and training facilities 
beyond those provided directly on the job. 


Our second category applies where there is 
already a strong industrial tradition. In this 
_ case the demands placed on us by the pressure 
‘ of competition are being met by improving the 
efficiency of staff at all levels. ‘This calls not 
only for the continuing provision of the skills 
required in every task, by means of education 
and training, but also for the application of 
those techniques which can assist. in .the 
economic and effective use of personnel. 
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FIAT 


SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETING IN TURIN 


The Fiat Shareholders’ meeting was held in Turin on April 27th, with Professor 
Vittorio Valletta, the company’s Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. The 
Report of the Board of Directors and the Balance. Sheet for the Operating Year 1960 
was unanimously approved. Net profit for 1960 was 23,641,327,227 lire. A dividend 
of 90 lire per share was proposed—5 lire more than the dividend for 1959. 

Since 1946 Fiat has invested 500,000 million lire in works reconstruction and new 
plants ; nearly five times the company’s paid-up capital. Of that amount, 190,000 million 
lire were appropriated in 1960 and are being expended at an accelerated pace. 

Prof. Valletta pointed out that again in 1960 Fiat strongly. expanded its activitiés. In 
this 62nd year of the company’s life—the year in which Italy celebrates the Centenary 
of her Unity—Fiat’s sales for the first time exceeded 500,000 million lire—in fact, 
545,000 million lire ; 107,000 million lire more than in 1959 ; and the company’s exports 
during 1960 amounted to 150,000 million lire. In Italy, a private industry which has 
made this progress despite the limited opportunities of the land, may well claim to 
have discharged steadfastly and boldly its duty to the Country in the interest of the 
national effort. 

In 1960 the Fiat group manufactured 530,665 motor vehicles (exceeding the 1959 
figure by 100,383) of which 194,397 were exported, and 26,908 farm and industrial 
tractors, of which 14,483 were exported. Fiat also processed over 1,300,000 tons of 
basic steel. Aircraft production was further developed, with the G91 jet fighter 
enjoying increasing success, and the co-operation with Sud Aviation of France in the 
manufacture of Caravelle jet liners continuing strongly. Also expanding is the activity 
in the nuclear energy field, salient developments being the new research reactor at the 
Centro Sorin, Saluggia, in which Fiat and Montecatini work in co-operation, and the 
Fiat-Ansaldo joint agreement for the development of an atomic powered tanker. 

The number of Fiat employees has reached 93,000, of whom about 74,000 are factory 
workers. 

Fiat’s Annual Report records that there are renewed signs of improvement in the 
international situation, and expresses the hope that working agreements can be reached 
between the two hemispheres for a co-existence based on controlled disarmament and 
on economic, scientific and technological co-operation of mutual benefit. In proceeding, 
the Report remarks that Italy’s conditions are encouraging under important economic, 
political and social aspects. The results of Fiat operations in 1960, Prof. Valletta 
concludes, fully justify confidence in future progress. “On the broadening paths of 
the future,” he says, “Fiat will continually forge ahead in its achievements, with 
steadfast purpose, for the unfailing advance of our Country.” 





THE SUNGEI KRIAN RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED - 


SIR JOHN D. BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of Sungei Krian Rubber Estate, Limited, was 
held on May 2nd in London, Sir John D. Barlow, Bart, JP, MP, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated review: 

The profit for 1960 was £131,446 compared with £103,719 last year. £67,676 of the 
profit has been received as interest or dividends from Government Securities and Plantation 
Companies, concerned with produce in Malaya, India, Ceylon, Africa and Australia. The 
market value of our quoted investments on December 31, 1960, was £336,568. 

An interim dividend in lieu of a final dividend of 4s. per £1 stock unit, less income tax, 
has been paid, and also a capital surplus dividend of ls. per stock unit, not subject to income 
tax or surtax. 

The crop of 1,923,000 Ibs, realised a gross price of 294d. per lb. compared with 263d. 
per lb. last year, but the all-in cost of production excluding amortisation of the estates was 
214d. compared with 20d. per lb. in 1959, as a result of higher wages and duty. The increase 
in profit was therefore only 13d. per lb. higher than last year, although crop proceeds were 
3d. per lb. higher. 

New higher rates of export duty were introduced in- Malaya from January 1, 1961, which 
will have the effect of decreasing the proportion of profit as the price rises. The following 
table shows how costs, with wages based on $1 rubber, increase as the price of rubber rises: 


Price per Ib. in Malaya 
36-4d.= 130 cts. a 
33-6d.=120 cts. 7-63d. +1-54d. 24: 43d. 
0-8d.=110 cts. 44d. +1-12d. 23-24d. 
Od hy oneal 5- 46d. 22-54d. 


Total Duty and Cesses Difference in wages Net Receipts per Ib. 
8-93d. +2-10d. - 25-37d 


3 

28-0d. _ 
25-2d.= 90 cts. 4°34d. —0-42d. 
22-4d.= 80 cts. 3: 18d. —0-98d. 
19-6d.= 70 cts. 2: 66d. —1-40d. 


The report.and accounts were adopted. 
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h Statement by the Chairman 
MR. P. G. MACDONALD, !.P.,W.S.. 


to be presented at the Annual General Meeting of United Biscuits Limited, to be 
held on May 31st, 1961, at the Caledonian Hotel, Edinburgh. 


UNITED BISC 


LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


McVITIE & PRICE LTD. MACFARLANE, LANG & CO. LTD. 


1 AM GLAD to be able to inform you that the 
group net profit figure for 1960 was, at 
£1,437,825, again a record. In my Statement 
last year I referred to the reduction in biscuit 
production in the United Kingdom as a whole 
during 1959 of some 8,500 tons. This trend was 
reversed in 1960 and the overall production in 
the United Kingdom rose in that year by 
13,500 tons to a peak figure of 528,000 tons. 
Our group took a gratifying share of the 
increased overall production. For the industry 
as a whole the increase was 2? per cent. of 
which our group secured nearly one half, so 
giving rise to an increase in our turnover of 
8 per cent. Our sales reached the record figure 
of over £20,000,000, an increase over the 
previous year of £1,700,000. This result was 
achieved in face of intense competition in the 
biscuit industry. The industry in general was 
assisted to some extent last year by slight falls 
in the costs of certain ingredients. The costs of 
manufacture, however, continued to rise. Our 
subsidiary companies, McVitie & Price and 
Macfarlane, Lang & Company, have for many 
years realised that our group can continue to 
extend sales only by producing goods of the 
highest quality packed and delivered in the best 
possible condition and this policy has been 
increasingly confirmed by results as the years 
pass. It is perhaps worth recalling that our sales 
in 1951 were £6,300,000 and have, therefore, 
more than trebled in the past decade. 

It is interesting to note that the prices of our 
biscuits in 4 Ib. packets are the same today as 
they were ten years ago. This may explain to 
some extent the continuing increase in the sales 
of out biscuits. 


8. HENDERSON & SONS LTD. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 
The trading profit for the year ended 3lst 
December 1960, after charging depreciation, 
directors’ remuneration, provision for pensions 
and auditors’ fees, amounted to £2,782,754, an 
increase of £396,331 over 1959. After adding 
income from investments and bank and other 
interest amounting to £94,269 (1959, £73,689), 
the profit before taxation amounted to 
£2,877,023 (1959, £2,460,112). Having deducted 
taxation on profit for the year of £1,439,198 
(1959, £1,131,964), the profit attributable to 
the gow amounted to £1,437,825 (1959, 
£1,328,148), an increase of £109,677. 


The preference dividend for the year required 
the net sum of £36,750. An interim ordinary 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. was paid 
requiring £165,375 (1959, 5 per cent., £137,812). 
The Directors propose that a final dividend be 
paid at the rate of 12 per cent., requiring 
£330,750, making with the interim a total for 
the year of 18 per cent., which compares with 
16 per cent. for 1959. The total dividends paid 
and proposed for the year amount therefore to 
£532,875 (1959, £477,750) and the balance of 
unappropriated profit £904,950 (1959, £850,398), 
has been transferred to revenue reserve. 


The consolidated balance sheet again shows 
the continuing growth of the financial strength 
of the group. We have been able to reach our 
present status in the industry by our policy of 
ploughing back into our subsidiary companies 
a considerable part of each year’s profit. While 
we believe that our factories are now the most 
modern and best equipped in Britain, modern- 
isation is a continuing process and there are 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from The Secretaries, United Biscuits Limited, 


12 Hope Street, Edinburgh 2 


McVITIE & PRICE (CANADA) LTD. 


still further improvements in methods of 
production to be pioneered. At the same time 
it cannot be said that shareholders have 
suffered as a result of this policy as the amount 
paid to the ordinary shareholders for 1960 is 
more than five times that paid ten years ago. 


EXPORT 
In common with all other exporting groups we 
are endeavouring to meet the Government's 
exhortation by increasing our exports which 
now go to practically every corner of the globe. 


THE FUTURE 


I am glad to report that for the first three 
months of the current year the group sales have 
continued to expand. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It is with deep regret that I have to record the 
death on 21st December last of Mr. J. Ronald 
Young, c.A.,who wasa Director of this Company 
and of Macfarlane, Lang & Company until his 
retirement from business in 1957. 


Once again I wish to convey my warm thanks 
to all who have contributed so much to another 
successful year and I am sure that the share- 
holders will wish to be associated with me in 
these remarks. We live in competitive and 
challenging times and I am confident that, with 
the continuing support and loyalty of manage- 
ment, staffs and all employees at home and 
abroad, which has been given in such generous 
measure in the past, this challenge will be met. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$ 10,000,000 


or the equivalent in DM 


April, 1961. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
RESETTLEMENT FUND FOR NATIONAL REFUGEES AND OVER-POPULATION IN EUROPE 


$ 2,400,000 serial notes due 20 April, 1963, 1964, 1965, 5% issued at par 
$ 4,300,000 15 year bonds due 20 April, 1976, 53% issued at 99 
DM 13,200,000 15 year bonds due 20 April, 1976, 54% issued at 99 
fully secured by an act of pledge entered into between the Resettlement Fund and Banque Lambert, as Depositary Bank 





The undersigned guaranteed the placement and arranged for the private sale of these bearer bonds outside the United States of America. 


Banque de Bruxelles 


Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro * 

Société Générale Alsacienne de Banque * 
Banque Européenne du Luxembourg * 


Paying Agents: 


Banque Lambert * 
Hambros Bank Limited 
Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Ltd. 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons * 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 
Westdeutsche Finanzierungsgesellschaft 


Bank of America NT. & SA, San Francisco 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Frankfurt (M), Berlin 
Commerzbank, Frankfurt (M) 

Frankfurter Bank, Frankfurt (M) 

C. G. Frinkhaus, Diisseldorf 

Caisse d’Epargne de I’Etat, Luxembourg 

Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan 


and the banks marked (*) in the above list of syndicate members. 


REA BROTHERS 
LIMITED - 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME 
OF FIRST YEAR 
AS PUBLIC COMPANY 


The 39th annual general meeting of Rea 
Brothers Limited was held on April 28th in 
London. 


Mr Walter H. Salomon (chairman and man- 
aging director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

This is a special occasion, for it is not only 
the 4lst Annual Report which we are making, 
but it is also the first Report and Accounts since 
your Company became a public company in 
October last year, and our shares were quoted 
on the Stock Exchange. 


I think you will consider that the results for 
the year to December 31, 1960, are satisfactory, 
and that they are well in accordance with the 
forecast made in the Prospectus when intro- 
ducing the shares to the market. The profit for 
the year before taxation, but after all expenses 
and making a transfer to inner reserve, amounts 
to £186,385, as compared with £173,898 for the 
year ended December 31, 1959. After the Pre- 
ference dividend, which is covered 114 times, 
the year’s earnings are equal to 22} per cent on 
the equity capital. A dividend of 10 per cent, 
less income tax, is recommended on the 160,000 
“A” Ordinary Shares, leaving £67,400 after 


taxation to be carried forward from this year’s 
profits. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

During the past year our Government has 
stressed again and again the necessity to in- 
crease our exports. We fully share the view 
that it is of the utmost importance that every 
effort should be made to achieve our goal in 
this respect, and we as bankers, being actively 
engaged in the finance and promotion of the 
export trade, are doing our best to lend this 
appeal our support. 

From correspondence which has appeared in 
the columns of the newspapers one learns of the 
anxieties and frustrations which the British 
export industry has to suffer and one wonders 
whether the Government could not lend greater 
assistance than hitherto in promoting the cause. 
The Statement made on April 12th by the Board 
of Trade, whilst a step in the right direction, 
does not by any means go far enough in this 
respect. It is sometimes felt that the practical 
understanding of the problems of the day are 
not always with those who are in charge of the 
promotion, neither are they perhaps flexible 
enough to deal with important points quickly. 


In order to achieve this, might it not be pos- 
sible to extend the present arrangements and to 
bring together a panel of working executives 
whose daily work keeps them au courant with 
the day-to-day problems facing the export trade, 
to be drawn from banks, exporting manufac- 
turers, exporters, insurance companies, etc., from 
whose members a Standing Committee could be 
set up to meet weekly to give the benefit of 
their commercial advice to the Government De- 
partment in charge of the promotion of export. 

Apart from this, the question of financing 


long-term exports at fixed internationally com- 
petitive interest rates is a matter which needs 
further urgent consideration—provision for a 
few large contracts does not meet requirements 
in general. Our European competitors have 
available to them many favourable credit arrange- 
ments developed over the years, since exports 
are so vitally important to their economies. 


The other matter which to my mind is of 
equal importance is the stability of the pound 
sterling. Monetary measures alone are useless. 
They can be a useful mechanical weapon, but 
they cannot cure the root of the evil. It is no 
good concerning oneself merely with the 
machinery and techniques of credit manage- 
ment; one must think as well of the social, 
political and sociological forces bearing on the 
supply of and demand for credit, and whilst 
the Government is always appealing in this con- 
nection to the private sector of industry, little 
has been done by the Government itself to 
prune and cut its own expenditure. Without 
the Government giving a substantial lead in this 
respect, the position of the pound sterling in the 
long run can only cause us great anxiety. 

One thing is necessary above all—a new 
respect for money and the ethical principles 
associated with economic and monetary policy. 
Inflation must come to be regarded as morally 
wrong and politically dangerous, and it is only 
the Government which, by setting a practical 
example in this respect, can help in achieving 
this aim. To balance a budget, and to zive 
incentive to people, it is not necessary to think 
of new forms of taxation ; it is important to cul 
one’s suit according to one’s cloth, and this 
what a responsible government should do. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LIMITED 


AN ACTIVE FORWARD-LOOKING YFAR 
REORGANISATION TO COPE WITH GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


KEEN TEMPO OF RESEARCH 


MR GEOFFREY C. R. ELEY ON PROGRESS OF MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
The British Drug Houses Limited will be held 
on May 25, 1961, in London. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Geoffrey C. R. Eley, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


1960 was an important year in the history of 
your Company, in spite of the somewhat dis- 
appointing profits—which I shall discuss later. 
It witnessed the completion of our planning for 
the third stage of the big development pro- 
gramme of our Laboratory Chemicals Division 
at Poole ; the commencement of extensions to 
our head offices in London; an internal reorgani- 
sation of the management structure; and the 
successful carrying forward of the tests on our 
oral contraceptives. 


LABORATORY CHEMICALS DIVISION 


As you know our whole business used to be 
in the pharmaceutical field. Our major activity 
is still in that field, including in its sweep the 
full range of operations from the primary manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical chemicals. to the 
wholesale distribution of finished preparations 
packed and ready for use. The bulk of our 
research expenditure is devoted to its develop- 
ment. Nonetheless over the past ten years the 
contribution of our Laboratory Chemicals Divi- 
sion both to turnover and to profits has increased 
steadily, and all the indications are that it will 
continue to grow. To take care of increasing 
demand, as I told you last year, we have under- 
taken a comprehensive development programme 
at Poole which when completed will give us the 
capacity to handle more than double our present 
business. We had hoped that the building of 
the new block to house packaging, warehouse, 
despatch and office departments—the biggest 
single unit in the whole programme—would be 
completed before the end of 1961. However, 
the preparatory work proved more complex than 
we had’ expected. To ensure the utmost 
economy in operation ; to take into account all 
the requirements for safe and efficient handling 
of a continually increasing range of chemicals ; 
and to adapt building techniques to our special 
needs, called for an exceptional degree of plan- 
ning before the final architectural design could 
be completed. In consequence actual building 
work on the unit—the architect’s drawing of 
which is reproduced in this report—was not 
begun until early in 1961. We expect that it will 
be completed by the middle of 1962. Its occupa- 
tion will free a large part of our original Poole 
factory for the expansion of the chemical pro- 
duction and development departments which is 
the last stage of our development plan. On 
completion of the whole scheme your company 
will have one of the most efficient laboratory 
chemical factories in the world. 


Our Laboratory Chemicals Division supplies 
the needs of laboratories for chemical reagents 
and specially pure and rare chemicals; but it 
also has an important and growing range of 
industrial customers for chemicals in bulk in the 
Optical, Electrical, Paper Making, Textile and 
Gas Industries. 


WHOLESALING ACTIVITIES 


In London we are building two additional 
storeys each of approximately 10,000 sq ft on 
an existing one-storey block. This will not only 
give us much needed extra space for office 
departments but also release space in existing 
buildings to enable us to expand and reorganise 
our distribution departments. I have referred 
on previous occasions to our wholesaling activi- 
ties. Although the forecast I gave last year was 
optimistic, growth has in fact been considerably 
greater than [ had anticipated. This is entirely 
gratifying but has brought with it space 
problems which cannot be ignored. Our three 
wholesaling subsidiaries, J. R. Gibbs Limited, 
Ferris & Company Limited, and Rowland 
James Limited, have continued to make pro- 
gress since they came under our control in 1959. 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


The great growth in turnover since we entered 
the wholesaling field and the further growth in 
prospect both in pharmaceuticals and laboratory 
chemicals have led us to take the opportunity to 
review, and subsequently to reorganise, our 
management _ structure. The considerable 
changes that have been made should result in 
greater efficiency. This is not to reflect on the 
previous structure, which was excellent for the 
purposes and size of business for which it was 
designed ; but a time comes in the life of a 
growing company when it needs a different 
pattern of management organisation with clearer 
definitions of function, straighter lines of com- 
munication, and frequent and regular meetings 
of an executive committee to which considerable 
powers are delegated by the Board. Our new 
structure should suit our needs well during the 
coming phase of our development. 


RESEARCH 


Our research activities have continued at a 

keen tempo throughout the year. As you know 
we place great confidence in our research team 
under the able leadership of Dr Hartley and 
allot to them substantial sums to finance their 
work. 
I referred last year to the new substances they 
had discovered which, on the basis of animal 
tests, showed great promise as oral contracep- 
tives. Clinical trials on human beings began 
shortly after my statement and are being under- 
taken in this country in collaboration with the 
Council for the Investigation of Fertility Control. 
The results so far obtained fully confirm the 
findings of our animal studies; but sufficient 
clinical evidence to support a decision to market 
is unlikely to accumulate before the end of the 
year and there is nothing that we can do to 
expedite the trials. We are, of course, engaged 
in a field in which it is particularly important 
to be as sure as possible that the product will 
do what is required of it and that it will be 
free from side effects. 


Much interest has been aroused throughout 
the world by the news of our discoveries and we 
have recently agreed to clinical trials in Canada, 


the USA and New Zealand. Arrangements are 
also being made with the appropriate medical 
and Family Planning Authorities for the exten- 
sion of trials to other countries, particularly in 
the East, where the need for population control 
is especially urgent. Indeed Dr Hartley will be 
in Japan at the time of our Annual Meeting. 


TRADING RESULTS 


1960 was, then, an active and forward-looking 
year in your Company’s history and witnessed 
developments that may be of cardinal impor- 
tance for its future growth. Yet trading results 
were disappointing. At £642,000 they showed 
a fall of £44,765 on the previous year. Interest 
payable at £63,135 was substantially up—an 
inevitable consequence of larger borrowing at 
rather higher average rates—and the profit for 
the year before taxation was £578,865 as against 
£647,495. Taxation called for £316,997 com- 
pared with £336,207 last year, but the transfer 
from the Income Tax Equalisation Reserve was 
much smaller. The net result was that the profit 
for the year after taxation and after the payment 
of preference dividends to minority interests in 
a subsidiary amounted to £256,410 as compared 
with £321,395 in 1959. 


The drop in our profits before taxation was 
more than accounted for by a setback suffered 
by our Australian subsidiary, whose sales of a 
range of products of another maker dropped very 
sharply on account of circumstances that could 
not have been avoided by any measure of ours. 
Our Australian Company continues to operate 
profitably, but the sudden and sharp drop in 
its turnover ‘and profits upset our expectations 
for this year and is likely to have some further, 
though smaller, effect on its profits in 1961. 


To the consolidated net profit of £256,410 has 
to be added the balance brought forward from 
the previous year of £522,754 and £27,650 of 
provisions for taxation made in previous years 
and now found to be no longer required. The 
total available for allocation or distribution is 
therefore £806,814. 


We have allocated £100,000 of this to General 
Reserve and £9,263 to the Capital Reserve of a 
subsidiary and we are recommending the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 16 per cent on the ordinary 
capital stock as increased by last year’s 1 for 2 
bonus. This is the exact equivalent of the divi- 
dend of 24 per cent distributed last year on the 
smaller amount of capital and will absorb 
£176,400. If this recommendation is approved 
the Consolidated Carry Forward will be 
£497,034 and the Parent Company’s Carry For- 
ward £62,475. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


You will observe from the Balance Sheet that 
we have substantially increased our Bank bor- 
rowings during the year. Your Company has an 
unusually unencumbered capital structure and 
we are now stu?ying with our financial advisers 
how to fund more permanently our borrowings 
and at the same time provide for a reasonable 
part of the further capital expenditure that lies 
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ahead of us. We do not anticipate the issue, 
at this juncture, of any further ordinary share 
capital. 


We have not in any sense been seeking amal- 
gamation but last October we examined in a 
preliminary manner the possibility of a merger 
‘with another company. I made an announcement 
at the time indicating that the talks might well 
come to nothing and I subsequently reported that 
they had been suspended. They have not been 
re-opened. 


In addition to the developments during 1960 
that I have already described, we have formed 
a new subsidiary company in the Republic of 
Ireland—BDH (Ireland) Limited—where a fac- 
tory is being built. It should be ready for 
occupation by the middle of 1961 and in full 
operation before the end of the year. We have 
also, in association with the United Africa Com- 
pany, submitted to the Western Nigerian 
Government plans for the establishment of a 
jointly-owned pharmaceutical manufacturing 
company. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


The current year has opened with a consider- 
able increase in turnover over the same period 
in 1960. It is difficult to prophesy, but I should 
point out that the major developments to which 
I have referred earlier in my statement do not 
seem likely to make their impact on our affairs 
before 1962 at the earliest. It should also be 
borne in mind that there has not yet been time 
to find out how the domestic pharmaceutical 
business will be affected by the recent alteration 
in prescription charges under the National 
Health Service. 


It is unfortunate that the general public and 
indeed many members of Parliament have 
assumed that the reason for the increased pre- 
scription charge is to be found in high prices for 
’ proprietary drugs resulting mainly from 
unreasonably high profit margins and excessive 
expenditure on publicity. Such a view is unjus- 
tified. Your Company has its own branded pro- 
prietary products; it is one of the largest 
manufacturers and suppliers of standard—non- 
proprietary—drugs ; and it is engaged in whole- 
saling the proprietary products of other manu- 
facturers. It is perhaps in a better position than 
most to. see the picture as a whole. 


PROFIT MARGINS REASONABLE 


We do not believe that average profit margins 
in our industry are higher than those of indus- 
try in general. Competition is fierce and medical 
products of unique value are few and far 
between. 


Excessive advertising would defeat its own 
ends and your Company, and others like it, are 
constantly exercising care to spend no more on 
publicity than is necessary to bring their pro- 
ducts to the notice of the medical profession and 
to prevent them from being forgotten. 


Inevitably in so large an industry there are 
differences of background and experience among 
its members and occasionally—in our opinion 
very occasionally—complaints under both heads 
may be justified. In such cases it cannot be 
denied that the Ministry of Health has a duty 
to see that unreasonable burdens are not 
imposed on either the taxpayer or the medical 
practitioner. On the other hand it cannot be 


stressed too often that most of the advances in 
medicine today stem from the introduction of 
new products discovered by our industry. Any 
action by the Ministry which has the effect of 
limiting research, whether by too great a restric- 
tion on profit margins or excessive pressure on 
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medical practitioners to induce them to cease 
using manufacturers’ trade names, may produce 
immediate saving but only at the cost in the 
long run of irrevocable loss to the country. The 
ultimate result could easily be the extinction of 
the research effort of the British-controlled phar- 
maceutical industry and dependence for new 
products on American and European manufac- 
turers whose main activities are conducted in 
greater freedom. Curtailment of research would 
inevitably result in a reduction of the industry’s 
exports which in 1960 exceeded £44 million. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year we elected to the Board Mr 
C, L. Parker, FCWA, ACIS, who has given 
valuable service to the Company as our Cost 
Accountant for 17 years. You will be invited at 
the Annual General Meeting to confirm his 
appointment. 


It will be clear that I retain great confidence 
in your Company and I would wish on your 
behalf to express my thanks to those at all levels 
who have worked so hard and loyally during the 
year, and in particular to thank the management 
for the way in which they received and co- 
operated in the new organisational set-up. 


TWINING CROSFIELD 
& CO. 


IMPORTANT NEW ACQUISITION 


The 44th annual general meeting of Twining 
Crosfield & Co. Limited was held on May 2nd 
in London, Mr H. W. Backhouse (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. The following is 
an extract from his circulated statement: 


Our trading profit during 1960 is £11,391 
lower than the corresponding figure for the pre- 
vious year mainly for two reasons: (a) The Mar- 
ket price of tea was not as favourable as in the 
previous year and the Tally Clerks’ strike in 
September which created a shortage of tea 
immediately available aggravated this state of 
affairs. (b) The Expenditure on development 
has not been long enough employed to earn the 
profits for which it is designed. Our net profit 
after taxation is £2,034 lower than it was in 
1959. We propose to recommend the same divi- 
dend as last year. 


Mr Backhouse then referred to the acquisition 
of the old established business of Barbers Teas 
(Estab. 1797) Ltd., of Birmingham, which the 
Directors believed would result in an expansion 
of trade particularly in areas where they were 
not fully covered and would enable the Com- 
pany to give improved service from their new 
premises to many customers. He continued: 
We propose to ask our Shareholders to approve 
an increase of our authorised Ordinary Capital 
and if this step is approved to issue additional 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each and to offer them 
for subscription at about 7s. 6d. per Share to 
Ordinary Shareholders in the proportion of one 
new Share for every four Shares held. 


While there is good reason to expect that the 
rate of earnings on the new Ordinary Capital 
will equal the rate of earnings on our existing 
Ordinary Capital our profits will always depend 
on the market price of tea and coffee and an 
unfavourable market can influence our results in 
a manner difficult to foresee or forestall. 


We have made a fair start in 1961 and face 
our competitors with our increased selling orga- 
nisation with reasonable optimism. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
increase of capital approved. 
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THE DELTA METAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GROUP’S FURTHER PROGRESS 


The seventy-third annual general meeting of 
The Delta Metal Company Limited was held 
on April 27, in London, Mr W. E. Ogden, MC, 
FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement and from his subsequent speech 
at the meeting: 


As will be seen from the accounts, the Group 
profit before tax is £3,776,000 as compared with 
£2,879,000 for the previous year. This I feel is 
a highly satisfactory result and affords ample 
justification for the policy of rationalisation and 
development which we initiated a few years avo 
and which is still far from complete. 


That policy envisaged the raising of the rate 
of dividend on our Ordinary shares (following a 
1 for 1 scrip issue) from the equivalent of 15} 
per cent to 20 per cent over a period of three 
or four years. In view of the accelerated rate 
of increase in profits, however, we propose that 
the distribution be increased to 20. per cent this 
year, by a final dividend of 74 per cent plus a 
bonus of a similar amount. 


In my last review I referred to our plans for 
linking up our South African interests with 
those of McKechnie Brothers Limited, through 
our respective subsidiaries. This transaction 
was satisfactorily concluded, and there is no 
doubt that by joining forces in this way, we have 
broadened the whole basis of our activities in 
South Africa. 


In Australia production is expanding, and both 
our Associated Companies have earned record 
profits. In Canada progress is still slow, but 
negotiations are on hand for further develop- 
ments, which we hope will prove remunerative. 


James Booth Aluminium Limited, in which we 
hold an equal interest with the Kaiser Aluminum 
Corporation of America, is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Despite minor delays due to abnormal 
weather conditions, the construction of the new 
mill is well up to schedule and we hope that it 
will be operating by the end of the year. 


In view of the continuing expansion of the 
Group, a resolution will be proposed at the 
Annual General Meeting that the authorised 
capital be increased to £13 million by the 
creation of 16 million new Ordinary shares of 
5s. each. The Board has no immediate plans 
for the issue of these shares, but past experience 
has shown the desirability of having a balance 
of unissued share capital available as and when 
required. 

So far as the future is concerned, I view both 
the immediate and long-term prospects with 
optimism. Profits for the first quarter of the 
current year are in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1960, our order book is 
healthy, and there are certainly no signs of any 
slackening in the demand for our products. As 
a result of the developments of the last few 
years, we have a virile and well-balanced Group 
which when times are good can be relied upon 
to earn substantial profits, and when times are 
bad can build_up a strong defensive position t 
carry it through until conditions improve. 
Backed by that assurance I feel we can face 
the future with every confidence. 


The report was -adopted and the proposed 
increase of capital approved. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The Hon. David J. Smith reviews the year’s trading 


The 12th annual general meeting of W. H. Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited will be held on 26th May, 1961, at the registered office of the Company, 


Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the Chairman, the Hon. David John Smith, J.P., circulated with the Report and Accounts for the period to 28th 


January, 1961. 


The Year’s 
Results 


The year’s results read in 
isolation or in bare compari- 
son with the preceding 43- 
week period would seem to 
be disappointing. We believe, however, that 
they should be regarded not in isolation but 
against a background of the last few years and 
in the light of the programme which your 
Company is carrying out to meet the challenge 
of the future and the increasing competition of 
today. This has meant embarking upon a pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure designed to im- 
prove greatly the firm’s shops, bookstalls and 
wholesale houses. At the same time the whole 


field affecting the staff, pay, training and work-- 


ing conditions is being thoroughly overhauled. 
In a business which has 369 shops, 776 book- 
stalls and 43 main wholesale houses it must, of 
necessity, be some time before this programme 
can become fully effective and the advantages 
of the many improvements be realised. Our 
programme of re-organisation has now been 
running for about three years and I expect it 
will probably be another three years before we 
see the final operation emerging. 


The Consolidated Profit, 
The before taxation, for the 52 
Accounts weeks was £1,753,138 com- 

pared with £1,795,763 for 
the preceding 43-week period. Taxation (after 
taking into account provision for the previous 
periods no longer required) absorbed £916,563 
leaving £836,575 for appropriation, Net Divi- 
dends for the year on the Preference Shares, 
together with the Interim and Proposed Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares, amount to 
£475,606. After these allocations we were able 
to put to General Reserve £355,000 and to in- 
crease the carry forward by £5,969. 


We have decided to re- 
commend a Final Dividend 


Dividend of 8 per cent making 12 per 
cent for the year. 
To combat the increased 
Retail competition for the public’s 
Group attention and money, and 


the fact that circulations of 
many publications are difficult to maintain and 
others show less lively growth, a more intense 
effort has been required to push sales to a higher 
level. This has been accomplished over the 
country as a whole, except in the smaller 
branches. The opportunities to increase sales 
in the small shops and particularly bookstalls 
are limited and, together with rising costs, make 
their continued profitable operation more diffi- 
cult. 
After serving the public for 106 years, the 
libraries at shops and bookstalls are to close 
on May 27, 1961. This part of the business 


has been unsuccessful,. in terms of profits, for 
many years. The increasingly good free ser- 
vices offered by public libraries and the greater 
acceptance of the relatively cheap paperback 
books has led to a steady decline in the num- 
ber of people using commercial libraries. Re- 
peated efforts to reverse this trend have been 
of no avail. The stage has been reached when 
the continuation of the service can no longer 
be justified. However, I am glad to say that 
we again increased our sales of books. 

Not since 1906 has there been such physical 
expansion on the retail side in any one year as 
that which took place during the past year. 
Six new shops were opened, totalling some 
33,200 square feet, at Bradford, Ealing, Ports- 
mouth, Notting Hill Gate and two in the City 
of London. In addition, 22 branches were com- 
pletely modernised, in some cases extended, and 
116 others partly refitted. The bookstall pro- 
gramme was a comparatively small one but 
included a very striking new bookstall at 
Waterloo Station. During the year a compre- 
hensive programme was carried out to improve 
staff accommodation at branches. Altogether 
this represents a capital expenditure of 
£1,144,000. A similar sum of money has been 
allocated to continue the modernisation pro- 
gramme in the current year. 

The majority of these branches only traded 
in their new form for a part of the year. The 
reactions of customers and staff have been 
favourable, and not only have sales and 
efficiency increased, but there has been created 
an interesting and attractive atmosphere in 
which to shop. 

In addition to the modernisation programme, 
a lot of work has been done to improve 
operating efficiency, and while early results are 
promising, a further period of time must elapse 
before the full benefits are experienced. 


Sales in our provincial 
wholesale houses and in our 
wholesale departments in 
London have shown a satis- 
factory increase in all sections, but a consider- 
able portion of the increase in our newspaper 
departments has been achieved by increased 
prices of publications in the periodical and 
magazine field rather than by increased circula- 
tions. The benefits resulting from increased 
sales, however, have been more than offset by 
the ever-increasing costs we have to face, 
particularly in salaries and wages, and transport. 

During the year we continued our consider- 
able capital expenditure programme, embracing 
both the modernisation and re-equipping of 
many of our present buildings, and the re- 
building of others, the total amount expended 
being £280,000. The following houses were 
concerned in this programme; Birkenhead, 
Bodmin, Chester, Coventry, Doncaster, New- 


Wholesale 
Business 


port, Nottingham, Plymouth, Reading and 
Stockton ; minor works have been carried out 
at many others. Plans are in hand in 1961/62 
for Dudley, Exeter, Gloucester, Huddersfield, 
Leicester, Northampton, Sunderland and 
Swansea. 

In the course of the year a considerable 
amount of planning has been devoted to the 
implementation of a staff development pro- 
gramme for the staffs of our wholesale houses, 
and in this programme we are making provision 
for improving the working conditions and 
amenities in our premises. The programme also 
envisages a better and more efficient training 
scheme which we believe will enable us not only 
to recruit, but also retain suitable people in our 
wholesale houses in the future. 


W. H. SmitH & Son (ALACRA) 
Ltp. is a printing business 
which produces continuous 
business forms. It also 
markets attachments for typewriters and for 
accounting, tabulating and addressing machines. 
There is a growing demand for this type of 
business stationery and for these special attach- 
ments, and the company has had its best year 
to date both as regards sales and profit. 

VERSATILE Fitrincs (W.H.S.) Ltp. markets 
the successful metal shopfitting system— 
Vizusell. The year was a most difficult one 
due to exceptionally heavy demand. Radical 
and expensive steps to equate supply with 
demand, including the importation of American- 
made parts, had to be taken, which together with 
exceptional and non-recurring expenses incurred 
in moving to larger warehousing premises and 
setting up a company in Brussels as a stepping- 
stone to the Common Market, resulted in a loss. 
The new year has started well and should be a 
profitable one. 

W. H. SmitH & SON (CANADA) LTD. made a 
small profit for the first time and should now, 
subject to prevailing economic conditions in 
Canada, become a contributor to the profits of 
the group. 

RESEARCH AND MARKETING LTD., a company 
formed two years ago, has developed to the 
Stage where it provides a research and con- 
sultancy service for the whole group. It is 
proving a valuable aid in the drive for greater 
efficiency. 


Subsidiary 
Companies 


I should like to express our 
appreciation to the staff for 
their loyalty and hard work; 
there has been a willing 
acceptance on their part of the need for a 
higher degree of efficiency in their daily work. 

During the year the appointment of four 
senior managers as Directors of W. H. SmitH 


& SON gave great pleasure ®:roughout the 
business. 


Staff 
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Investments in Four Continents 


The 88th Annual General Meeting of The 
Rio Tinto Company, Limited, will be held 
on June Ist at Barrington House, 59, Gres- 
ham Street, London, E.C.2. 


The Statement by the Chairman, Mr. 
GERALD COKE, is supported by a Review 
of Operations by the Managing Director, Mr. 
VAL DUNCAN. Both are given here in an 
abridged form. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Accounts.—In the Consolidated Statement 
of Profit and Loss the increase of approxi- 
mately £700,000 in the profit before taxation 
is due mainly to an increase in Investment 
Income. There was a substantial decrease in 
the income derived from the Kern sub- 
sidiaries. The figure of £375,000, against 
£250,000 in the previous year for amortisa- 
tion of oil and ore reserves includes a sum for 
writing down the premium paid for the pur- 
chase of the shares in the Cam & Motor Mine. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the net 
figure at which Exploration and Development 
Expenditure has been capitalised (after de- 
_ duction of the Exploration and Development 
“Reserve of £2,460,000) is £1,017,000, as 
compared with £888,000 in the previous year. 
The difference represents expenditure on de- 
velopment projects, principally Palabora. 

Your Board welcome the announcement 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget Speech of the treatment to be given 
to British companies engaged in overseas de- 
velopment operations where tax concessions 
are granted by the government of the coun- 
try concerned. However, it is too early to 
assess the precise effect on your Company or 
its “stockholders. 

Any mining enterprise is subject to the 
risks and fluctuations inherent in a 
hazardous business engaged in the production 
of raw materials. Your Board have reason to 
hope, however, that the increased dividend of 
2s. 9d. which they recommend and which is 
1.6 times covered, can be maintained at least 
in respect of the current year. : 


Oil and Gas.—As has already been an- 
nounced your Company has agreed to dispose 
of the bulk of its interests in oil and gas to 
The British Petroleum Company Limited for 
a consideration of three million British Petro- 
leum shares and a continuing interest in cer- 
tain exploration prospects. The holding of 
British Petroleum shares, which it is our 
intention to retain in our portfolio of invest- 
ments, will provide for stockholders a much 
more diverse and stable interest in the oil 
industry than if we were operating through 
our own subsidiary. 

Canada.—In the Chairman’s Statement last 
year the future of uranium was again fully 
examined, in the light of the facts and fore- 
casts then available to us, as to the world’s 
requirements for atomic power both for 
defence and for peaceful purposes. At pre- 
sent there would seem to be no reason to 
modify in any important particular the 
general view expressed last year. 

Africa.—The future of the Central African 


Federation is, at this moment, clouded by 
political uncertainty and this is bound to 
effect not only the operations of the Rio 
Tinto Rhodesian “companies but also the 
future of your Company’s large investment 
in the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt. 

The dividends from thése investments 
were for many years almost the sole source 
of income to your Company and of divi- 
dends .to its stockholders, but over recent 
years income from other parts of the world 
has begun to accrue and this is now start- 
ing to reflect the Company’s diversification 
policy. Because of this your Board propose 
to continue the policy of paying out to stock- 
holders a high proportion of the dividends 
received from Rhodesia. 


Australia—Early in 1961 The Rio Tinto 
Mining Company of Australia Limited made 
a public issue of one million 5s. shares issued 
at 7s. This one million shares represents 
approximately 7 per cent of the issued share 
capital of Rio Tinto Australia and thus your 
Company is now a 93 per cent shareholder. 

A proportion of the tax free profits from 
Mary. Kathleen Uranium is being employed 
by our Australian associates to widen some- 
what the basis of their activities and to carry 
the policy of expansion and diversification a 
stage further. 

Your Board still feel, as was stated last 
year, that Australia presents exceptional 
opportunities for expansion, in the atmo- 
sphere of encouragement for business enter- 
prise — and in particular for business 
enterprise based on Great Britain—in the 
wealth of raw materials which have only been 
partially explored and in the expanding 
market which the country presents at home 
and to which it has access in the developing 
countries of the Far East. 


Spain.—The Directors record their pleasure 
at the satisfactory conclusion of the sale of 
two-thirds of your Company’s Spanish assets. 
The final instalment in payment of this 
acquisition was received during the year. 


Staff.—Once again it is a pleasure to pay 
tribute to the work of our full-time colleagues 
in London and to the staff which works 
under them. Our happy relationship with our 
associates throughout the world is at once a 
testimony to the harmonious co-operation 
which London has maintained and a tribute 
to the loyalty and hard work of those who 
are responsible for our many activities. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REVIEW 


The Managing Director begins his review 
with a résumé of the progress which has 
been made in recent years towards diversifi- 
cation of the Company’s interests. He 
describes how this has taken place, not only 
by mining developments outside Spain, in 


Canada, Australia and Africa, but also 


through associations with European and 
North American industrial concerns. In the 
course of his review, Mr. Duncan describes 
the Company’s policy of management, invest- 
ment and finance. 


Management Policy.—The diversification 





has been both geographical and functional. 
We now have interests in a wide range of 
minerals, including copper, emeralds, gold, 
oil, pyrites, thorium, uranium, vermiculite, 
blue metal and other building materials, and 
these interests range over four continents. 

Our interests are not solely confined to 
mining and our policy is to enter into indus- 
trial activities and investments where they 
are logical developments of our mining opera- 
tions or where our expertise can be profitably 
employed. 

Rio Tinto’s expansion has taken place in 
the post-war era and in a changed world. 
We believe that a high degree of autonomy 
should be developed by our overseas enter- 
prises and that this policy is essential in 
building up high calibre management. More- 
over, we seek local shareholders in countries 
where this is possible and we like to regard 
the overseas countries as partners in our 
operations. When an overseas parent com- 
pany has achieved autonomy there are broadly 
speaking only two major subjects on which 
it is essential to have concurrence between 
that company and London. These are top 
appointments and finance. This does not 
mean, of course, that we in London do not 
make any other. contributions and we con- 
tinue to provide technical, commercial and 
financial services. 

Travel is essential in such a group of com- 
panies and is constant in both directions from 
the centre to the perimeter and vice versa, 
for only by personal contact and discussion 
is it possible to get the best results. 

The pace of expansion is limited by what 
any one organisation can do at any one time 
in the development of natural resources in 
the world and these limitations are human as 
well as financial. On the human side we 
have to be careful not to overstrain our tech- 
nical and commercial resources. 

The financing of major developments of 
natural resources in the world has undergone 
a considerable change since the war. Projects 
have tended to become very much larger and 
because of this, the time lag between 
arranging for the finance and the profit earn- 
ing stage has tended to grow. Consequently, 
equity financing of these development 
projects only becomes attractive where sub- 
stantial sums of money can be borrowed and 
interest on this debt treated as part of the 
cost of construction. The amounts involved 
are often beyond the scope of the private 
sector and recourse must be had to inter- 
national bodies: The tax disability which 
United Kingdom companies engaged in the 
development of raw material resources over- 
seas have been suffering has been recognised 
by the recent Budget. It is to be hoped that 
this vvill enable this country to take her 
rightful place in the development of the 
natural resources of the world in general and 
the Commonwealth in particular. 





A copy of the full Report and Accounts can 
be obtained on application to: The Secretary, 
The Rio Tinto Company Limited, Barring- 
ton House, 59, Gresham Street, London, 
E.C.2. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX, LIMITED — 


UNSATISFACTORY NUCLEAR 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Babcock & Wi:cox, Limited will be held on 
May 25, 1961, at Federation of British Indus- 
tries, 21, Tothill Street, SW1. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Sir Kenneth Hague: 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The profits of the Group, subject to United 
Kingdom taxation, but after setting aside the 
sum of £1,734,514 for depreciation, were 
£890,584. After taking into account United 
Kingdom taxation, and other adjustments, the 
balance standing to the credit of the consoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account is £641,436. 


The Preference Dividends, less tax, required 
£58,281 and your Directors now recommend that 
a Final Dividend of 44} per cent, less tax, be 
paid on the Ordinary Stock, requiring £259,239, 
making a total of 9 per cent for the year. 


These results are only slightly better than 
those of the preceding year, but there should 
be taken into account the fact that, in 1960, we 
have had to absorb in the accounts of the Parent 
Company, an exceptional amount on nuclear 
work and there was nothing quite as severe as 
this in the previous year’s trading. The develop- 
ment work necessary in order to meet the exact- 
ing requirements in manufacture for the Hinkley 
Point and Trawsfynydd nuclear power station 
contracts and unprecedented labour problems at 
site, which in a large measure were outside our 
control, have proved most expensive. During 
the year under review we sustained £650,000 in 
losses on these orders, while it will be seen from 
the accounts that we have also made a provision 
of £700,000 out of existing Contingencies 
Reserve, for further losses which may be in- 
curred on these nuclear contracts before they 
are completed. 


The financial strength of the Group is evi- 
denced in the value of net current assets being 
maintained and there is a significant reduction 
in the amount of the bank overdraft. At the 
same time, the depreciation fund, together with 
the reserve for additional depreciation towards 
the replacement costs of fixed assets, is fully 
adequate, having regard to the considerable 
expenditure during the last ten years in highly 
specialised plant and equipment. 


In order to give a more exact appreciation of 
the overall position of the Group, there have 
been some adjustments in the method in which 
the Group Accounts are consolidated. Fixed 
assets have been converted at the rate of ex- 
change ruling at December 31, 1960, and the 
differences on consolidation, arising hitherto, 
have been eliminated. In addition, differences in 
the value of net assets of Overseas Subsidiaries 
aising through exchange differences and trading 

in- the past years have been absorbed by 
the Parent Company in 1960, and the balance 
figure, on consolidation, arising hitherto in 
capital reserves, has also been eliminated. 


WORK IN HAND 


The value of Contracts on hand at December 
31, 1960, was slightly higher than at the end 


SIR KENNETH HAGUE’S REVIEW 


CONTRACTS AND LOW PRICE-LEVELS STILL A PROBLEM 


of the previous year. In spite of the increased 
costs of labour, raw materials and all services, 
the price level of boiler plant is much less than 
it was ten years ago. This has been achieved 
through improvements in boiler design and in 
the overall costs of installation which together 
afford a substantial reduction in capital cost to 
our customers, These new designs have also 
made a notable contribution to higher operating 
efficiency in power stations. However, the profit 
margins available to us are generally insufficient 
in the light of. the considerable technical risks 
involved in design, manufacture and erection 
and in the fulfilment of contract guarantees 
demanded. 


It is pleasing to report that the largest single 
order we have ever received was placed with 
the Company in March, 1961, by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board for a coal-fired 
power station to be sited in the East Midlands. 
This contract is for four boilers, each having a 
capacity of 500 MW.—a total of 2,000 MW. for 
one power station. 


Another interesting order, received from the 
Central Electricity Generating Board in 1960, 
was for a boiler to work above the critical pres- 
sure of steam. This unit is to be installed at 
Drakelow Power Station in Derbyshire and will 
have a capacity of 375 MW. and will operate at 
3,650 Ib. per sq. inch and 1,110 deg. F. 


During the year we continued to take a 
reasonable volume of substantial orders from 
abroad, though none so large as those booked 
for the Home market to which reference has 
been made. 


NUCLEAR POWER CONTRACTS 


I have already referred to the rapid changes 
in dimensions of water-tube boilers which have 
taken place in the last few years, but a more 
serious problem has been occasioned by the 
unexpected changes in national plans for the 
building of power stations, particularly those 
relating to nuclear power plant. The extent of 
these changes can readily be assessed by refer- 
ence to the Government White Papers of Febru- 
ary, 1955, April, 1957, and June, 1960. At our 
Works, we have virtually completed all com- 
ponents for the Hinkley Point and Trawsfynydd 
Nuclear Power Stations and we now have to find 
employment for the specialised plant until such 
time as the new contract for the Sizewell Nuclear 
Power Station reaches the shop floor towards 
the end of this year. 


This contract was awarded to the English 
Electric—Babcock & Wilcox—Taylor Woodrow 
consortium and is for a complete nuclear power 
station on the Suffolk coast to supply 580,000 
Kilowatts of electricity. For the Sizewell con- 
tract, full account has been taken of the adverse 
experience at Hinkley Point and Trawsfynydd, 
both in respect of shop manufacture and erection. 


We continue to take an active interest in 
marine nuclear studies and recently submitted a 
design to the Minister of Transport for a 
nuclear ship propulsion unit. The Company is 
also currently engaged in design and construc- 
tion of components for the propulsion system 
of the Navy’s second nuclear submarine. 


In respect to our research activities, you will 
be interested to know that we are undertaking 
study contracts on a commercial basis for 
nationalised bodies and other important organ- 
isations. 


OVERSEAS GROUP INTERESTS AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Acc-Vickers-Babcock, Ltd., India 


Excellent progress has been made with the 
construction of the heavy engineering factory at 
Durgapur in Bengal. It is anticipated that pro- 
duction will start in the second part of this 
year and the plant will be fully commissioned 
early in 1962. 


Plans are already well advanced for building 
up the organisation and skilled labour force 
required to operate this factory. 


In the last few months the Indian Govern- 
ment has placed orders with us for boiler plant 
with a view to part of the manufacture being 
undertaken at the new works. They have also 
indicated they intend to place further orders to 
build up quickly the load on this factory. 


Babcock & Wilcox of Africa (Pty.) Ltd. 


During 1960, this Company received some 
very important contracts and their present 
Order Book is encouraging. 


In September, 1960, an agreement was 
reached between the Vanderbijl Engineering 
Corporation Ltd. (known as VECOR) and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox of Africa (Pty.) Ltd., in which 
VECOR purchased the African Company’s 
works ; this purchase was partially in cash and 
partially in shares. A new Babcock company 
was formed in Africa to continue to be respon- 
sible for sales, engineering, erection and ser- 
vicing of all our products, as well as to purchase 
in South Africa components that are not manu- 
factured by VECOR. VECOR has acquired a 
minority shareholding in this new Babcock 
company, and Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. of the 
United Kingdom has a shareholding in VECOR. 
At the ‘conclusion of these negotiations I 
accepted an invitation to join the Board of 
VECOR and I am pleased to be able to report 
to you that Dr F. Meyer, who is Chairman of 
VECOR and also of South African Iron & Steel 
Industrial Corporation Ltd., agreed to join the 
Board of Babcock & Wilcox of Africa (Pty.) 
Ltd. I am confident that this new partnership 
will strengthen our position considerably and 
ensure that we will be able to play an important 
part in future thermal power developments in 
the Union of South Africa. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


In recent years we have stressed the conse- 
quences of certain unfavourable features in the 
general trading conditions within the heavy 
plant industry. These are still strongly in- 
fluencing future prospects. 


We have not encouraged stockholders to 
anticipate that the solution of this problem was 
either easy or near at hand. The deployment 
of the Company’s investment, both at home and 
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overseas, is substantially in fixed assets and well 
equipped works’ plant and we have a national 
responsibility in the need to provide stable and 
efficient conditions of employment for our 
specialised staffs and skilled workpeople. We are 
striving to do this and, at the same time, 
to improve the terms under which new business 
is to be won. 


We realise that it is not easy for the major 
buyer of heavy plant always to pursue a settled 
long-term policy of ordering new power installa- 
tions. Because of this I hope there will be more 
recognition that price levels must be adequate 
to enable manufacturers to maintain their capital 
plant at the high standards that have existed in 
the past and to permit them to allocate sufficient 
funds to carry out a reasonable programme of 
research and development associated with their 
products. 


I find myself unable to forecast an early 
return to a more reasonable profit level but, on 
the other hand, I am satisfied that the steps 
which have been taken for re-shaping the pro- 
ductive capacity of your Company to meet the 
present-day demands will prove increasingly 
advantageous to the total capital employed at 
home and abroad: 


Finally, on behalf of your Board I want to 
pay a special tribute to the support and loyalty 
of all members of the Group organisation and 
for the manner in which they have adapted 
themselves to conditions which, in the last few 
years, have been changing more drastically than 
at any period in our history. 


GILBEYS LIMITED 


(Wine Merchants and Distillers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Gilbeys 
Limited was held on April 27th in London, Mr 
Ronald Gilbey (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


In 1960 difficulties and uncertainties all over 
the world prevented a dramatic upsurge of trade, 
though practically all branches report some 
increase in sales. Costs, which have continued 
to rise, and intensified competition have both 
shaded the increased profit from the larger turn- 
over, but I am pleased to say that in aggregate 
the result is a modest increase in net profit. 
However, because of increased provision re- 
quired for taxation, the final net profit has been 
reduced below that of last year. Nevertheless, 
after paying an interim dividend at the same 
rate as in the last few years and having regard 
to all the circumstances, your Board feel justified 
in recommending the payment of a slightly 
higher final dividend. 


After reviewing the Company’s activities at 
home and overseas, the statement concluded: 


Though activities at home do not account for 
the larger proportion of our trade, sales here so 
far this year are distinctly buoyant and we have 
no evidence of political developments adversely 
affecting our business in any part of the world. 
On the contrary, reports from almost all our 
overseas branches are most encouraging and we 
are confident that all the projects we have in 
hand will prove profitable. I conclude, there- 
fore, that members may reasonably regard the 
outlook with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY cei 


afte: 
ANOTHER EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR a 
decl: 
QUINQUENNIUM: RECORD BONUS RATES a 
I] 
The One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Annual our equity holdings, and some rearrangements of \ 
General Meeting of the Clerical, Medical and existing investments were- made. now 


General Life Assurance Society was held on 
27th April, 1961, at the Society’s Chief Office, 15, 
St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


Sir John Hathorn Hall, G.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., M.C., the chairman, presided and, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said : 


MUTUALIZATION 


At the Annual General Meeting last year I 
reported on the proposal that the Society should 
become a wholly independent Mutual Life Office 
and mentioned that the necessary legislative and 
constitutional processes to give effect to this pro- 
posal had been put in train. A “Late Bill” 
seeking Parliamentary authorisation for the pro- 
posed Mutualization of the Society was deposited 
with Parliament in March of last year, but the 
Standing Orders Committee ruled that there was 
not sufficient reason to override the Rule that 
Bills for consideration in any Session must be 
deposited by the preceding November 27th. A 
new Bill was accordingly submitted in Novem- 
ber 1960, in due time for the current Session 
and, if the Bill is finally approved by Parlia- 
ment and given Royal Assent, it may be expected 
to become Law and enter into force before the 
end of May. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The new Sums Assured under individual and 
Group Life Assurances in 1960 reached a record 
total of £17,752,552, an increase of 33 per cent 
over the corresponding figure for 1959. Addi- 
tional Deferred Annuities under our Pension 
Contracts, at £668,819, showed a small increase 
over the previous year. 


New Annual and Single Premiums for the 
year came to £1,213,916, as compared with 
£849,000 for the previous year, representing an 
increase of 43 per cent. 


CLAIMS 


Claims by death in 1960 were relatively heavy 
in amount—£856,000 against the previous year’s 
figure of £590,000—but they were comfortably 
within the advance provision made for them. 
Claims by maturity amounted to £891,000 
against £918,000 for 1959. These Maturity 
figures, which reflect merely the amount of past 
business due to mature in a particular year, have 
no significance except the satisfactory one that 
the persons concerned have survived the full 
duration of their contracts with the Society. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our investment policy in 1960 was much influ- 
enced by the need to finance the Society’s 
impending Mutualization, which is likely to 
involve a heavy call on our funds during 1961. 
Because of this, the amount of money available 
for new long-term investment was less than 
usual ; nevertheless advantage was taken of a 
number of favourable opportunities to increase 


The gross yield on the Life Assurance Fund | ™ ‘ 
has increased from £6 15s. 10d, per cent to | US 
£7 1s. 7d. per cent and the corresponding net by n 
yield from £4 19s. 8s. per cent to £5 4s. 2d. per | Me 
cent. 


PROGRESS OF FUNDS 


The figure to which we look as probably the | main 
best single index of the Society’s progress is the | —— 
growth of our Life Assurance and Annuity | — 
Funds, In 1960, the total of these Funds 
increased from £35,545,000 to £39,161,000, that § $TA1 
is by the gratifying figure of just over 10 per 
cent. 

The Capital Redemption and Annuity Certain 
Funds decreased from £1,617,000 to £1,474,000. 
As explained on previous occasions, this decrease 
is due to the fact that annuities certain, as they 
run off, are not being replaced, since the 1956 Th 
Finance Act extended to other contracts taxation | The | 
relief previously available only to annuities cer- 9 held 
tain. Th 


STATE PENSIONS The 


The Government Graduated Pension Scheme 
came into force on April 3rd. This has involved } years 
the Society’s Pension Staff in a considerable 
amount of additional work during the past year. We 


not only in advising employers on the relative J drawn 
advantages and disadvantages of contracting-out, Grouy 
but in carrying through the detailed amendments ane 
and negotiations required in the case of the large euplo 
number of schemes where a decision was taken § wij 
in favour of doing so. the fu 
The 

was If 

CONCLUSION percer 


I have touched upon the salient points of rong 


another eminently successful year. It is thej 7p. 
final year of the Quinquennium and an actuarial § except 
investigation of the Society’s affairs has been § 17} pe 
made as at its close. The results of that investi- n 
gation, which will be the subject of the Bonus § £1,004. 
Meeting which follows, fully justify, I submit, § Paid a 
the confidence that I expressed last year. @ total 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
















As 

N 
BONUS MEETING 1 196 
Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: ss 
This meeting is called, in accordance with Operati 
Article 74 of the Society’s Laws and Regula-§ compa; 
tions, to declare the result of an investigation§ Compa 


of the Society’s affairs as at 31st December, 
1960. As far as concerns the practical conse- 
quence of the investigation, in the form of new 
bonus rates, the result has been largely antici- 
pated in the rates that we have been paying on 
claims since Ist January, 1961—the highest 
bonuses in the unbroken sequence that begaf 
nearly 130 years ago. 

From the Bonus Report, which is before you, 
you will see that full-profit policies in the 
“New Series” are to receive . reversionaty 
bonuses at the rate of 65s. per cent of the § 


The 








ee ee 


the 
rial 
en 


nus 
nit, 
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assured for each annual premium ranking for 
profits in the quinquennium 1956-60 and that, 
until further notice, intermediate bonuses on 
claims, in respect of premiums due and paid 
after 31st December, 1960, will be at the same 
rate. This represents an increase of no less 
than 30 per cent on the rate of 50s. per cent 
declared five years ago. 


The “ New Series,” which includes practically 
all participating policies effected, or converted 
to With Profits, on or after Ist January, 1946, 
now comprises easily the majority of the policies 
on our books—a reflection of the growth of 
business in the last 15 years. This is, of course, 
by no means to diminish the importance of our 
older friends and, as the Bonus Report shows, 
these will receive bonuses, in general, at least 
30 per cent greater than those of five years ago. 


As regards the Actuary’s assessment of the 
liabilities, I should explain first that for the 
main classes of Life Policy we have again (as on 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


every occasion since 1891) used the Net Premium 
method with interest at only 2} per cent, and 
we are holding the additional reserve, built up 
over recent years, at £1} million. The latest 
available Mortality Table appropriate for this 
purpose, the A1949-52 Table, has been adopted. 
Life Annuities in course of payment have also 
been valued at 24 per cent, in this case by the 
a(55) Tables. I do not profess to be an expert 
on the Net Premium method of valuation which, 
although widely adopted by Life Offices, does 
not lend itself to easy elucidation; but I am 
assured by the Actuary that the bases adopted, 
coupled with the values placed on the assets, 
in no way depart from the standard of strin- 
gency traditional to the Society. 


As will be seen from the Bonus Report, the 
declaration of the rates of bonus to which I have 
referred, together with the payment of inter- 
mediate bonuses during the past quinquennium, 


costs the Society £3,717,000 and leaves us a 
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‘balance of surplus of £967,000 to be carried 


forward unappropriated. 


If the Bill for the Mutualization of the Society 
which is now before Parliament becomes Law, 
the whole of this carry-forward will be avail- 
able towards commitments to or on behalf of 
policyholders. If, however, the Bill fails to 
secure enactment and the existing shareholders 
accordingly become entitled to share in the 
surplus disclosed, then the amount now carried 
forward will be sufficient to cover that liability 
—some £391,000—and still to leave a very com- 
fortable margin. 


I now beg to move that the accounts and 
calculations now produced showing a total 
surplus of £4,684,393 in respect of the five years 
ended 3lst December, 1960, be received by this 
meeting and the results of the investigation be 
entered on the Minutes. 


The resolution was carried. 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 


FURTHER RISE IN PROSPERITY 


Mr. Giles Newton on continued expansion 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company Limited will be 
held on May 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. Giles 
Newton, MBE: 

The accounts reveal’ a further steady rise in 
the prosperity of your Company. Our profit 
earning capacity has been growing over many 
years and the results for 1960 constitute a new 
record. 

We count ourselves very. fortunate to have 
drawn Small & Parkes Limited into our Cape 
Group of Companies. They have a fine and 
successful record of service to their customers, 
and of wise consideration for all whom they 
employ. We have great confidence that they 
will make a full contribution to our success in 
the future. 

The percentage earned on net assets employed 
was 18 per cent, which, in comparison with the 
percentage earned by the most efficient com- 
panies engaged in comparable activities may, | 
think, be regarded as satisfactory. 

The net profit of the Group after all charges 
except taxation totalled £1,859,029, a rise of 
17} per cent on the figure of £1,581,436 in 1959. 

net profit of the Group after taxation was 
£1,004,534. It is recommended that there be 
paid a final dividend of 174 per cent, making 
a total of 224 per cent for the year. 


ORGANISATION 


As was announced in the public Press in 
November, we have carried out, as from January 
|, 1961, a comprehensive internal reorganisa- 
tion which has the effect of making The Cape 
Asbestos Company Limited a holding company 
operating entirely through subsidiary trading 
companies. With the steady growth of the 
Company, accentuated during the last 10 years, 


The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


114/116 PARK STREET, 


and as a corollary of the policy of diversification 
which we have pursued, we now have some 
twenty-four active subsidiary companies and 
seven associated companies. As now organised, 
all the various trading concerns are grouped in 
five divisions—each being under the supervision 
of one of the Joint Managing Directors. They 
comprise the Mines Division ; the Insulations 
Division ; Board Products Division ; Engineer- 
ing Division; and Overseas Division. The 
subsidiary companies contained in these divi- 
sions have their own Boards of Directors who 
carry full responsibility for the efficiency of 
their own units. I am satisfied that this pattern 
of decentralisation is in accordance with the 
most up to date practice, and will lead to ever 
greater efficiency. 

The turnover of the Group increased during 
1960 by approximately 16 per cent. The trading 
surplus increased by approximately 23 per cent. 
This desirable but relatively rare emphasis on the 
side of profitability is not the result of higher 
prices obtained under conditions of scarcity or 





the ebullient activity in building projects of all 
kinds which has developed on the European 
Continent and elsewhere, the demand for both 
our special types of Asbestos fibres appears 
likely to expand rather than contract. 

_ Surveying our Group as a whole, with its 
increasingly broad but logically interwoven 
character, I see no reason to doubt that we shall 
continue to pursue an orderly march of 
progress. 


LL 


THE CAPE GROUP, 1958—1960 








of trade protection, but derives from improved - “7 x - 
efficiency and economy in production and Issued Ordinary 
administration. ‘ ‘ - ae 3,705,000 3,400,000 2,900,000 
The volume of export for which the Group ssued Preference 
has been responsible represents 27 per cent of Coed aad ‘Revenne a. oe eee 
our total sales turnover. Reserves......... 7,097,000 5,894,000 4,793,000 
While we cannot expect to be immune from ee 
2 Shareholders’ F 11,052, 544, , 
the hazards, both political and economic, to Fined Assis. n> $987,000 3142000 5,066,000 
which industry as a whole is subject, it can be Current Assets... hoy 1 Asaeee $ 180,000 
said that our planned prospects for the current rig — edhe pease *“y »J99, . 
year are encouragiag. ; Net Corrent Assets. 6,055,000 5,079,000 3,568,000 
Our order books are in the main healthily Group after all 
robust. In the case of some products, notably oe 1,859,000 1,581,000 1,384,000 
ASBESTOLUX, demand far outstrips our Taxation of the year 854,000 643,000 636,000 
present capacity to supply. In the case of sales ha a ae 
of Asbestos fibre from our South African fuheteeCompan 
mines, our total estimated production for the REE «5.444500 955,000 901.000 714,000 
whole year is almost entirely booked. With 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES Amosa (Pty.) Ltd. 
United Kingdom Egnep (Pty.) Ltd. 
Andersons Insulation Co. Ltd. Cape Blue Mines (Pty.) Ltd. 
Cape Asbestos Fibres Ltd. Consolidated Blue Asbestos 
Capasco Ltd. Corporation (Pty.) Ltd. 
Cape Building Products Ltd. Cape Asbestos Insulations (Pty.) Ltd. 
Cape, Insulation & Asbestos Products § Transvaal Equipment Supply Co. Ltd 
a . Overseas 
Fairway Service Stations Ltd. Appareillage Technique et Industriel 
Fenlake Engineering Co. Ltd. .A., Belgium 
LONDON, W.1! Harefield Lime Co. Ltd. M. A. Boylan Ltd., Ireland 
oe itd. Capamianto S.p.A., Italy 


Small & Parkes Ltd. 


South Africa 


Cape Asbestos South Africa (Pty) Ltd. 


Cape Asbestos (Canada) Ltd. _ 

Cape Asbestos (Ireland) Ltd. 

North American Asbestos Corpora- 
tion, U.S.A. 
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_VENESTA, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LIMITED 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION 


The sixty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Venesta, Limited, will be held on May 25 in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. S. A. Field, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The outstanding event of the past year was 
: the merger with Winterbottom Industries 
Limited, resulting from the offer made in Octo- 
ber to acquire the whole of the Winterbottom 
ordinary stock. The offer was made with the 
full approval of the Board of that company and 
was accepted by over 90 per cent of its stock- 
holders. I am glad to report that four Winter- 
bottom Directors accepted invitations to join 
the Board of Venesta. 


Winterbottom Industries Limited was itself 
a holding company of considerable size and its 
units are now being merged with those of 
Venesta into one central organisation and five 
product-based divisions. 


The detailed integration of all the various 
activities and the development of central staff 
services represent a considerable task which will 
occupy us fully during 1961. Inevitably some- 
what drastic changes have been necessary in 
parts of the Group, but the fullest co-operation 
has been given ‘by all members of the staff. 


The year 1961 and probably the greater part 
of 1962 will be a period of consolidation during 
which the present management team and others 
who will join them will be settling down 
together. During this period acquisitions will 
only be considered if they tie in closely with the 
existing product divisions or represent an out- 
standing opportunity in a field new to the 
Group. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The offer which was circulated to the stock- 
holders of Winterbottom Industries contained 
forecasts of the expected profits for 1960, both 
of that Company and of Venesta. In the follow- 
ing table (in slightly more detail than was given 
in the offer) is a comparison of these forecasts 
with the actual results for the year. 


Rencprennsen caatneageirats a 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M. 
YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Bank, being the 59th since the establishment 
of the business, was held in Tel-Aviv on April 
23, 1961. 


In his address the Chairman, Dr Y. Foerder, 
drew attention to the Bank’s growth in 1960, 
especially as reflected in the consolidated figures, 
which had increased by 26 per cent from IL.650 
million to IL.820 million. This did not yet 
reflect the recent acquisition by the Bank of the 
second 50 per cent of the shares in Union Bank 
of Israel, whose balance sheet total exceeds 
IL.100 million. 


The Bank’s Deposits had increased from a 
total of IL.364 million to IL.455 million, includ- 
ing IL.42 million of special Government 
deposits. | Advances and loans had increased 
from IL.135 million to IL.177 million. Docu- 
mentary Credits, Acceptances, Guarantees, etc. 
had risen from IL.94 millidn to IL.103 million. 
Twenty-five branches had been opened during 
the year. 














Forecast Actual 
VENESTA £ £ 
Interest receivable (on sale 
of foil business and surplus 
funds arising therefrom): 
POPs wa ch awe aee Kee 56,000 56,164 
Wc iicstehecnseqees 143,000 149,683 
199,000 205,847 
REMUS PPM 5 gon ce clcdce 565,000 602,106 
764,000 807,953 
WINTERBOTTOM 
TPRONU TIO co akc usc 1,200,000 1,012,549 


Group Profit before Tax. £1,964,000 £1,820,502 


The profit of Venesta exceeded the forecast, 
whilst that of Winterbottom Industries was not 
fulfilled. The difference in the case of Winter- 
bottom is mainly attributable to re-organisation 
expenses arising from the merger, and to writing 
off an investment in an American subsidiary 
company and certain items of stock-in-trade in 
another American subsidiary. 


The relative importance of the new operating 
divisions can be judged from this table: 


Percentage of 
Group Net Assets 
31st December, 1960 


Division 


Textile Products ....... 25 
PRN as. io'550-5'< sie oe 28 
Office Equipment ...... 17 
fe, PE ee 15 
Metal Products......... 10 
Non-Trading Interests .. 5 

100 


In 1960, the contributions to the Group profits 
were approximately in accordance with the above 
percentages, with the exception that the Plywood 
Division provided somewhat more than its share. 


The Chairman then reviews the activities of 
the companies within each division, after which 
he continues : 


RESOURCES 


At December 31, 1960, the Group owned 
quoted investments valued at £1,984,048 (in- 
cluding those in associated companies valued 
at £902,118). Against this, taking into account 
cash on short call, there was an effective over- 
draft of £411,691. 


The net profit for the year was IL.1,334,243 
as against IL.973,911 for 1959 after the usual 
provision for taxation, depreciation, etc., and 
after ample provision for contingencies. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In reviewing economic conditions the Chair- 
man dwelt particularly on the fact that while 
production and exports had increased, the 
adverse trade balance had grown because imports 
had risen by 15 per cent. Though an important 
part of these additional imports was in respect 
of ships and aeroplanes, the result was still dis- 
appointing. There had been a constant increase 
in total money supply, and price increases partly 
due to Government imposts, which in turn had 
led to increased wage demands. As a result, the 
relative stability attained with so much effort 
was liable to be affected. The Chairman warned 
against the dangers of inflation, which he called 
a cancerous growth in the body economic, and 
expressed support of the central bank’s efforts to 
combat inflation by credit restrictions. These 
alone, however, were insufficient, and he called 
upon the Government to take advantage of the 
present full employment and to go over to 
surplus budgeting instead of the present deficits. 
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Capital commitments which amounted to 
£502,750 were mainly incurred by Winter. 
bottom subsidiaries. About a third of this sum 
is for expansion schemes which should bring 
more sales in due course, and the remainder js 
to increase efficiency by the introduction of more 
modern plant. 

There are further plans for modernis:tion 
and expansion that will require substantial 
spending in 1961, notably those for a new ply- 
wood development at Le Havre and in connec- 
tion with the Packaging Division. 


Since December 3lst realisations of quoted 
investments have been made in order to reduce 
overdrafts. 


Management: Active steps are being taken 
to fill a number of senior staff positions created 
by mew organisation and to help provide suc- 
cessors to those senior executives who are with- 
in a few years of retirement age. 


The Group’s most important resource is the 
people who work for it and every effort will be 
made to provide opportunities for advancement 
for all who have the will and ability to take 
advantage of these. 


OUTLOOK 


In general 1961 has started steadily with 
turnover well maintained, but profit margins 
in many parts of the Group are under in- 
creasing pressure. 

The maximum effort will be required 
throughout the Group during 1961 to integrate 
our many activities and to maintain profits at 
the level of 1960, which, ignoring special and 
non-recurring factors, was of the order of 
£1,700,000. 

It is hoped that the capital expenditure which 
is being committed, together with the promo- 
tion of a lively attitude towards selling and 
general efficiency, will lay sound foundations 
on which to build in 1962 and after. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


The past few months have been strenuous 
ones in almost all parts of the Group, whether 
established Venesta subsidiaries or those that 
have joined us more recently. On behalf of the 
Board and the Shareholders I would like to 
thank our staff and workpeople most warmly 
for their loyal co-operation and hard work. 








The stream of unrequited capital imports had 
led to an increase in Israel’s foreign currency 
holdings to a total of $279 million. Foreign 
currency income from restitution monies, how- 
ever, also had its unfavourable effects on the 
country’s total money supply which tended to 
increase upon conversion. To reduce _infla- 
tionary pressures he therefore proposed that 
additional inducements be offered to the recipi- 
ents of restitution monies to keep the maximum 
possible in foreign currency. He put in a strong 
plea for increased savings and called upon the 
Government and public bodies to give a clear 
example. At the same time he deprecated any 
suggestion of forced saving, which would 
vitiate any advance in the savings habits of the 
population. 


The General Meeting approved a final divi- 
dend of 6} per cent, again making 12} per cent 
for the year, the final dividend being payable on 
the increased paid-up capital. 


Copies of the Report and Balance Sheet of 
the Bank Leumi le-Israel B.M. and Dr Foerders 
speech are available on application to the Anglo- 
Israel Bank Ltd., Bow Bells House, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, E.C.4. 


Tl 
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OK 


The following is a summary of the Annual 
Report for the financial year 1960, presented 
by the Board of The East Asiatic Company 
Limited at the Company’s Annual General 
Meeting in Copenhagen on April 12, 1961: 

The world trade is still characterized by a 
favourable position in most of the indus- 
trialized countries, while the territories pro- 
ducing raw materials are feeling the economic 
consequences of a continually sagging tend- 
ency in the prices of their products. 

The diversified development which. has 
been observable in the new autonomous 
states is a warning that help to the less de- 
veloped countries should not only be of 
financial and material nature, but should ‘e 
accompanied by technical assistance and by 
guidance in the field of training and educa- 
tion, so that engrained habits do not become 
obstacles to the realisation of new goals. 

In its global work The East Asiatic Com- 
pany endeavours to assist in the attainment 
of these aims, where knowledge of local con- 
ditions is a valuable contribution. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE EAST ASIATIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


the past year. The continued dullness of the 
tanker market with low rates and scant 
prospects of noticeable improvement in the 
near future has been disappointing. Only 
one of the Company’s tankers was laid up 
for a brief period. 

Trading Departments: The unfavourable 
market conditions in world trade in raw 
materials influenced the result of the Import 
department, and the turnover declined some- 
what. The Export department had a satis- 
factory turnover and the Wood department 
achieved a considerable rise in turnover and 
profits. 


The Company’s Overseas Branches and 
Associated Companies : The aggregate result 
of the Company’s multifarious activities all 
over the world must necessarily depend on 
many different factors, and in 1960 it was 
characterized, partly by a number of favour- 
able results, and partly by losses in the terri- 
tories in Africa formerly governed by 
Belgium. 














RESULTS 
The total! result of the financial year 1960 is as follows : 
Kr. 
GR ID cae ons 6 cvemeuneas cess 44,462,748.79 
Cee WUE Rnd oo uch ck dacctecnsactes 13,215,916.62 
Overseas Branches .................5: 63,709,634.84 
Dividends from Investments in other 
Companies including profits . from 
participation in Nordic Tankships 1/S 
8 OE: 10,223,646.03 
131,611,946.28 
Less Interest and Financing Expenses .. 4,902,017.25 
126 709,929.03 
Less amount written off on outstandings 
in Ruanda-Urundi/Congo........... 4,000,000.00 
122,709,929.03 
From which is to be deducted : 
Administration Expenses * 
at Head Office and Kr. 
Overseas Branches... 63,027,530.14 
Allocation for Taxes... 8,086, 876.00 
——— 71,114,406.14 
51,595,522.89 
CORI « a.04 ccnintynds cess aways ce 28,297 642.14 
23,297 ,880.75 
Balance brought forward from last year 9,588,044.42 
Pe Gag oi cisicg cheen< Kr.32,885,925.17 


which it is proposed to apply in accordance with the 
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2 - ‘ . accounts as follows : to pay to the shareholders a dividend 
4 Shipping Departm ent: A moderate im- : Participation in other Companies : These of = - ey a — an — of kr.4,300,533.77 
e provement in intesnational shipping is notice-  imterests are entered im the Balance Sheet {Silicate kr-7,250 000.00 to the Seaturery Reserve Fund 
t able but competition has intensified. at kr.86,535,486.87, against which there is a and kr.750,000.00 0 the Extra Reserve Fund, kr.3,000,000.00 
d A total of 1,177{000 tons of cargo on 84 Security Fund ST ae os Moen ts Fond cr 00300089 in ex 04 ose se n Pande 
of voyages was carried by the Company’s dry The participation in Nordic Tankships ae wt Crewe, Seas kr.500,000.00 to the 
cargo vessels on the established routes during (Partnership) amounts to kr.25,040,551.01. ees con Sem ng kr-8,635,391.40 to be carried 
h 
O- — pagan — — — — — —<—<— — ———— — — — — — — — el a = 
id 
ns 
a ; E A ~ L 
\er 
vat 
the 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
nly 
Chairman: GEOFFREY KITCHEN, T.D., M.A. 
nad YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 
ncy 
‘ign 
ow- 
the 
| to TOTAL ASSETS £304,683,870 GROSS INCOME £64,395,090 
ifla- 
that 
rl INVESTMENTS FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
rong The Assets show an increase of £20,094.537. The valuation of the In this Branch the premium income was £8,281,684. 
the investments, taking Stock Exchange securities at middle market 
clear prices showed a substantial margin compared with the values 
7 shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into account the Investments 
bv’ Reserve Funds. REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
: ORDINARY BRANCH.—A reversionary bonus ‘has been declared of 
co LIFE BRANCHES £2 12s. Od. per £100 sum assured or annuity on United Kingdom 
In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new policies policies entitled to participate in full profits. 
divi- issued amounted to £107,517,629 compared with £88,288,036 for 
cent 1959 and the total sums assured and bonuses in force amounted to 
le on nearly £776 millions (an increase for the year of over £63 millions). 
The total new annuities of all kinds amounted to £1,020,547 per INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £5,112,945 has been allocated 
annum. to provide bonuses in the Industrial Branch. 
ret of 
7 CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
nglo- 


street, 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. was held on April 28 
at 54 Lombard Street, London, EC3. 


Mr F. Seebohm, Deputy Chairman of the 
Bank, presided. 


The meeting passed a resolution sanctioning 
the increase in the authorised capital of the 
Company from £15,000,000 to £25,000,000. 
The Chairman said that this would enable the 
Board to proceed with the Rights Issue of three 

_ mew shares at 30s. each for every £10 stock 
held and the simultaneous issue of 188,075 addi- 
tional shares, at the same price, to stockholders 
on the register at the close of business on April 
13, 1961. 


Three Special Resolutions altering the Articles 
were then passed by the Extraordinary General 
‘Meeting. The first dealt with the necessary 
alteration to the Article stating the capital, The 
second, taken in four parts, dealt with minor 
‘alterations in the Articles relating to the issue 
of balance certificates without charge, the re- 
placement of lost share warrants, voting by 
directors on contracts in which they are inter- 
ested and the submission of documents to the 
Stock Exchange. The third Special Resolution 
passed by the meeting authorised the deletion 
of the provision in the Company’s Articles re- 
quiring a director to vacate office on his ceasing 
to be a British subject, which the Chairman said 
was felt to be inappropriate for an organisation 
of a world-wide nature. 


The meeting then closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for presiding. 


CRUSADER INSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In his annual statement, Mr Harvey Bowring, 
Chairman, Crusader Insurance Co. Ltd., observes 
that 1960 was a year of outstanding progress, 
the overall premium income having increased by 
£420,000 over 1959, the assets rising by 
£1,800,000. 

Since 1950, new annual life sums assured in- 
creased from £2,017,710 to £17,258,314 and life 
assurance in force from 12,419,193 to 
£59,035,966. Net premium income for sickness, 
accident and miscellaneous business exceeded 
£1 million for the first time, with an increase 
of £142,250 over 1959, while net fire premium 
income increased by 10 per cent. 


Over 1,200 Group schemes are in operation, 
the efforts to provide the high standard of 
personal service and administration required 
being appreciated by Group policyholders, 
especially where advice on the Government 
graduated benefit scheme is concerned. 


Of the total new business premium income, 
27 per cent emanated from overseas, with a 
steady build up of fire and accident business and 
a fairly rapid expansion of life business, 


During the past two years a considerable sum 
was spent in modernising mechanised equipment 
and installing a computer. By 1963, when the 
major changes should be completed, a growing 
volume of business could be handled with greater 
speed and efficiency and even better service 
given, 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD BONUSES FOR MEMBERS 


SUMMARY OF MR KENNETH 
MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and thirty-first annual 
general meeting of the National Mutual Life 
Assurance Society was held on May 2nd at the 
new head office of the Society, 5, Bow Church- 
yard, London, EC4. Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, 
FCA, the chairman, presided. 


In a statement which had already been cir- 
culated to the members of the Society together 
with the annual report and accounts for 1960 
and the valuation report for the two-year period 
1959 and 1960, Mr Kenneth Moore said how 
fortunate the Society had been in securing for 
the new head office a freehold site in the very 
centre of the City and how the new building by 
its design, arrangement and equipment had 
facilitated efficient organisation. 


BALANCE SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The summary of investments showed that the 
main changes during the past year had been in 
the direction of a reduction in fixed interest 
stocks and an increase in ordinary stocks and 
shares. The long-term objective in increasing 
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the proportion of the Society’s Funds invested 
in equities was the growth of income in the years 
that lie ahead. A carefully selected portfolio of 
equities had been built up representing, at the 
end of the year, some 35 per cent of the total 
assets at market values. 


Securities acquired in the past as low-yielding 
growth stocks had already yielded increased 
dividends and had helped to raise the Society's 
interest earnings for last year to £6 per cent 
before tax (£4 17s. 4d. per cent net). 


Mr Moore commented on the reduction in 
the Investment Reserve -due to recession in the 
stock markets during 1960 but added that the 
rise in prices during the first three months of 
1961 had more than fully restored the reserve 
which stood at about £2,500,000 and represented 
over 15 per cent of all quoted investments or 
over 30 per cent of the Society’s holding in 
equities. 


VALUATION 


In the light of the biennial valuation under- 
taken by the actuaries and of the rising trend in 
interest earnings the Board had declared com- 
pound reversionary bonuses for the years 1959 
and 1960 at the increased rates of 55s. per cent 
per annum for whole life assurances and 50s. 
per cent per annum for endowment assurances, 
interim bonuses being at these same rates which 
were the highest in the Society’s history. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


other matters: 





Mr. S. John Pears, F.C.A. 


situation. 


In the course of a comprehensive address for the 80th annual 
meeting of The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales on 3rd May, 1961, the President, Mr. S. JOHN PEARS, 
F.C.A., refers at some length to the seriousness of the economic 
situation of the United Kingdom and he gives his views on the 
parts to be played by the government, management, and the 
accountancy profession in the urgent task of improving our rate 
of economic growth and increasing our share of world trade. 

In addition Mr. Pears mentions the following among many 


FEES 


After reading the new Council statement on the remuneration 
of practising members, a great many chartered accountants will 
have realised that an increase in the fees they charge to their 
clients is long overdue. 


Efforts are needed to remedy this 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 
It is perhaps a happy coincidence that the Council’s new Recommendation on stock-in- 
trade should have been followed so soon by the unanimous decision of the House of 
Lords in rejecting the Inland Revenue contention in the Duple Motor Bodies case. I 
earnestly hope that these two developments will open up a new era of really sound 


practice. 


COMPANY LAW 
Proposals made by the Council to the Company Law Committee include the need to 
tighten the law relating to exempt private companies, the need for an investigation (which 
the Government currently has in hand) to determine what conditions should be satisfied 
by those who wish to invite the public to deposit money or to make loans, the need for 
a new Act dealing comprehensively with the whole of the law affecting unit trusts and 
the need for safeguards to ensure that persons whose shares are the subject of a take-over 


bid are given sufficient information. 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
In a memorandum submitted to the Nathan Committee ten years ago the Council of 
the Institute expressed the opinion that the safety of trust funds would be increased by 
an extension of the range of trustee investments so as to include, with certain safeguards, 


uity shares of quoted companies. 
of the Nathan Committee. 


The Trustee Investments Bill stems from the report 
When the Bill becomes law many chartered accountants will 


be called upon by trustees to advise them about their investments. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 
The Council was successful in having substantially all its major proposals incorporated 


in the Building Societies Act 1960. 


It is very satisfying to have taken this substantial 


part in the framing of legislation which will be of inestimable value in safeguarding the 


pockets of the public. 


Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2, 
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TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A YEAR OF VARYING FORTUNES 


MR H. T. SILVERSIDES’ REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of 
Trade Indemnity Company Limited was held on 
April 27th in London, Mr H. T. Silversides 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Accounts and Balance Sheet reflect a year 
of varying fortunes. 


The gross premiums earned in 1960 amounted 
to £1,747,297, an increase of approxirhately 
4.85 per cent compared with 1959. Retained 
premiums at £588,298 were up by 2.5 per cent. 
In both cases, the loss of income sustained in 
1959 was, broadly speaking, recovered in 1960. 


Claims paid and other outgo less salvages, at 
£599,878 are materially lower than in 1959, but 
I should emphasise that the improvement is on 
1958 and 1959 Accounts. The claims notified 
on 1960 Account in its first year are higher than 
usual, and may be an indication of a less satis- 
factory outcome when that Account comes to 
be closed at the end of 1962. It is, however, 
too early to tell with certainty how the-situation 


will develop over the next eighteen months or so. . 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, you 
will note the £192,478 transferred from 1958 
Underwriting Account, and you will observe 


CROSSLEY BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Crossley Building Products, Limited, was held 
on May Ist at Middlesbrough, Mr Rupert Speir, 
MP, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year 1960: 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to report 
continued progress by this Group of Companies. 
The impetus of trading has been well maintained 
and record results have again been achieved. 
The year saw the satisfactory completion of our 
new brick factory at Kibblesworth, County 
Durham. We are already, in the early months 
of 1961 beginning to derive benefit from this 
very substantial increase in our productive 
capacity. 

The Board has decided to issue a further 
296,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. These will 
be offered to Shareholders on the basis of one 
new share for every five shares held. 


The Group net profit for the year, after 
charging Depreciation of £64,064 (1959, £56,948) 
aid Taxation of £86,743 (1959, £89,292) 
amounted to £90,734, an increase of £10,494, 
compared with 1959, itself a record year. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 124 per 
cent on the Ordinary shares, making a total of 
20 per cent, less income tax, for the year. 


Weather conditions in the early months of 
1961 were not helpful to building, and as a 
tesult our sales have experienced a seasonal 
reduction. Prospects, however, for the remainder 
of the year are extremely bright. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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interest on investments and other income (gross) 
is £57,803. These two items total £250,281, and 
are offset by provisions:for Profits Tax and 
Income Tax amounting to £112,750. 


The balance carried to Appropriation Account 
is £137,531. - After providing £20,000 to cover 
a loss on realisation of investments and to write 
down their book value, and after adding the 
balance of £200,689 brought forward from 1959, 
there is £318,220 available. Of this, £53,594 is 
absorbed by the proposed dividend at the rate 
of 173 per cent, less Income Tax, leaving a 
carry-forward of £264,626. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The past year has shown more clearly than 
most, the close relationship that exists between 
our business and economic events in general. 
For most of the first half of the past year we 
saw continued and unhampered economic expan- 
sion in nearly all industries. This was reflected 
in our own figures, mainly in the very high level 
of turnover declared, which was more than 15 
per cent higher than in the same period of 1959. 
As a consequence of this higher turnover, pre- 
mium income in the first half of the year was 
nearly 7 per cent up on the first half of 1959. 


In the second half of 1960, as the effects of 
the April and June restrictions permeated 
through the consumer durable sector of the 
economy and beyond and the curve of industrial 
activity levelled off, a corresponding change took 
place in our own business ; the rate of turnover 
declared fell. Once again, turnover declared 
proved to be the principal reagent. 


A. H. HUNT 


(Capacitors) 
STEADY PROGRESS 


The Fourteenth annual general meeting of 
A. H. Hunt (Capacitors) Limited was held on 
April 27th in London, Mr Sydnéy H. Brewell, 
MBE, chairman and managing director, presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


I am pleased to present once again a satisfac- 
tory Report on the trading of our Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1960. Twenty- 
five years ago, at the beginning of 1936 this 
Company was formed to specialise in the manu- 
facture of capacitors (electricai condensers) and 
I think it is fair to say that we can be justly 
proud on our 25th Anniversary of our record of 
steady progress. 


In my last Report I gave broad details of a 
substantial development programme on which 
we were embarking, which I estimated would be 
spread over a period of three years with a con- 
siderable amount well in hand by 1961. Addi- 
tional production space at Wrexham and New 
Addington is now available and a very consider- 
able amount of new plant or modernised plant is 
either already available or nearing completion. 


The building programme at Brampton Road 
Trading Estate, Hampden Park, Eastbourne, has 
suffered a certain amount of delay owing to bad 
weather, but it is anticipated that we shall be 
in partial occupation by the end of this month. 
During the intervening months we have been 
operating a training scheme in the Eastbourne 
area and as soon as the factory is ready, this 
will prove of considerable value. 


During the latter part of 1960 several shadows 
crossed our path in the form of set-backs in 
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In the last six months of the year, the rate 
of increase of turnover declared on Whole Turn- 
over policies dropped from 15 per cent to 8 per 
cent and, in the final quarter, there was a 
decrease of 4 per cent compared with che final 
quarter of 1959. Similarly premium income in 
the second half of the year was onl, 4 per cent 
up on the same period of 1959, and in the final 
quarter there was an actual decline. 


Another aspect of our activities, closely relat- 
ing to the economy of this country, concerns 
exports. It has become increasingly evident over 
the past twelve months that the future economic 
development of the United Kingdom is heavily 
dependent on the balance of trade and, in par- 
ticular, on performance i: the export field. 


With the numerous export opportunities which 
now present themselves in the European Com- 
mon Market and Free Trade Association and 
elsewhere, we feel that we can make an impor- 
tant contribution to the export drive, since in 
many of these areas it is the commercial, rather 
than the political, risk which causes the exporter 
most concern. We have, therefore, taken steps 
to make the facilities we can offer in this field 
more widely known, and have already had an 
encouraging response from interested exporters. 


Turning to the future, I think I have amply 
illustrated the extent to which our own experi- 
ence follows the fortunes of the home economy 
and can only express the hope that in the com- 
ing months the foundations will be laid for a 
smoother and more continuous, if perhaps more 
gradual, period of economic growth than we have 
witnessed during the 12 months under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


certain industries, some contributed to by 
Government actions. This together with rising 
costs generally makes it a hard task to meet 
ever toughening competition in all markets. 

At the end of 1960 a further substantial wage 
award came into being and I feel that we were 
fortunate in having embarked on our modernisa- 
tion and expansion programme when we did, 
because we shall need the additional flexibility 
and efficiency it will give us to combat these 
ever rising costs. Research and development 
have again absorbed considerable time and 
money but this is inevitable with a technical 
product such as ours. 


EXPORT MARKETS EXPANDING 


I am pleased to be able to report that our 
export markets continue to expand steadily and 
today make a serious and considerable contribu- 
tion to our turnover, a matter that is doubly 
important in view of this country’s vital need 
to export. It is also pleasing to know that the 
relationship with our Overseas Agents, Licensees 
and other Associates improves year by year. 


The gross trading profit for the year 
amounted to £487,397 and the net profit was 
£363,967. Your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, following the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent less tax. 

It is extremely difficult for me to give you a 
forecast on anything other than a broad basis 
of the prospects for the current year. However, 
with expanding exports and the introduction of 
new ranges of capacitors which constantly widen 
the base of our business, I feel we are geared to 
tackle the challenge of the future and, although 
we shall have many problems to face and may 
suffer temporary setbacks from time to time 
as in the past, I am sure our team will give a 
good account of themselves. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FRANCIS SUMNER 


RECORD RESULTS 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting of | 
Francis Sumner (Holdings) Limited was held 
on-May 3 in London, Mr C, L. Walker, FCA 


(the chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman having reviewed in his circu- 
lated statement the profits of the operating com- 
which together showed a_ substantial 
improvement over the past, reflecting the stvaly 
and continuing progress of the Group resulting 
in record results for the year to December 31, 


panies, 


1960, went on to say :— 


The net. profit after tax was £246,539, an 
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increase of £43,396, and the dividend recom- 
mended is 12} per cent making 20 per cent for 


the year (same). 


Government. 


than last. 


The future is not easy to forecast these days 
when industry is subject to the whims of the 
Our garment manufacturing in- 
terests should equal or even improve upon the 
results of 1960. In the case of Brough, Nichol- 
son & Hall, Hewetsons and Buttons, trade 
generally seems to be rather more difficult than 
at this time last year, but the managements con- 
cerned regard this as a challenge which they 
will successfully overcome. The Radio and TV 
trade as a whole could not have a worse year 
We, against the national average, 


improved our position—we should at least do 


as well this year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


~~ CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT 
OR ECONOMIST 


Geigy (Holdings) Limited are to appoint a young 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT OR ECONOMIST to 
investigate and report upon the financial implications 
of past and future capital expenditure within the United 
Kingdom Group of Geigy Companies. 


The successful candidate will desirably be under the 
age of 30, but applications will be considered from 
persons up to the age of 35. Applicants must, since 
qualification, have had at least 2 years industrial 
experience or experience with a large firm of chartered 


accountants. 


Apply to Personnel Officer for further particulars and 
application form, giving brief details only of age, qual- 
ifications and experience and quoting Ref. G.6/ AA- 


Rhodes 


elgy 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Several vacancies, mainly in the 
Provinces, for men or women with 
knowledge of economics, organising 
ability, preferably with experience of 
public speaking and voluntary organ- 
isations. University education desir- 
able. Nationa] Salary £775 (age 25 
and over)—£1,430. Possible establish- 
ment later. Application forms from 
Manager (PE.1847), Ministry of 
Labour, Professional & Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of LEC- 
T R or ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECO- 
NOMIC STATISTICS to begin duties on 
October 1, 1961. An application from a can- 
didate who expects to graduate in 1961 or from 
an economic theorist prepared to make economic 
Statistics his main interest will be considered. 
Initial salary accordi: to qualifications and 
experience on the scales: Lecturer—£1,050 x 
£50 — £1,400 x £75 —£l, = Assistant Lec- 
turer: £800 x £50 — £950, with F.S.S.U. provi- 
sion and family oe. - grant towards 
removal expenses will be made. Further . par- 
ticulars may be obtained from The Registrar, 
te whom applications (4 copies) including the 
names and addresses of three referees, should 
be sent by May 29, 1961. 


The Geigy Company Limited, 


Middleton Manchester. 





UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP in MEDIEVAL ECONOMIC 
HISTORY, to begin January 1, 1962. Preference 
will be given to candidates with a knowledge 
of East European Languages and History, Rus- 
sian in particular. Initial salary within the 
scale £800 by £50 to £950. plus membership of 
the Universities Superannuation Scheme and 
children’s allowance. Conditions of appoint- 
ment and form of application, to be returned 
by May 27, 1961, from the Registrar. 


ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 
LIMITED, 
Liverpool Road, Slough, Bucks. 


TRAINING POSTS 


Vacancies exist for men aged 20-25 
with Industrial Service or University 
background and good academic record 
for interesting training posts with the 
Engineering Components Group of 
Companies, whose main factory is 
Situated in Slough. Suitable oo. 
cants will be trained over a period of 
two to four years with a view to 
appointment to permanent positions of 
responsibility. Selection will therefore 
be critical. Please reply, stating age, 
educational attainments, Service and 
Industrial experience to the Personnel 
Administrator. 


ORDERS for adv for advertisements in The Economist 
are accepted on condition that they are 
liable to rejection at the discretion of the 
Editor; that while every effort will be made to 
publish an advertisement on a specified date, 
no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type 
may be stippled or lined at the Editor’s 
discretion. 
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Last year was devoted to expanding and 
developing companies within the Group and to 
strengthening our management. 
panies still have scope for further development 
but the Group is now ready for further expan- 
sion by the purchase of suitable companies. 
Regard will be had not only to profitability but 
to a sound asset position and capable manage- 
ment and, broadly speaking, we shall only seek 
to expand in trades allied to our present ones. 


Existing com- 


The continued growth of our existing com- 
panies, coupled with judicious expansion by the 
purchase of further allied business¢s, will enable 
the Group to continue to increase its profits and 
at the same time maintain a sound asset positon, 


The report was adopted. 





REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for appointment as Secondary School- 
masters in the Sudan, Masters are particularly 
required to teach ENGLISH up to “O” jevel 
or the equivalent. Vacancies also exist for 
Masteys to teach MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY up to a similar 
level. Applicants should possess a University 
Degree in Arts or Science and preferably hold 
a Certificate of Education. Teaching experience 
and willingness to assist with games, physical 
training and other school activities, will be an 
advantage. 

Appointment wil] be on contract (with bonus) 
for a period of up to five years. Salary ranges 
from £S1,075 to £St.675 (S1=£1 0s. 6d.). 
Starting salary will’ be determined according to 
age. qualifications and experience. A cost of 
living allowance, reviewed every two months, is 
payable. The average usually ranges between 
£8168 and £S180 per annum, Ap initial Out- 
fit Allowance of £S50 is payable on appoint- 
ment. Leave accrues at the rate of seven days 
per month. 

A special resettlement gratuity to British 
Masters teaching in English in Secondary 
Schools and higher institutions of the Ministry 
of Education will also be paid on satisfactory 
completion of the period of contract. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Appointments Sec- 
» Sudan Embassy, 3 Cleveland Row, St. 
James’s, London, S.W.1, quoting reference 
4/1003. 

Closing date May 31, 1961. 


a 





COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited from men 
with a good degree in Economics or in 
Statistics for a senior post in the 
Commercial Planning Department of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Applicants should have some years’ 
practical or research experience and be 
capable of taking charge of a section 
dealing with economic analysis and the 
investigation of industrial and com- 
mercial] problems related particularly to 
iron and steel consuming industries. 


The post is pensionable, and the 
Starting salary would be in keeping 
with the responsibilities involved and 
the qualifications and experience of the 
man appointed. 


Applications giving full details of 
age, qualifications and experience should 
be made in confidence to: 


The Establishment Officer (C.P.), 
British Iron & Stee] Federation, 
Steel House, 

Tothill Street. 

London, S.W.1. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
610 and 611 





REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of Education invites applica- 
tions for posts as Schoolmistresses in Girls’ 
Secondary Schools and Girls’ Training Colleges 
in the Sudan. 

Applicants should possess a University Degree 
in Arts or Science, or a diploma in Domestic 
Science; teaching experience and a diploma or 
certificate of Education desirable. Candidates 
must be single. Ability to help with games, 
out-of-school activities and physica] education 
is an advantage. 

Appointment will be on contract (with bonus) 
for a period of up to five years, in the salary 
range £S860 to £S1,340 per annum. Commencing 
salary will be fixed in accordance with age, 
qualifications and experience. A cost of living 
allowance, which is reviewed every two months 
is also payable. The average usually ranges 
between £8168 and £S180 per annum. An initial 
outfit grant of £850 is payable on appointment. 
(£S1=£1 Os. 6d.) Leave accrues at the rate of 
seven days per month. 

A special resettlement gratuity to British Mis- 
tresses teaching in English in Secondary Schools, 
training colleges and higher institutions of the 
Ministry of Education will also be paid on 
satisfactory completion of the period of con- 
tract. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Appointments Sec- 
tion, Sudan Embassy, 3 Cleveland Row, St. 


—— don, S.W.1, quoting reference 
4/ 
Closing date: May 31, 1961. 





Management 
Consultancy 


@ JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD. 
offer an unusual opening for a 
young man to join their office 
staff as a trainee-member of a 
small team concerned with sur- 
veys of managerial resources and 
remuneration in industry and 
commerce. 


@ HE must have been educated 
at least to university entrance 
level. A qualification in econo- 
mics, statistics, higher mathema- 
tics, management studies or 
personnel management would 
be an advantage: an interest in 
these subjects and in the visual 
presentation of data is essential. 


@ EXPERIENCE in industry, par- 
ticularly in a department con- 
cerned with staff and salary 
administration, job grading, 
organisation and methods, or 
statistics would be relevant, but 
full training will be provided. 


@aGE preferably in middle 
twenties. Salary according to 
qualifications .and experience 
(probably about £1,000). 


Brief particulars of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and experi- 


ence, should be sent to the 
Secretary, John Tyzack & 
Partners Ltd. at 10 Hallam 


Street, London, W.1. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


The rtment of INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS ers not more than four graduate 
studentships of £375 a year, tenable for once 


or two years from October 1, 1961, for stu- 
dents aiming at an M.A., M.Sc., or Ph.D. by 
thesis, or at an M.A. by examination, 
awarded after a two-year advanced training 
course in Industrial Relations, including periods 
of both study and field-work. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Department of 
Industrial Relations, The Mining Building, The 
Parade, Cardiff. Closing date June 10, 196. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


SENIOR LECTURER IN EXTENSION 
METHODS 


Applications are invited for the above men- 
tioned position. Applicants must have a Uni 
versity degree, preferably a higher degree, will 
training in Extension Educati 

Salary £A2, SSO LATO EAD 370 p.a. 

The successful applicant will enjoy the pri- 
vileges of superannuation, study leave, travel 
grants and other benefits available to the acs 
demic staff. 

Further particulars and application forms 4'¢ 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 3 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close in Australia and London 
on May 31, 1961. 





“ 
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Pearl Assurance 


«© A. YEAR of excellent progress” is how 
Mr Geoffrey Kitchen sums up the 
record of Pearl Assurance in 1960. The 
market shares that opinion for in a buoyant 
insurance share market, in which the 
Financial Times index has risen by 68} per 
cent in twelve months, the 5s. shares of 
Pearl at 242s, 6d. are 73} per cent higher 
than a year ago. On the tax free dividend 
of 85 per cent, against 80 per cent, they 
yield 2.9 per cent, but this is still above 
the return offered by most other insurance 
companies, The higher yield reflects the 
Pearl’s unsatisfactory North American 
underwriting business in recent years. The 
accounts show the first effects of a major 
reduction and reorganisation of business 
there, reflected in the reduction of a loss 
on fire and accident business from £961,000 
to £211,000 ; this was more than offset by 
investment income of £478,000, 


One milestone passed last year was the 


£300 million mark in consolidated assets, 
which rose from {291 million to £311 
million. Of this increase a further {10 
million went into equities, £4 million into 
debentures and £3 million into property 
and mortgages. Gilt-edged stocks were cut 
by a further £1 million and the chairman 
points out that its holding of these stocks 
has fallen in the last ten years from {£90 
million to £63 million. In the same time 
equity holdings have trebled to £75 million, 
while investments in property have risen 
about sevenfold to £27 million. 

The bigger dividend payments on most 
leading equities in 1960 were no doubt 
largely responsible for the further sharp 
increases of 4s. 9d. per cent in the yields 
on both Pearl’s life funds—to £6 15s. 1od. 
in the ordinary branch and to £6 1§s. 11d. 
in the industrial branch. It is still signifi- 
cant, however, that while Pearl’s gilt-edged 
portfolio has been drastically pruned there 
has been substantial buying of industrial 
debentures, so that total holdings in these 
two classes of fixed interest securities have 
risen from £114 million in 1950 to £122 
million in 1960. 


W. H. Smith 


H“35 fallen by 11s. this week, the {1 
“A” shares of W. H. Smith and Son 
at 80s. still yield only 3 per cent. The 
shares have for long had blue chip status, 
but trading results in the last two years have 
been disappointing. ts in the year to 
end-January amounted to £1,753,138, com- 
pared with £1,795,763 for the previous ten 
months, which included the period of the 
printing strike in the summer of 1959. The 
dividend of 12 per cent represents in effect 


an unchanged payment, as Io per cent was 
paid for the previous shorter period. 

The profit figure is struck after charging 
£480,000 for depreciation, against 
£284,000. The higher figure represents the 
likely depreciation charge in the future 
following the company’s present programme 
of modernisation and expansion. This has 
been undertaken to meet the changing needs 
and demands of the newspaper industry and 
to counter fiercer competition. As with 
many other forms of retail trade W. H. 
Smith has been fighting against continually 
rising costs and new methods are bei 
introduced to improve operating efficiencies. 

About £14 million was spent on capital 
account last year and a similar sum has been 
earmarked for the current year ; not surpris- 
ingly liquid assets fell by close to £1 million 
last year but they still amount to £2.8 mil- 
lion. It will be some time before the benefits 
of this spending is translated into increased 
profits. The company is also cutting away 
some of the “ dead wood,” notably its many 
libraries which are being closed at the end 
of this month. Apart from the increasing 
attractions of public libraries this section of 
the business has been affected by the very 
heavy demand for paperbacks. Consequently 
Mr D. J. Smith is able to report increased 
sales of books last year, and this seems 
likely to be repeated for in the first few 
weeks since its publication Smiths sold 
140,000 copies of the New English Bible 
and has firm orders for many thousand more 
copies. The selling of gramophone records 
has continued to prove to be successful in 
certain large shops and the experiment of 
selling cameras in one or two new shops is 
being watched with interest. 

Mr Smith does not give shareholders any 
firm indication about the prospect but he 
is far from being pessimistic. On the whole- 
sale side sales should rise as a result of in- 
creased newspaper prices, if not in volume. 
Among the subsidiaries Versatile Fittings 
(WHS) should return a profit after a bad 
year when a very heavy demand could not 
be met satisfactorily. There is better news 
too from the Canadian subsidiary which last 
year made its first small profit and should 
now become a regular contributor to the 
group’s earnings. 


Rio Tinto 


ORTHERN RHODESIAN copper is still the 

anchor of the Rio Tinto group ; half 
the group’s revenue was derived from 
copper last year, and, despite the slump in 
share values, copper accounts for a third 


“of its assets. During the past ten years, 


Rio Tinto has added to its interests far and 
wide: in Canada, Australia, the Caribbean 
and other regions in Africa and in uranium, 
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oil and gold. The group still continues to 
try to widen and deepen each of these 
channels, and it is financing an extensive 
programme of mineral exploration and its 
policy of linking with other groups to 
promote new projects and allowing local 
mvestors to participate in its enterprises 
greatly facilitates the spread of its interests. 
Rio Tinto has recently joined British and 
German nuclear fuel groups, Last Octo- 
ber it sold to two Japanese firms a 40 
per cent stake in a South West African 
copper project that it acquired only a year 
ago. The group has recently linked with 
two Canadian companies to explore an area 
of British Columbia. Since the beginning 
of the year, Rio Tinto of Australia has 
made a public offer of approximately 7 per 
cent of its capital. But the policy of reduc- 
ing the holding company’s interest in its 
subsidiaries has been reversed in the case of 
Rio Tinto of Canada by the acquisition of 
a large block of shares, which has raised 
the holding company’s stake to 84 per cent 
and the group’s principal oil interests have 
been exchanged for shares in British 
Petroleum. 

If because of these rapid developments 
Rio Tinto’s future seems a trifle obscure, 
so are the prospects for its principal 
revenue earners, copper and uranium. 
Working costs have been reduced in the 
Canadian uranium mines, but the fate of 
the 1957 agreement under which the 
United Kingdom was to take a further 
12,000 tons of uranium has not been 
decided. The potential demand for uranium 
is almost impossible to assess ; part of the 
profits of the Australian uranium venture 
are being used to acquire other interests 
in Australia against the time when current 
contracts expire. A 75 per cent holding 
was acquired last year in a_ building 
materials and contracting group. Political 
troubles threaten the group’s African 
copper interests, and, since the fall in the 
price of copper, earnings have been lower. 
Nevertheless, the directors hope to main- 
tain the dividend rate at 2s. 9d. a share 
this year. At 41s. 103d.xd the Ios. units 
yield 6} per cent. 


BOLSA 


LOSE on the heels of the Barclays DCO 

£6 million rights issue, ano:her over- 

seas bank, the Bank of London and South 

America, has announced an issue to raise 

£43 million that will increase the bank’s 

capital funds to £21 million. The terms 

of the issue are one {1 share at 40s. each 

for every four already held and with the 

shares quoted at §2s. the rights are worth 
about 2s. 6d. a share. 

As yet no reason has been given for the 
Jatest issue—the last was in September, 
1958—but the bank’s fixed assets have been 
expanding rapidly and it is often held 
that in principle these ought to be 
backed by risk capital rather than short- 
term deposits. The acquisition of Balfour, 
Williamson last year added over [4 
million to fixed assets, but only £13 mil- 
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lion to issued capital, while this year the 
bank has provided £400,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a finance company in Argentina 
and has joined S. G. Warburg, the mer- 
chant bankers,.in sponsoring a company in 
Trinidad to provide long-term finance for 
housing development, which will in the 
initial stages involve mortgages of about 
£4 million. 

The present issue will mean that premises 
and investments in subsidiaries are twice 
covered by capital funds, while the ratio of 
capital funds to deposits will increase from 
7 to 9 per cent, well above, for example, the 
equivalent ratio of Barclays DCO at § per 
cent and that of the Chartered Bank at 4 
per cent. 


Babcock and Wilcox 


FTER the exceptionally heavy fall in 

profits in 1959 Babcock and Wilcox 
made a limited recovery last year. The rise 
in gross profits from £523,000 to £891,000 
reflects a marked improvement in profit 
margins, for sales and other income rose by 
only 12 per cent from £32.8 million to 
£35.7 million, but it must be set against 
the £34 million earned in 1958. The 
ordinary dividend has been left unchanged 
at 9 per cent, compared with £3 per cent 
two years ago, but even after the rise in 
profits the dividend is only covered 1.1 
times. 

One of the major setbacks for the group 
last year was a loss of £650,000 on the 
nuclear power station contracts at Hinckley 
Point and Trawsfynydd. The loss was 
borne out of profits and £700,000 has been 
set aside out of contingency reserves to 
cover any further losses. If this represents 
the emerging loss on the nuclear power 
contract, then currently earned profits will 
be freed from a burden. But the chairman, 
Sir Kenneth Hague, says that certain un- 
favourable features in general trading con- 
ditions within the heavy plant industry are 
still strongly influencing future prospects 
and he finds himself unable to forecast an 
early return to a more reasonable profit 
level. At 32s. the £1 shares yield 5.6 per 
cent, 


Hector Whaling 


ITHIN the past week the directors of 

Hector Whaling obtained an alterna- 
tive bid to South Georgia’s offer which 
they considered to be inadequate, but South 
Georgia has replied by raising its offer. 
Bidding is therefore keen though not 
extravagant, as the shipping industry is in 
the doldrums. Clan Line Steamers in the 
British and Commonwealth group capped 
South Georgia’s original offer of 9s. for 
each ordinary share and 24s. for each 
of the participating preference shares by 
offering a 1s, more for each class of share, 
and the directors of Hector Whaling have 
recommended shareholders to accept the 
offer. South Georgia did no more than 
match the rival bid shilling for shilling. 
That was all that appeared to be needed 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


because South Georgia already controlled 
a fifth of the voting capital before making 
its original offer, and both bids are in cash 
and are therefore equally acceptable. 

The board of Hector Whaling has now 
advised shareholders to await a further 
statement from the company before accept- 
ing either offer. Clan Lines’ bid can hardly 
succeed and the board cannot now claim 
that South Georgia’s bid is unreasonable. 
But Clan Lines’ counterbid might have been 
pitched low so as to leave room for 
manceuvre later on. Not all of the indepen- 
dent report on Hector Whaling’s prospects 
after the sale of its principal whaling 
interests was published, but now the real 
test of Hector Whaling’s value as a going 
concern is how high other companies are 
prepared to bid. Unfortunately for share- 
holders, that may be below what some of 
them might have expected after the direc- 
tors’ summary rejection of South Georgia’s 
original offer. 
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British Drug Houses 
ie word “growth” occurs several 

times in Mr Geoffrey Eley’s statement 
to the shareholders of British Drug Houses, 
Investors who buy the 5s. shares at the 
current price of 21s. (still 5s. below the 
1961 peak) are endorsing his view of the 
company’s future prospects for at this price 
the yield is only 34 per cent on a 16 per cent 
dividend, slimly covered 1} times. It may 
well be that this cover will fall further, for 
BDH is giving serious consideration to 
funding its overdraft, which rose last year 
from £824,000 to £1,165,000, and to pro- 
viding finance for future capital expendi- 
ture. At the end of 1960 capital commit- 
ments amounted to £454,000, but since 
then further commitments amounting to 
£700,000 have been undertaken. 
Any issue will almost certainly be in the 
form of a fixed interest stock rather than 
a rights issue of ordinary shares. But at 


British Petroleum 


Zo Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar, where 
it was entitled to some 74 million tons 
of crude oil production in 1960, British 
Petroleum paid just over £86 million in 
overseas tax as well as nearly £42 million in 
royalties and other fixed oil revenues to the 
host governments—which the Hon M. R. 
Bridgeman, its chairman, simply and 
straightly called “landlords” in his re- 
marks on the group’s annual report and 
accounts this week. The group provided 
nearly £47 million in depreciation and 
amounts written off, and showed a net 
income after taxation of £62 million. 

Payments to its landlord governments, 
therefore, totalled £128 million. From BP’s 
own share of profits on crude production, 
plus its results on all later stages of opera- 
tions—tankers, refining and marketing—it 
thus realised about £109 million. It paid 
royalties and tax making these up to a total 
of 50 per cent of profits on the posted 
prices for its crude oil (which were cut 
during the year, though its landlords have 
refused to recognise the new prices for tax 
purposes). On a significant proportion of 
that oil, however, it in fact received less 
than the posted price, so that its landlord’s 
rent was more than §0 per cent of the pro- 
duction profits actually booked. And from 
all the later operations taken together it 
appears to have reaped little net return at 
all. This was the situation of the arche- 
typal integrated major oil company based 
on the Middle East in 1960, the third year 
of world oil surplus outside the United 
States. 

BP still felt that it had to invest £112 
million in exploration and in facilities of all 
kinds: this was less than in 1959, but it 
expects a rise again in 1961. During the 
three years of revealed oil surplus, it has 
invested {£390 million in operations and 
found an extra £30 million of working 
capital. It provided £294 million of these 
funds from internal resources—retained 


operating profits, plus continuing compen- 
sation payments from the Iranian govern- 
ment and from its partners in the consor- 
tium as a result of its loss of assets in 
nationalisation. But the rest had to be 
found from outside borrowing: Mr Bridge- 
man says “Indeed, the expansion of the 
industry now depends upon the continued 
availability of large sums of money from 
outside the industry itself.” 
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The group does not detail how much it 
is investing in different stages of the indus- 
try: but it is exploring in Switzerland, 
Greece, Nigeria, the Sahara, Libya, East 
Africa and Australia, while in North 
America it is continuing to explore and 
develop leases in Canada and Alaska and 
by its recent acquisition of Kern Oil Com- 
pany it has acquired, among other interests, 
further Canadian properties and oil in Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and the Rocky Mountain 
area of the United States. The group 
possesses some of the world’s richest oil 
reserves in Kuwait, Iran and Iraq, perhaps 
enough to cover its total demand for many 
years to come. But these lack diversity: 
and it is anxious to get other major produc- 
tion as well as what must rank as some 
the lowest-cost oil in the world. 
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current interest rates it will presumably 
cost at least as much—if not more—than 

borrowings, on which interest rose 
from £39,000 to £63,000 last year. After 
deducting interest BDH’s gross profits fell 
from £647,000 to £579,000 and Mr Eley 
says that this fall can more than be 
accounted for by the sharp drop in profits 
of its Australian subsidiary. But this 
setback may again affect profits in the 
current year. 

Turnover in 1961 has so far shown a 
substantial increase on 1960, but Mr Eley 
warns shareholders that it will be not 
before 1962 that the various developments 
now being undertaken by the group make 
an impact on profits. These include the big 
development programme at Poole in the 
laboratory chemicals divisions, extensions 
to the London head offices and extensive 
clinical trials of oral contraceptives. The 
latter was mentioned more than once in 
the takeover struggle last year. Fisons 
failed to win the day and other merger 
discussions were suspended later in the 
year. The current low yield no doubt 
reflects to some extent the possibility of a 
satisfactory offer being made in the future. 


Harland and Wolff 


HE full report from the Harland and 

Wolff shipbuilding group adds to mis- 
givings. The tonnage of shipping completed 
last year was a new record, including the 
“Canberra” liner, but it seems that the 
high water mark has been reached : orders 
now lag behind completions and substan- 
tial reductions have had to be made in the 
labour force in the Belfast yards. 

The prospects for the future clearly 
depend on a revival of orders and this in 
turn will follow only on an improvement in 
the level of world freight rates and a fall 
in the amount of laid-up tonnage. But even 
if this came about, highly competitive con- 
ditions among British shipyards would still 
prevail; Harland’s competitive strength 
will be enhanced when a new prefabrication 
shop is finished and some slipways are 
modernised by the middle of next year. 

Capital expenditure absorbed about {1 
million last year and partly explains the 
sharp fall in liquid assets from £4.1 million 
to {1.3 million. This also springs from a 
further reduction in orders reflected in 
“amounts received on account in excess of 
work in progress ” standing at £1.4 million, 
compared with £4.5 million at the end of 
1959. 

_Since the preliminary results were pub- 
lished the £1 shares have fallen from 233s. 
to 18s. 6d. This is not surprising as con- 
solidated profits before tax fell in 1960 by 
63 per cent from £1,029,000 to £377,000. 
The ordinary dividend was halved to § per 


oil Cent, so that the shares yield 5.4 per cent. 


But that payment is barely covered by earn- 
ings and shareholders will hope that the 
chairman, Sir Frederick Rebbeck, may be 

to give some indication at the annual 
Meeting whether even this payment can 
be maintained. 
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Radiation 

M* W. DONALD KING, the chairman of 

Radiation Limited, forecast before 
the credit squeeze last year that the profits 
of the group in 1960 would fall. The set- 
back in demand for its products, which in- 
clude gas and electric cookers and many 
other household durable goods, has pushed 
profits even lower than he had expected. 
Trading profits’ in 1960 fell from 
£3,198,000 to £1,386,000 and gross profits 
by 63 per cent from £2,823,000 to 
£1,044,000. After a much reduced tax 
charge and a higher tax rebate the fall in 
net profits was 57 per cent from 
£1,433,000 to £614,000. The ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent is maintained for 
1960 though the 2 per cent bonus is not 
repeated, the earnings cover having fallen 
from over 3 times to about 1.3 times. 

Last year’s trading conditions are re- 
flected in the balance sheet. Stocks rose by 
over {1 million to £63 million and cash 
fell from £1,323,000 to £65,000 while 
bank overdrafts rose from {£97,000 to 
£158,000. 

Mr King’s view of the immediate pros- 
pect is not very encouraging and he con- 
tents himself with saying that this year’s 
results should be no worse than last year’s, 
but following the full report the £1 ordinary 
shares fell to a new low of 28s. 9d. before 
recovering to 31s. 9d. to yield just over 
6} per cent. 


British Ropes 

HE full accounts of British Ropes 
Limited do not include any statement 
from the chairman and the main interest 
therefore lies in the new scheme by which 
the employees can subscribe for ordinary 
shares in the company. Employees of over 
three years’ standing will be able to buy 
shares a fortnight after the annual general 
meeting at the middle market quotation up 
to a maximum of 200 shares for employees 
with seven years’ service ; at current market 
value this would cost an employee about 
£125. The number of shares available 
under the scheme is limited to one million, 
representing about 3 per cent of the total 
ordinary capital. It is impossible to predict 
how many of these will be taken up, but 
even on the most optimistic assumption 
that all eligible employees would take up 
their allotment in full, the amount so raised 
would be little more than £600,000. 
Facilities have also been made available for 
employees to purchase units in one of M. 
and G.’s unit trusts in an attempt to ensure 
that not all an employee’s savings are in- 
vested in the company which employs him. 
The capital commitments of the group 
at the end of 1960 amounted to £1,190,000, 
against £490,000, and together with the 
increase in the fixed assets of the group 
from £13.1 million to £15.1 million in 1960 
this may augur well for the future. But on 
the side of demand the picture is not quite 
so clear, as the marine section of the market 
is none too buoyant. The §s. ordinary 
shares at 12s. 13d. yield 4.1 per cent on the 

unchanged dividend of Io per cent. 


FIRST DEALINGS : 
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London Stock Exchange 





April 10 April 24 May 8 
LAST DEALINGS : April 21 May 5 May 26 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 2 May |6 


june 6 ; 





Boe last weekend the political de- 
velopments in Laos and the London 
dock strike restrained a few buyers but the 
shortage of stock gave impetus to a further 
ris¢é in equity prices. This week opened 
more quietly, but improvements in Laos 
and the approach of the strike settlement 
brought a revived demand on Wednesday ; 
over the week The Economist indicator rose 
by 3.8 points to 426.4, which is once more 
a fresh peak. The gilt-edged market has 
also been quiet ; most of the buyers took 
short dated stocks and a few small gains 
followed. There was little change among 
medium dated stocks and among the irre- 
deemables 2} per cent Consols gained 4 to 
42% but 3} per cent War Loan fell back 
76 to 564 xd. There was a strong demand 
for high coupon Australian stocks after the 
weekend but the approach of dealings in 
the £10 million Glasgow issue drew atten- 
tion away from other corporation stocks. 

Insurance shares continued to be a strong 
market ; over the week London and Man- 
chester advanced by 15s. to 176s. 3d. xd 
and Phoenix by 6s. 3d. to 20§s., both 
touching new peaks. Bank shares fell at 
the ‘beginning of the week but renewed 
buying on Wednesday left leading bank 
shares unchanged or with small net losses. 
Hire purchase shares did not meet as 
much profit taking as banks did ; Lombard 
Banking gained 1s. 9d. over the week to 
23s. 3d. and Anglo Auto Finance Is. to ros. 
Among brewery shares, Vaux gained ros. to 
a new peak of 165s. There was a steady de- 
mand for stores shares. Marks and Spencer 
gained 3s. 3d. to 113s. 6d. after touching 
114s., and United Drapery rose further 
after the results by 1s. 9d. to 76s. 6d. Pro- 
perty shares rose sharply over the week 
despite profit taking on Tuesday ; Union 
Property were outstanding in gaining 
17s. 6d. to 59s. Details of property deals 
are expected soon. 

Cotton textile shares reflected the uncer- 
tainty after the news that the Hong Kong 
cotton industry may not extend the 1959 
export limitation agreement. Lancashire 
Cotton fell by 3s. 3d. to a new low level 
for the year at 60s. 6d. but continental 
buying helped to raise Courtaulds by 
Is. 104d. to 46s. 103d. Several shares fell 
back on the news of lower profits, including 
C. A. Parsons and Radiation. But Woodall 
Duckham gained 4s. 9d. to 39s. 9d. follow- 
ing its results and the announcement of a 
forthcoming scrip issue. Associated British 
Foods rose by §s. to 65s. after the announce- 
ment of the share split. Among oil shares, 
Ultramar failed to hold their early gains 
after US buying, but closed 2s. 3d. higher 
at 36s. 9d. There was little demand in 
London for Kaffir shares and Anglo Ameri- 
can lost 1s. 3d. to a new low of 121s. 3d. 
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59! 57'!4 .| Redemption 3% .......- 1986-96 | 58 5778 4 23/412 17/9 *| 9ga 9126 | Lombard beckon. * "By 21/3 23/3 4-09 4 M35 
Bis | Sid, | poverty 2a | Big BG IE SS Bi] ai/9° 15/- | 7b] 5 a | Mercantile Credie .-:5/- | 21/9 | 21/6 | 2-91 | 14 f IG/; 
<n | cl eee 1999-2004 | 62'16) S36 | 312 8 | 3 '3 3) z00/- 155/- | 2226) 4 a | United Domins. Tse. ..£1 |197/6 f= | 2-65 | 21, 9129/3 
4 reasury 5'9%.....-++5. s | 8 | | | 
$535 | 63ta. | Consols 4% ...... aicer Feb. 1957 | 6 | 6#ig 317 1 | 6 & Bf | ses bs cS 
59l4 56!> War Loan 3'2%....... after 1952 | 56!'i, 36! Le 0-6 3 of 20/ | Fue | inhib oT ; na 3 29/3 Sie . 18/10 
507, ri | Fema 56, reed Se ee me aa | we 3 is 5 é 3 8f 3). 3/-> | 122 ¢ | 6 a | Distiliers ..........40/- | 37/10!2 | 39/- 3-21** 2!, Sie 
44° | 413 | Consols 215% leit pc teats ht | 421, | 4233 | 312 6 | 518 7f] 26/9 | 13/- (20 | 6!2b | Flowers ............ 5/~ | 22/72 | 22/41, | 2-23 | 2 10/- 
43! | 405, | Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 | 415 4193 3:14 3 | 6 I OF so/6 | Stata | Zve re Genoa. sebcwebant a i$ 376 | 19/71 
Hig 89', | British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 90!5;,| 91 1? SUSE EES 9 a 4\/- 31/3 | Sa 7136 | | Teacher (Ciatiters) i0/- | 33/-" | 4t/- 3-05 | 2! ff 99/10 
75\'\6 7334 | British Electric 3% ...... 1968-73 | 75! | 756 411 8 S19 SINGS | 7679 5. a an bl ae a | St + a a 
70'!, | 68!2 | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 70% | 7076 49 8 | $18 1011,30/? ogg | 8 G 19 b| Whitbread A’... et 127/- \130/- ais | 1% 0 We 
817, 803, | British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 813, 81!, 413) 519 2! | | | 41/3 
73'9 71% | British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 | 72% 6" 72% et 4 6 J 5 19 4 | BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. | 28/10 
84!11,) 82!g | British Gas4%.......... 1969-72 | 84916 84916 4 ‘$24 6 0 ve 95/3 70/3 7, b { a Se eee ion, pL 2. 2-31 34 n/- 
81% T9116 | British Gas 3'9%...... «+ 1969-71 | Bi716 8I', 48 7 5.19 10 28/\'2 | 23/7'2 4 a ritis er s% : 2) 2 . 4 33/3 
3g 7; British Gas 3%........-- 1990-95 | 57!2* 573, 442 5 18 8!]} 26/4', 18/3 10 b 6 a | Richard Costain..... 5/- | 26/4'2 | 25/4! 3-15 3 4/3 
Fite 733° | British wenn 39% |. 111968-73 | 75te 75, 411 8 519 6IL13/-- M/- 10 b| 5 a Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/— | 11/10'2 | 12/- 6-25 2 
80'';6 | 78!2 | British Transport 4% ..+. 1972-77 | 805g B0llig 84 211 5 19 10! | 18/6 13/- : a | . . pesnaten Hine. ‘ loss gaye fe 3 
613g | 593g | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 61'4 6I'g 466 5 19 10! ee ps aie | oe 2b Seat Peatins mane a 1 $8/3* Sais 2 si an 
ss . 28/4', 22/3 7'3a 12!2b | Taylor Woodrow... .5/- | 26/3% | 25/3* | 3-96 14 I 09/9 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND | Pie an oe 170/6 — 153/- I7'nb 7',a | Wall Paper Defd...... fl 169/- 169/-* | 2°% 34 8 68/6 
Sak nce CORPORATION STOCKS oI isei’ | tel | | cumace. | | | Zz 
= 29/3 | 25/3 | a | | Albright & Wilson... .5/- | | 29/- | 3- af 4/3 
ao hems / 6 a| 14 b| Albright & Wilson...5/- 28/9 | 29/- | 3-45 0 2 
£s.d- 199/- | 17/10'2, 3 a| 8!2b | Borax Defd......... sf. 21/1". | 20/9 | 2-77) 3 Ewe 
Si, | Wg | Perea BM... a 1965-69 gi! B13, 6 3 QO! 58/9 43/9 A'ot. 26 Pitot. occ. cube 3. eas 58/6 57/9 3-81 134 ff 57/6 
101 j 984 Australia 6% cececccsecacsdepesovercves 1974-76 99 99! 6 0 Oe /3 63/1! 6'4a } T'nb cl ile ee son bicheatica = 77/6 79/7'2 | 3-45 2 28/6 
72'. | 70 Gane te.. oo s.r Se 1973-75 | 70 70 710 OF} d6hj01, + 23/3 $"ai 6 | edited fo 5/-| 25/3 | 25/-- | 3-00 | 2 f 35/3 
1Ol'g 98 | New Zealand 6% .........-.--+-06- 1976-80 | 100 100', 6 | Oe 3/6 
80'> 74!2 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland We ab eerie 1978-81 75 5 8 17 O/ | DRAPERY & STORES /7! 
81 75 —s | South Africa 3'9% ......eeeseceevees 1965-67 | 78! | 78l2 8 | e 36/- 24/- | 10!2¢} 4 a/{ Boots Pure Drug....5/- | 32/- 31/6 1-67 | 2%, 6/l 
59 56 | Southern Rhodesia 4'9% .........-++ 1987-92 S6'4 | oat 4 : * 84/- as zine 0. b Montague Burton. . -10/- we wy. 3-27 2. 30/9 
945, | 93 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ........- 1980-85 | 94!, | 2 66/9 hes 36 | «a | Debenha AMS. ee es Z , >| a 
89° | 86! | Birmingham 414% ........+-.--000-. 1967-70 | 89 89 5 19 o 56/9 | 45/- | 7Tha| 30 b| G.US. A shitkegs olds 5/- 73 56/9 | 3-30 2 159/41 
92'2 90! NEES a onocicinShasehoebsocens 1971-73 | 92 2, 92 2, 6 | 64/6 50/- 25 b a | House of Fraser ..... /- 54 . Re 42 $142!, 
93 | 903, Corporation of London 5'4% ......-- 1976-79 903, 9034* 6 0 OF} 2st, | 17/42 5 a 7'3b | Lewis's Invest. Tst. . . .4/- /4' 21h. | 20/10! 2) > . 16/6 
483, 463, Oils BEG hoo ns od cncernsetebaeees after 1920 47\4 4634 6 6 Of 114/- 93/7', 27'2b| 15 a Marks & Spencer a <M s/- 74/3 113/6 ed 2 45/- 
89! 87 | L.C.C, SY. wwe cece eee e eve cceneees 1980-83 | - 88!, 88', $19 O/} 76/6 52/3 1S a| 30 b | United Drapery..... | 74/9 sig 76/6 .. ae 57/3 
93 | 9Ol, | Middlesex. GE ind avcs ct qdabiseateees 1980 9I' 92'4 5 19 O/] 62/1', | 55/9 | 10-7a | 25 »b Woolworth......... | | 58/3 62/1', . 2 
, | ELECTRICAL & RADIO “| 61/6 
t- S | 40 6 PABL......cocsevene £1 | 43/6 | 43/6 690 | F a 
iar |. | Brit. Electronic inds. -5/- | 13/3 12/10'2 we < 2 oh 
40! 9igb | BLCC.......cc0e5e8 £1 | 59/3 | 6I/- | 4:43 24 tt6, 
5 a 7'2b | Crompton Parkinson .5/- | 13/6 13/7', | 4:59 24 Bh l64/ 
aaisc weer a Record...... a. are as ten 2 41/3 
43, | 47 | Int. Harvest S2 | sat, | 38/- | 25/9 | ‘Tela 8 Riewdianianita, = $/- (36/9 | 36/114) 1-76 | 1% 
Atch. Topeka... | 245g | 2434 | Boeing........ | 43'4 ; nt. Ni eer 3-1 mn 40/6 32/3 3 <6 7 b | English Electric ...... £1 | 36/9 35/9 5-59 Wy 
Can. Pacific..... 23'4 | 2412 | Celanese ...... 345g | 34!g | Inter. Nickel... 8 8 39/6 29/6 a 7 & lie. él | 36/3* | 36/6* | 5-48 2 
Pennsylvania .... | 14'g | 14'4 | Chrysler ...... | 44!g | 427g | Inter. Paper.... 31', 32's 72/9 47/- #50 Blgb ti. él | 72/3* | 64/3* | 3-89 4 
Uaioe Reais --- 1 2 | eh cee eee dae | ae. tema: oe | aie | 52/3 | 38/6 344a, 6!2b| A. Reyrolle.......... £1 51/3* | 47/6* | ail | 
Amer. Electric .. rown Zeller. . | 4 ionsanto...... 8 2 va ~ 4 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 12434 1126 | Distillers Seag. . | 375, | 40'. | Nat. Distillers.. | 27 2714 | 63/- 45/3 a» ¢€\°S @ Thorn Electrical... .. 5/- | 59/ 59/6 | 2:10 4 
— —— ps a 78 eee: sone } = | - wetme wor = pt ENGINEERING | | | 
Int. Tel. el... 8 iow Chemical . | 2 |.7l'g | Procter Gam 8 ' ' : eB: | 34/9* 9* 5-33 3 
Standard Gas.... | 53g | 533 | Du Pont....... 206', 207! | Radio Corpn... 58!2 605, a ve 4 728 jy em "emenbee we 43/9 oa | oe 
United Corpn... | 8'g | 8'4 | East. Kodak.... |I15 [114g | Sears Roebuck. 59 59’s 8/4! 6/- oe ® § | Cameal tee... 5/- | g/4', | B/4l, | 7-16 1; 
Western Union.. | 4634 | 4734 Ford Motor.... | 825g | 84!2 | Shell Oil ...... | 43 es, 33/9 2 24/71, | 10 a} 20 b| Internat. Combust. ..5/- 33/- | 33/-. | 4-55 1) /— 
POR iss cstess0 72 7234 | Gen. Electric... | 613g | 64'2 | Socony-Mobil .. 4635 47% it 6/3 2. Bizc Nil a | Rich'ds'ns. Westg'th. io/- “7/9 1" | 3 ' 
Aeaiaiem .<.- soit | Sue | Generel geese. | Ze | S8s, | stand Os: | Spat | Sat | 38/-> | 28/102| 2120| 9!2b | Swan Hunter ........ £1 | 36/10! | 37/9 | 5°30 | 2 
a aes 40'e | 40'2 | General Motors | 46 | 4614 | Stand. Oi et gee | 7/=. | 13/6 | 1246] 5 a} John Thompson ...-.5/—| 15/3 | 17/— | 5-15 OL Ma 
Am. Smelting ... | 66!2 687g | Goodyear ..... 35 36! Union Carbide. |133', || 3 32/7! 21/8', | +a | $5%_b | Coventry Gauge. ...i0/- | 32/3 | 32/3 3-80 i, Ap 
ee +s ed eee a ee ss) | 336 | 41 | US. Steel ie. | Or | Bitel 77/9 | 51/6 | $2!2a| 46 b| Alfred Herbert ...... £1 | 76/6 | 77/3 | 3:59 INE, 
Anaconda ...... 59!, | 607g | Heinz......... | 59! | 60!g | West. Electric. . 4034 43!3 78/- 67/3 ace | 7'2@ | Allied Ironfounders...£1 | 37 mH. \7W- 5-19 2 : 
Beth. Steel...... | 465, | 47!2*| Int. Bus. Mach.. as ‘ea | Woolworth....  68!4 68!) 110/- 86/— 0 a | oe | peer osc cence a 1106/3 09/6 | 2-74 2 : 
SAP Una eaien 36/10'. 24/9 4a| 73b|BSA.............. ¥0/-| 35/3 | 35/7! | 3:28 ih Ma 
-43= 14/9 | 12/3 8'2b 42a | George Cohen...... S/-| 14/6 | 14/9 4:4 227 
apres Standard = Poor's Indices (1941-43 =10) lke ube. abaee | |th 28 | oat cL ipeiiemereciccss £1 170/-  |171/3 2-92** 
at P ORE 102/3 | 78/6 10 b\ 5 a| Guest Keen.......... £1 10/9 j101/9 | 2-95 3 ite 
1961 | Yield | ~ 25 Yield | 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield | 31/- | 22/- 10 b | 4 a | Head Wrightson.....5/— | 29/- | 29/6 | 237 3 ' 
Indasral % Rails % Utilities | % | Bonds % - | okt 2 ‘ | 5 a | Moca! Box. sagt’ f sos a0 2-55 2B 
Seas Sek ans es a | Ransome arles...5/— | | 3: a. 
re Ee ae A ake OE deat ee ee ae > OE p | | 06 Goalie is Kees £1/}50/6 | 47/—- | 4:68 4 A 
Aprils | ota | 2-09 | 32-45 | 4-95 | 59-30 | 3-25 | oo-71 | 3-02 [50/6 | 94/6 | 8 b) 3 a| Renold Chains. poe ee ae | o Mie 
a ae 70-17 2-85 | 32-33 5-00 59°46 | 3:24 90-92 | 3-80 44/\'> | 29/7' 10 a) 17!2b | Simon Engineering . Aes 42/9 43/4 2 M 
ate 69-69 | 2-87 32:10 | 5-03 58-64 | 3:28 aoc oy = a . £ | z .| Investments. .... él | Sehge Siege a4 my 
. | : | . . , . . - SOONG 0.2. ei cases ods } , 
may “3 | Joos | 2-88 | 3283 | 492 59-09 | 3 91-68 | 3-73 a, ee | «Nb| 300 | Ward (Thos. W.).....41 | 81/- | 80/6 | 3-73 3 F—* 
sadtthnitios i | a skp ~ 1 Tb aoy- 2776 «| «Sa! 22'3b | Woodall-Duckham...5/- | 35/- | 39/9 3-46 (3 
425 Industrials —High, 70> 63 (Apr. 17). “Low, 60: -87 (jan. 3). | i i | i i 
= . 8 years. e net redemption yields allow t 7s. 9d. in 3 capitalisation. — 7: Fee Wy, Yie 
(a) Interim dividend. * Ob) Final dividend. rey "Year's “dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (z) Equiva ent to Da 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ra ie apm Dividends ee Apr. 26, May 3, May 3, ae eels itietta Dividends be ade Apr. 26,| May 3, | May 3, Cover 
High | Low | @ee | 1961") 196" | 1961 | High | Low (@) (6) (ce) | W960 | 1961" | 196i 
: —— ao — = =— oe = == = = 
% | % | Foo & ToBacco | +1 | % | % | MISCELLANEOUS 
34/- 24/3 10 c¢ 10 c) Allied Suppliers....10/- 26/3 24/3* 4-12 54/7'2 | 43/- | 40 b| 20 a | Assoc. British Picture.5/— 51/4', | 54/7!, 5-49 13, 
65/- 39/- 21 ¢ 10 a Assoc. British Foods. i. 60/- | 65/- 1-62 a '33/- | 26/9 | 30 b} 20 a Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 32/3 33/- 7-58 2 
71/6 57/3 | 9ab 4 a | Bovril ..6...%. pete: 1 | 70/3. 71/6. | 3-36** = 50/3 41/412 a c s a | Beecham Group..... 5/-  50/- 50/3 2-69 2 
5/6 13/= | $47i2b- t2hy2@ Brooke Bond ‘8° . A 14/—* | 13/6" | 4-02 334) 54/3 | 42/- | 6 ab | 3!3@ | British Match ........ £1 53/- | 53/3 | 3-76 | 2! 
18/1',  15/4"g 10 b 2'2a International Tea....5/- 17/9 18/I', | 3-45 134 | 36/9 26/3 | 10 b_ British Oxygen...... S/- 36/3 36/— a 2:22 2's 
100/3 83/6 105, b So: @ } Rega Ws kt ook ks £1 | 96/9 99/4! 3-19 2 13/- 10/4!, 3 3 7 b British Ropes ....... 2/6 I2/t'y* 12/41, 4-04 2'4 
34/9 26/10!> 5 a 9 b Ranks weed .10/- | 33/6 | 34/9 | 4-03 2 67/6 56/- | 17 2b | | Toa) Dela Rue. we teeees 10/- 65/6 | 66/6 | 3-76 2'4 
55/3 43/- 2'24 | 7'2b | Spillers ... ..-£1 | 53/6 54/-* | 3-70 2'4 | 50/- 31/9 | 6 a| 14 b| Gestetner ‘A’....... Sg 42/6* 41/6* 2-41 a 
55/- 47/9 3 a 9 b Tate a a £1 | 53/- 54/9 | 4-38 2 j 73/9 60/- 14-4¢ 6a INE oe us dle « s 10/—- 65/6 64/6 2-33 334 
20/10'2 | 18/6 9 b S a} Unigate ............ 5/- 20/- | 20/7! | 3°39 134 } 57/6 48/9 | I2 b 3a Harrisons & Cr. Defd. £1 | 57/6 57/6 5:22 | 234 
70/9 62/- | f2123¢ t55<a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 69/3* | 70/-* | 5-05 234 | 55/6 48/3 5 a * b | Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- 33/3, 53/3 4:23 2'4 
48/- 40/- | § a}! 15 b Gallaher a tciati 10/- 47/6 | 47/9 4-19 2 a 23/3 5 a I2!2b | UE S46 ae dteceds cas S/- | 26/4'2 25/9 3-40 2. 
71/6 | 65/3 Boa) 14 b | Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 69/3 70/- 6-43 134 oe ial % : ee .c. ons a Shawescal a 1903/9 ee | =? a 
| 8 2¢ jationa’ nning . 2 2 : 4 
{ | INSURANCE 37/3 | 30/10'2) 10 b| 6B a | Powell Duffryn..... .10/- 36/- 35/9 | 4:48 2'2 
147g 1 NSig | $50 e| 55 b | Britannic ...........5/— | 13'5ig | 14% | 2-88 |. 1 29/6 | 24/712 | 1S | $a | Radio Rentals....... 5/— | 29/1'> | 28/10!2| 3-46 3, 
85/9 61/3 20 25 _b | Commercial Union . .5/- | 83/9 85/9 | 2-62 35/6 (| 2I/- 13-6c 7'2a@ | Rank Organisation...5/- | 30/7!2* | 35/6 3:17 234 
305, 17% lane I7¢ t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 27 30%, | 0:93 40/3 32/10'2) 7lnq| 16'2b | Schweppes ......... 5/- 38/7) | | 37/1". | 3-23 | 134 
68/- 103/9 | 20 40 b} General Accident. .. .5/- |158/9* 160/ * | 1-87 43/6 33/- 20 cc} B ¢ SONU. ccadion sede 5/= | 42/11", | 42/84 2:93 2'4 
(53/9 3118/- | 35 : | 40 b | Guardian....... 5/- \149/-* |149/6* | 2-St 27/- 22/- 8'2a | I!2b | Thomas Tilling...... 4/- 26/3** 26/6* 3-02 2 
375g 23'4 | 80 a! 110 b | Legal & General.....5/- | 33s 3755 1-26 78/- | 55/- | 2a 9'9b | Turner & Newall..... £1 | 76/9 76/6 | 3-14 24 
43/6 '00/- | 8!na)/ I1'2b | Northern & Empl. ...£1 135/-* \134/-* 2:99 166/6 146/- | 9-042a 15-5b Unilever ......5..... él 163/9 160/- | 3:07 3'4 
240/- —_ | 420-@ | $70. 6-| Peart .......... 5/- 230/-* 240/- 3-06 H1'532 | BI3i6 8 a 13 b | Unilever N.V. .....12 fl. | 113g 11'S35 2°19 3'4 
4 275g (tests $208'3 c | Prudential ‘A’. -4/- | 2434 275 2-46 21/3, | 16/- | S a! 10 b| United Glass........ 5/- 20/3 20/9 3°61 244 
182/- 140/ 9 50 a| 50 b| Royal.......... -5/- 174/-  176/6 2-83 42/\'2 | 38/6 | t4!ga  t105¢b | United Molasses....10/~ | 41/9 41/9 5-87 Hy 
~ 129/3 1085/7", | Tloa\ Utt'gb | Royal Exchange ...... £1 126/- — 2:99 | 
| | | MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | ace a SHIPPING | 
1g/10', | 15/3 12'2b | 7!,@_ British Motor ....... 5/-  I7/10', W7/- 5-88 2, | 46/3 41/9 13'2b |  6!2@ | Brit. & Com’ wealth. toy. 42/7', | 45/9 4:37 Na 
3 66/3 20 | 20 Jaguar Cars ‘A’ 5/- 86/- 1-19 734 | 20/- 17/3 } 8 c 8 c | EE ha tad ota cd 18/1 y 17/10! 8-95 I'4 
' ‘eve 41/10!2 | “Tab 2134 lietleees..;....<.:20 46/9 BO, 4:56 | 2 $24/9 | 21/- . ¢| 7 ¢ | France Fenwick ...... ei 21/3 22/— $-36 is 
10/- 8/- 12 ¢| 12 ¢ | Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 9/I'2 | 8/9 5:49 3\4 lisve By 0 ¢ " 4 i so seas. .§ : ty 126 7-00" : 
0 Feel te See es ee | s ae | e/e 39/6" | 3 0] 8 bipRObd a ain las | 46 | i 
79/7! a Merah ss coos 2 - 2 er anicag 
ws 99/101, 79/-' | 15’c 20 ¢ | Leyland Motors 99/412 4-03 a” we | eae gze Reardon Smith... . .10/- 1a" 13/7 : S ; 
17/3 14/- | 3a 9 b | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 17/3 17/- 7-35 134 a [12 | ¢ ©} Ropes Pic c.c. es... él / /1O', 4 
34 31/6 28/1'2 10 ¢ 10 a/| Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 31/I'2 | 30/6 7-08** | 
41/3 34/- | t5!2b| +4 a | Dowty Group...... 10/- 39/6 | 39/6 | 3-93 3 70/10! ‘ 10 | ; EL 81/3 ; 2-4 e 
2B/10'. 21/6 3!3a  ~=12!2b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 27/3* | 28/6 , $-55 | 2 et/3, a/Tit| St a bab NR dissin cs: ra} 42, | .@i/- a 
4 B 72/- | 62/7'2 | INgb 2'3a Joseph Lucas......... £1 .69/3 69/10', | 3-94 3 43/7 z ve 2 3120 = Dorman Long........ £1 38/4'2 -38/- 5°26 2 
4 F 33/3 | 25/24 9 a 21 b | Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 30/9 | 28/9 5°22 Ig | 49/10! a6 2 =; .% 25 | Lancashire Steel...... él Sie 46/7'2 a : 2 
46/3 36/- 0 ¢!| IS ¢ Triplex Holdings ...10/- 45/- 46/3 3:24 3 Te | 39/715 . 2 Jab oe e.:. wit + “4/9 2 a 5.48 2, 
! MINES 57/4'. | 48/8'4 | 3 a) 12 Db) Stewarts & Lloyds ....€1 57/44 57/418 5-23 3!2 
13, 168/9 21/3 20 a, 70 b_ Anglo-American....10/- 122/6 121/33 | 7-42 I'y | 68/7', | 54/4'2 6 a 9 Db | john Summers ....... £1 | 64/4'2 | 62/- 40 234 
34 67/3 46/6 | 6!4a)| 1834b | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 | 50/- | 52/9 9-48 2 69/6 =6/- 6a 12 b | United Steel......... £1 | 66/10'2 | 67/- 4-66" 3 
''s 08/9 | 82/6 | 15 a) 20 b | General Mining...... £1 | 82/6* 83/9" 8-36 134 | 63/6 | SI/I'2 | 6lga 834b | Whitehead .......... £i | 62/9 63/3 4:74 3'4 
334 8 68/6 4 3=§ 42/6 40 a| 120 b | Union Corporation..2/6 44/6* | 43/6 9-20 213 | | 
25/3 17/3 40 a| 40 b | Daggafontein ....... 5/- | 17/9 | a | =< I'y ; TEXTILES | 
125/- 84/412 | 100 b| 70 a/| Free State Geduld...5/- 92/6 /9 | 9-58 ; Hom 34/- 5 a) 7'2b | English Sewing Cotton £1 | 38/I'2* | 34/-* 7:35 2 
a2 4/3 | 41/6 | 35 b| 35 | erect mee 0/3 ‘a | Hed Hs s/o, | 36 (Ta 7i2b| 15, @ | Fine Spinners........ él = 26/7'n | 9-39 | Me 
64/6 45/7! b| SO a/| President Brand..... - | - ‘ 2 4i 2a | 2 Lancashire Cott él | 60/6 ’ iy 
134 Bis7/6 12/6 > 1110 6! 90 ¢ | Western Holdings .. .5/— 115/7'2_112/6 8-89 ily wie? 39/7! b| 00! Connie) | 4/- 44 /l0', 3-98 | 2 
2 28/6 | 18/1! | 8!3,4 | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 18/9 18/6 } eee i 8! 13/1! 10/1 '2 6a. 4b } Ifingworth Morris. . .4/- | 10/10! 13/1! 6-10 a 
VBR SAE | ig) ae Reed cae ae (Be ue EBAY ei’ | 8) B Nemitane emma rae Ri? | Sat 
a ~ - : | 2 29 | jcombers........ a 
W/7ly | 8/3 | 64a | 12!2b | Rhod. Selection Tse. .5/— | 10/3 | 10/6 | 8-93h | 2% , 20/71, | 16/112 | 3°c| 6 ¢| Bradford Dyers... £1 | 16/10! | I7/7l, | 6-Bl Ig 
244 7 6/11. S/I'a | 41a | 10!5;gb | Roan Antelope...... S/—| 5/9 | 5/9 | 13-59 134167214 | 13/6 13346 | 7'2@ | Calico Printers...... 5/- | 15/I'y | 14/6 | 6-90** 31, 
ty | 2/2 | 23/9) | 1S a) 22t2b | Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 25/= | 24/6 | 15-31 Na) Ss/tol, | 43/6 w+ | ia | | Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 53/10'y | 53/11, | 4-71%* 2 
'n 9 81/6 =| 64/- 6'4a| 13%4b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 76/6 | 22/- S19 2 13/7', | 10/9 3 a)| 10 6 | jute industries...... 10/- | 13/3 12/10!, | 10-10 3 
2 9159/41. 123/9 | 100 a| 150 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 125/7!2 |123/9 | 10-10 34/3 | 28/I'2 | Tze) 10 ¢| Tootl............-. £1 | 32/10'2 | 33/11, | 604 | 1 
\'n BSi42!. $104 == | $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $135'2 $142'2 | 1-88 
24 16/6 12/10'2| 20 bj 35 a| London Tin......... 4/- | = /3, | #5 25 8-96** TRUSTS, LAND & 
? $5 we = c| wae Se Tisee Weaken aes e- | 4 a RA 2°| 6-38, 2 
4 2¢ | @ | PFOMOR 22... ee eeeee a | , 65/- | 52/6 12'2a | 25 b | Alliance Trust....... S/- | 63/- 65/- 2-88 1 
"a $6101, | nal 30°b| 12!2a| B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... S/-|55/- |ssve | 3-83 | 13! 
OL | 19/3 *. 12/7, | 10 10 '¢ | Cable & Wireless....5/—| 18/I', | 18/9% | 2.66 | {3! 
61/6 =| 47/- 3!30 | 48!3b | British Petroleum ....£1 55/3* 55/3, 6-90 24 eae | Sele? 20 : 23!3a | City Centre Props. ..5/- 62/- ‘ 61/- * | 3 -og** 3, 
1 PSS 38/3 | tana! téreb | Burmah Oil ......... El | 4a/-* | G2/S* | 720 M4 9576 © 65/3. (| 10 c| 3120 | City Lond, Real Prop..£1 91/3 | 95/6 | 2.09 | 
sf S/~ | 43/3 oe mee | pemeneriaenee + 1O/- | SO/> | SIZ- 3-83 | 242 | 1g 75\g | 14:08a | 18-08b | Hudson’s Bay ......... £1 | 9% | 9%, | 3-24 | 12, 
Ly wy.t® se 6 | sue 118, . | e+ 708. 1 fin eye | 323 | Pim | 23/3 4b 2 a| Land Securities.....10/- 33/3 | 33/9° | 1-se** | 
4 * a! ell Transport ...... = | : ' 13a | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 1 . 
Va Bs P= aaa. io/- | 34/6 | 36/9 | wa 36/1" | 26/9 | 105%c | 2!2@ | Lond. Cnty. Free /- | 4/6 36/1", | 3-00 | 
134 | _PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | | TEA & RUBBER | 
Vo B 13/41, 9/10!5 8 b| 5 a_| Daily Mirror........ S/-  13/- | 13/- 5:77** 24 | 44/3 | 42/3 #20 b. {2!2a | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 42/9 42/9 17-19 2 
2 90/9 73/6 4a 8 b W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’ £1 | 90/- | 81/- 2-% 2'2 | 33/6 28/9 t9 b 3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ i 32/3 32/6 12-06 2 
4 9 82/6 | 52/9 | 5a | 83,b | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 61/- | 61/9 4:45 Ila | M/- 9/6 | 7 c¢| Nil a | NuwaraEliya........ 10/- | 10/- ae I, 
24 56/6 = 44/- iT b | 5 a/| Albert E. Reed....... £1 53/6 | 51/9 6:18 | 134] 6/10'2) 6/- I2'2a | 29'6b Highlands & Lowiands 2/~ 6/6 6/S'4 | 12:94 I, 
“86 (37/6 | 7 bl 4 @| Spicers.............. £1 50/6 | 49/6 | 4:44 2 | 7/412 | _6/0% | 10°a| 35 b | London Asiatic..... 2/~ | 6/6%4 | 6/6% | 13-71 1% 
/- 50/6 | 9 b 4 a Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 58/9 58/3 | 4-46 ily 93/- 77/6 | I2iga) 37'2b United Sua Betong ...£1  93/- 89/6 | II-I7 Tt 
35 —_—_—_————ee easwsXvrvwv—m—*mwowow__)l ———oT_ FF 
ha. ne IES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
"3 ee uv. The | Economist Indicator (1953= 100) eae ead — <—~ 3I, 1957 = 100) a 
% 1961 | Indicator Yield % | 1961 Price Index Average Yield per cent 
aM 1 aan ee ae ee GROUP | h 28, A il 25, April 26, | March 28, | A 
“f twr.29 | ans | 439 mae | eee | Mit | MAsea® | "Ser | Ager 
2's April 5 410-7 4-32 High Low - a ~ ' 
Ly ” a ot [2 FINANCIAL :— 
> . . ; 9-4 Banks 199-8 248-9 286-3 3- 3: 3-13 
24 » 26 422-6 4°26 =? | = Investment trusts 201-7 249-4 | 264-1 3- 3: 798 
ie May 3 | 426-4 4-25 | (ey 3) ee) INDUSTRIALS :— 
2 = | on engineering 3 | os 2 ; > res 
- ngineering . . . . . . 
34) — ee Say Pinasichal Times indices -- } Stent 9 974.2 276.3 4. 5. 5.03 
2m tse Ord. | Ord. Fixed | Codzcls | Bargains 9 267-4 279-0 4: 3: 3-69 
e | Indext | Yield Int. ¢ Yield Marked Chain stores ’ 5 238-8 es 3: 2: 2°54 
ne April 7 MIE 4 a5 a7 5-88 19.763 Cotton and rayon textiles.... “6 198-6 aos. 3° 6: 6°67 
Wool textiles 5 206 -6 | 5 5 5-74 
2 » 2B 362-8 4:24 85:88 _ 5-88 20,482 Chemicals 6 243-4 % 3: 3-50 
2 May | 362-8 4-24 85-88 5-89 25,776 0 146-4 5- 5- 5-82 
14 » 2 362-0 | 4:25 85-84 5:90 | 21,595 Shipping 2 113-1 4: 4 5:03 
3 ue 3 362°9 4:24 85-99 5: 5) 19,550 All classes combined | 211-6 4: 4: 4-50 
3 High, 362-9 (May 3). Low, 305-9 (Jan Total—Capital Goods 3 . 195-3 4: 4: 4-49 
t July 1, 1935=100. + (928= 100. Total—Consumption Goods... . : : 265°5 4: 4-23 4-18 
— 
“x all. 





** Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bovril, —_ Calico Printers, 20%. Chartered Bank, 15%. 
erling. Daily Mirror, 15%. Davy-Ashmore, 25%. Distillers, 15%. laxo, 


City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12!2%. 
Overseas Freighters, 17'2%. London Tin, 70%. Midland Bank, 


18%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-8%. Land Securities, 5'/3%. Lloyds Bank, 105%. London & 
18%; Calculated on the ex-all price. Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Tronoh, 70%. United Steel, 15-6%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended Apri! 29, 1961, there was an ‘“‘above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £34,566,000 
compared with a deficit of £24,289,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £52,998,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt “below-line” of £28,792,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £64,642,000 compared 
with £135,454,000 in 1960-61. 













, | Apert t, 


| April |! 
| 1960, 1961, 
£000 | Estimate} to to 
| 1961-62 | April 30, | April 29,} 30, 
1961 1960 


1900 | 



























Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax....|2,728,500] 97,239 | 100,651 | 27,936) 32,241 
es 210,000} 11,500 13,800 | 2,000; 2,000 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 19,000} 23,300] 4,800; 5,100 
Stamps........ 94,000 8,800 8,800 | 2,400; 2,800 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... | 325,500] 13,700 15, 3,600} 3,100 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . ee 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000} 150,239 162,151 40,736 | 45,241 
Customs....... 1,550,000} 118,619 | 130,200 | 30,933| 32,844 
Evie. <a. d0+20 960, 40,245 | 13,695| 23,065 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000} 153,704 | 170,445 | 44,628; 55,909 
Motor Duties ..| 155,000 8,142 3,607 | 1,588 
PO (Net Recpts) un om a ode 
unas Lic’s.. 40,000 a 2,500 | 2,200)... 
undry Loans ee 
eet 205,000 7,498 } 76,724 606 } sese7 
PONE 0x00 6,508,000] 321,838 | 415,427 | 89,758) 169,737 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 57,715 59,209 5,133 
Payments to N.! 
Ireland Exch. | 92,000 5,857 6,58! 3,553 
PO Fund — Ini- | 
tial settlement | 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 974 1,012 565 572 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 380,708 | 393,883 |133,908/| 128,553 
Total ...... 5,961,902] 445,254 | 460,685 142,467 137,811 
Sinking Funds..| 40,000] 1,360 | 1,370 |. 208} 360 
“ Above-line” Surplus - | _ -_ + 
| eee 124,776 | 46,628 | 52,998; 31,566 
** Below-line ” Net Expen- r. Cr. 
Weare osics cdc oxesaae 10,678 18,014 | 24,33! —" 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 135,454 64,642 | 28,667| 60,358 
Net receipts from : iS a er 
Tax Reserve Certificates 4,559| 5,827 
Savings Certificates. .... A 300 
Defence Bonds ........ 1,247; 1,050 
Premium Savings Bonds. 2,060; 2,100 
ee oS Sak 10,866! 9,277 





| 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advance 


Total 
| Floating 
| Tender England Debt 





440-0 1,913-1 256-1 5,609 +2 
196} 

Jan. 21 | 3,360-0 | 2,018-5 284-5 os 5,662-9 
» 28) 3,330-0 | 2,000-6 178-7 ove 5,509 -3 

Feb. 4) 3,250-0 1,678-4 203-8 ove 5,132-2 
» IE] 3,180-0 1,640-0 187-6 ose 5,007-7 
» 18] 3,120-0 1,675-2 238-1 ove 5,033-3 
» 25) 3,070-0 1,728-1 175-1 es 4,973 -2 

Mar. 4} 3,060-0 1,696-1 199-5 4,955-6 
» IL] 3,060-0 1,60-35 312-3 4,975-8 
» 18] 3,080-0 1,595 -9 307-9 ove 4,983 -7 
» 25) 3,100-0 1,606-0 | 300-5 4:3 5,010-7 

essen yates 
» 3 4,648-1 307-3 4,955-4 
—_—_— 

Apr. 8| 3,110-0 1,599-2 2994 oss 5,00 -86 
» 15] 3,130-0 1,928-5 269-5 6-0 5,333 -9 
» 22} 3,140-0 1,911-3 336-3 ees 5,387-6 
» 29 | 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 . 5,351 -0 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE discount houses made a sharp 

increase in their common bid of 6d. 
(2s. on an annual basis) to £98 18s. at last 
Friday’s Treasury bill tender and the market 
received 67 per cent of its application, the 
highest quota this year, against 38 per cent 
a week earlier. Total applications for the 
£220 million bills on offer fell by £31 
million to £380 million. Outside bidders 
were unprepared and the average rate of 
discount fell by only ts. 7.30d. to 
£4 8s. 1.71d. per cent. The discount market 
was probably motivated more by the recent 
dwindling in its bill portfolios than to any 
firm views about a possible Bank rate cut 
in the near future. The market was indeed 
forced to borrow small amounts from the 
Bank of England on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week when the moderate 
amounts of assistance given by the authori- 
ties by special purchases proved inadequate 
to balance the market’s books. 

In New York the three month bill rate 
rose to just 2.3 per cent at last week’s 
auction, from the year’s low point of 2.186 
per cent in the previous week. The 
differential below the London bill rate is 
now 2.1 per cent—exactly equal to the cost 
of forward exchange cover. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 












Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
512%, 8/12/60)... 5 Bank bills : 
Os obi. ci 41739-4193) 
Deposit rates 3 months ..... 41737-41939 
(maximum) : months ..... 41732-41939 
a SET 3 months ..... 41739-42139 
Discount houses... 3-3', | Fine trade bills : 
months ..... 


Money : 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate : April 24....... +186 
(from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 Oey -Binccccs 2-300 


Effective Limits 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation....... 
Notes in banking dept..... | 


Govt. debt and securities*. 


Other securities 


eee wweee 


Gold coin and bullion..... 
Coin other than gold coin . 
Banking Department : 


Deposits 


Government 


ee eee eee ee eee) 


eee eee ee ee ee eee) 


Banking department reserve . 


er POT sons cccattes cae 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 


Fiducia 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 








zw SRISw 


} 4-5 


Amount (£ million) 


. Average 
Offered Applied | ‘Rate of 
Allotment 

91 s 4 | 
240- 429-5 93 0-48 
220-O+ 428-5 83 3-70 
210-0 384-5 83 4-46 

230-0 387-1 86 0-56 
230-0 339-2 87 7-63 
240-0 418-3 87 11-85 
240-0 356-7 88 10-4) 
250-0 395-1 89 9-54 
260 -O¢ 395-4 89 8-57 
250-0 398-3 89 8-46 

260-0 418-1 89 8-41. 
260- 473-7 88 8-68 
230 9} 414-1 89- 769 
260- 411-3 89 9-01 
220-0 379-8 88 1-7! 


| 
May 4, | April 26,) May 3, 
| 1960 1961 | 196! 

| 

| | 

12,183-5 |2,265-4 | 2,275-2 
66-9 «59-9 50-2 
aes '2,323-2 2323-3 
07 | #O8 0-7 
| O04 | 0-4 0-4 
F 221 (eg 1-0 
| 10-3 | 13-0 1-4 
Leche ot Oe 150-1 
| 245-0 | 239-8 | 236-8 
64-2 | 68:7 | 83-8 
319-5 | 471-6", 482-2 

| 
220-4 374-2 | 3633 
30-8 | 36-0 | 67% 
18-5 | 18-5 18-2 
269-7 | 428-7 | 4491 
qt o 09 
we 2-8 | 10:5 


Three Months’ Bills 
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* On April 28th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. Od. secur 


67 per cent, higher tenders being 
r £240 million of 91 day bills. $ Allotment cu 
+t Allotment cut by £20 million. 


this week was 
by £10 million. 


cut by £30 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 

















lotted in full. 





The offer fo 
§ Allotmen 


May 3 April 27 April 28 | April 29 | May I May 2 | May 4 

United States $ 2:78-2-82* | 2-7911),-13 2:795g—34 2:79 6-!ig | 2-7 eH! ig 2:79! 2-799 i6-!Nig 
Canadian $... fs 2-F6le-3g | 2-765:6-736 | 2-76 re-%e | 2-76 re-7 a 7esen | De 7sie7 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-707%@-7ile 13-7155 55 13-71 tty 13-70%-71 | 13-695—-%_ | 13-70'g% 
Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547— | 12-107g-I 1, 12-09%—-10 g | 12-097,-10', 12-097,-10!, 12-097,-10!, 
Belgian Fr.... | 137-96- 140-20- 140-22!,- 140-20- 140-20- 140-22!5- 
Dutch Gid 9-99-1029 | 10-04%—-05l | 10-04tg-y | 10-045, | 10-0435, | 10-O4te267 | 

wee wee -99-10- ‘ 041 4- ’ . : 
W. Ger Detic. | 11-O411-36 | TheiGlnds® | 1tc09%¢c1Glg | 1OMeticl, | iteration, | trevor 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00', | 80-10-20 | 90-16-20" | 80-10-20" | 80-10-20 | 90-10-20 
Italian Lire ... 725-1775 173534-36',4 1735-352 1735-35! 173434-35!4 1734!5-35 
Swedish Kr... | 14+27!,-14-70 14- 4334-44 14-43-43 ea 'g 14- 4234-43 14-42! 4-3, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19+3434-35 19-3434-35 19-3434-35 19-343,-35 19-3434-35 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -005,-007, 20 -005,~7, 20 -005,~7, 20 -003,-01 20-003,-0} | 20-007s-0I's 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Oiend Genate G ... .0. cdcctdciues 916-7 16C. pm 916-716¢. pm %16-716¢. pm 15—3gc. pm 14—3gc. pm 1,-3g¢. pm 
CE We 6 Sbkcscincaesbakaee rie. ‘4c. pm I4c. pm \g-lgc. pm 'g='gc. pm Ig—!gc. pm 
Pats res nibadccbendesneld 2!9-Hloc. pm | 2!'9-I!2c. pm —Ic. pm 2-Ic. pm 2-Ic. pm 2-Ic. pm 
Dc abeeiesstak akan sao oe 4'4-334c. pm | 4!4-334c. pm | 4!4-334c. pm “oe pm 4-3!2c. pm 4-3! 2c. pm 
EN Uidn chins ocedegeteteces 10-5c. pm 10-5e. pm . pm 12-7c. pm 12-7e.pm | 15-!0c. pm 
re arr: 4-3!2c. pm 334-3! gc. pm | 334-3'gc. pm | 334-3!4c. pm 3!4-3c. pm =| _3!2-3c. pm 
W. German DeMk.. ....ccccesce. 4) 4-334pf. pm | 4'4-334pf. pm ) 4!4-334pf. pm | 414-334pf. pm | 4-3!apf. pm | 334-3! apf. p 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Uniced Seates $.....cccccsscvees 17;¢-Byge. pm | 13g-1' gc. pm | 13g-Tlgc. pm = [1546-13 ,¢¢. pm | 15;6-13) 6c. | 13) 6—-13y6¢. pi 
es OS Re er iNie-l5hec. pm 7c. pm ~7gc. pm o Sige. tn i — 13,g-! gC 
DUET. cdccunnsccec cette cir 11'4-1034c. pm | 11 '4-1034c. pm | 1 1!4-1034c. pm [1 13g-107gc. pm | 11-10lac. pm | 1 i-10!2c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 10!2-10 pf. pm |1034- 10! 4gpf. pm| 1034-10! 4 pfpm.|1034-10!4 pf.pm| 10!2-10pf. pm | 10! 4-924pf. p 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/9'4 | 250/10!> | | 250/10! 250/103, |  250/10% 

” ($ ” ee ae 35-08!, 35-08!, O07! 35 07! 35-07', 







= 





(5) | 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
















































































































° BRITISH 
The U n ited States Prices and Wages......... Mar. 18th External Trade ......cc00. Apr. 8th 
Manpower and Output.... Apr. 22nd Industrial Profits .......... Apr. 29th 
Monthly averages - calendar months except where 
annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
a Western Europe.......... Apr. 15th ME NN ook ek ctv This week 
3 
1 
: PRICES AND WAGES 
3 
7 
; Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices a Seapae clattatonioe 
All com- Farm 2 : | Housi \ | E Terms ane At naan At 1960 
4 modides | products All items Food Clothing | ousing mport | xport | of trade ochte=.|... pean 
; - ocean c 1957-59 —————___——_— 
; 1947-49 = 100 1948 = 100 =100 3 
2 —— —_— —_4______ — _ Siesta 
o chmethelaccedapedacacda 104-4 107-3 102-8 104-1 | 103-5 | 101-7 100 | 100 | 100 36-6 54-14 | 65:54 
a coembahe che actdaduawene 119-5 89-1 124-6 118-3 | 107-9 129-2 117 110 106 116-7 89:47 | 90-83 
2 FI9GD .. cece ene ccncnececcecs 119-6 88-8 126-5 119-7 | 109-4 | 131-5 118 iit 106 113-9 90-91 90-91 
+I | 
).9 | 1960, December ............. 119-5 88-7 127-5 | 121-4 110-6 132-3 117 il 105 115-2 89-55 89-76 
/ Hy, MEN Sn cect Sicecdedes 119-8 89-7 127-4 | 121-3 109-4 | 132-3 | “a laa 120-9 90-25 89-62 
5 i i -<. caene soeeses 119-9 90-3 127-5 | 121-4 109-6 132-4 | 125-4 89-86 | 89-15 
spate VEU ccnp cues been cas 119-8 | 90-1 127-5 121-2 | 109-8 | 132-5 129-8 90:71 | wi 
000. | | 
nm On: 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gren Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 
Bits wegeee _ Total Durable goods Non-durable goods peo Unem- 
Seasonally | industrial natin — :' pathol eR Total ployed as 
otted oe a pro- | Chemicals | seasonally ielents employ- | per cent 
a adjusted | duction Total Metals | Vehicles, | Total | Textiles, and adjusted | force ment | of labour 
ate annual | etc. clothing petroleum} annual force; 
9 Rte nit Saco 233 | 2 products — 2) seasonally 
8 $ billion 1957=100 ; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
MW Ble : .cdbsevidicusuteetes 61,442 59,378 3-4 
Bt occ ctmeards seers Ke 69,394 65,581 5°5 
a BO eR 70,612 | 66,671 5:6 
ea nae | fom | $3 
» December , , 
. IDs a'y.s4.40 atckeomeante Saar | oe ame 6: : 
a FORCED sac ccicask sade ; y 6: 
BOD nw March... ..cccccseceees 71,011 65,516 | 6-9 
40 
42 TRADE 
67 Peresaal Wholesale | Retail Imports for US consumption —— Volume of trade 
con- a . Se = Rceellnks = 
fer fo sumption ry | Cita: 1. Get, Finished 
mae Annual Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks? Total ciieestie lenaaadteen.| “vel goods Imports | Exports 
lotmen a ee 5 sat llc astale sateacibiashal wi jinintiae 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
| 
SE <:centesaxehindadhe vietaa 7-5 7-9 | 15-8 591 100 100 
0c cake Retvcwenaeens 12-3 12-6 | 24:3 878 182 127 
lia .c0eerendekendes stun 12-3 13-2 | 25-4 953 | 175 147 
y4 TE OME vic cesccccabes 12-2 13-2 | 25-4 959 167 15] 
» November............. 12-2 13-3 25-4 967 170 | 156 
CEE sccccccteeeue 12-3 13-2 25-4 948 167 155 
tong BIMGI, January ..........ee eee 12-2 13-1 25-1 903 ~ whe 
Le eee 12-2 13-1 | 24:8 922 
os 
25 
35 PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
45¢~7g 
rey Personal income Consumer credit? Banking statistics? Budget expenditure* Bond yields 
5-35! So Soe eae aE Tor , : 
21, Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporat 
43,-35 Total ee Fiat Total | Instalment} !"vest- Loans Total or Treasury Govt. | ies . 
7's income | mene deficit bills bondss bonds 
— § billion : seasonally ~ $billion; ~ $billion; bith 
a = adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
« 
a ie « susie Altice abe ciate 210-4 | 137-9 17-8 14-45 9-00 71-8 42: 33-1 + 8-4 1-040 2:44 | 2-82 
Ot. EEE. . Skea cbs oe Sue ered 383-3 268:3 . 11-8 52-12 39°85 79:4 110-8 80-3 | — 12-4 3-405 | 4:08 | 4:38 
5 MM -.seteatdessnintitevad 404-2 283-5 12-0 56-05 43-28 81-9 117-6 76:5 | + 1-2 2:928 | 4:02 4-4] 
4pt. 
1960, November .........-.+. 409-0 284-7 12-9 54-63 42-70 80-5 115-0 68 | — 0-5 2-384 3-93 4-31 
13,¢¢. pha» December ............. 406-9 282-4 12-9 56-05 43-28 81-9 117-6 68 | + 08 2-272 3-88 4:35 
iiige, PMBISGL, January ...... cc. cee e eee 406-6 282-4 12-9 55-02 42-78 82-8 114-2 65 |— 1-6 2-302 3-89 4-32 
lc. PM» February ........0e0e0. 406-2 281-9 13-0 54-10 42-26 82-6 116-7 6-2 | + 0:3 2-408 3-81 4:27 
93401. Py March.....cccececeeees 409-6 283-0 13-1 ee | aes 81-4 116-6 70 | + 1-5 2-420 3-78 4:22 
: tn 
in (') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End of period. (3) All commercial banks. 


(3) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948 : due or callable after 15 years). 


(4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal years ended June 30th. 
(*) March, 18-1. (7) Average for first quarter. (3) Average for fourth quarter. 
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APPOINTMENTS 























financial relations 


operations, 


Experience of 


An Economist or Accountant for 
Investment Analysis 


A young accountant or economics graduate is required 
for the Investment Division of the E 

to work primarily in comparative analysis of industries 
and companies to determine investment policy and its 


implementation. 1 
Prior experience is 


good personality. 


Development Programme. 


Please apply in writing, quoting the above references, 


Head of Recruitment, 
Esso Petroleum Company Limited, 
16 Charles II Street, 

Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


io 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the posts of 
Assistant and Lecturer in the above Department. 
Salary Scales—Assistant: £800 x £50 to £950 
per annum ; Lecturer: £1,050 x £50 to £1,250; 
Bar: £1,300 x £50 to £1,400 x £75 to £1,850 
per annum, with placement according to quali- 
fications and experience. The posts are subject 
to superannuation and family allowance is pay- 
able where mo gee 

The successful candidates will be expected 
to take up duty on October 1, 1961. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned with whom applications (six 
copies), giving the names of two _ referees, 
should be lodged not later than May 24, 1961. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 
April, 1961. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA | 


Statistician required for Pneumoconiosis 
Medical and Research Bureau, Kitwe. Duties 
will consist of the recording, analysis and inter- 
pretation of the medica] statistics of the Medi- 
cal and Research Bureau and Mines Department 
under the Holierith system, the supervision of 
Hollerith Operators and the general organisation 
of the statistical department of the Bureau. The 
officer will also have to organise statistical 
investigations in relation to pneumoconiosis 
research including the correlation of dust expo- 
sure to radiological and pathological appearance 
in miners, for which accurate industrial, clinical 
and radiological data are available. Experimental 
investigations in animals are also carried out. 
Such investigations would be done in_ close 
liaison with the medical staff of the Bureau 
and the candidate would be expected to parti- 
cipate in the preparation of scientific papers 
for publication. Candidates must possess a 
university degree in either Mathematics or Eco- 
nomics, and practical experience in statistical 
work, preferably medica] statistics, is desirabfe. 

Appointment on contract for one tour of 36 
months with gratuity in the range of 
£37 10s. to £75 for each completed three months 
of service payable on satisfactory completion of 
contract. Salary scale £1,020 to £2,245 a year. 
Starting point determined by experience and 
qualifications. Income tax at local rates. 
passages are provided on appointment and on 
Satisfactory completion of contract, for officer 
and wife; assisted passages for children. Over- 
seas leave at the rate of five days for each 
completed month of resident service also 
granted or satisfactory completion of contract. 
Loca) leave of 14 days a r granted subject to 
the exigencies of the service. Government quar- 
ters available at a rental between £60 and £120 
a year according to salary. 

Application forms from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1 (quot. 
ing BCD 1173/08). 


requires in its newly formed Treasurer's Department 
An Economist for Financial Analysis 


This is an opportunity for a young economics graduate 
of first class background to specialise in finance. 

The work will be primarily concerned with analysis and 
advice on the financial aspects of capital projects, 
between customers 
companies, and management of the Company’s borrowing 
The successful candidate may engage in all 
aspects of the department’s work, and the appointment 
would offer considerable prospects. 
finance is not essential. Principal 
qualifications required are a good 
an enquiring and analytical mink: ( 


not 
qualifications are a good economics degree or accounting 
qualifications, an enquiring and analytical mind and a 
If high ability is shown there will be 
good opportunities for advancement. (Ref. 317/E.) 

There is a Contributory Pension Scheme, a Sickness 
and Accident Benefit Plan and a comprehensive Staff 





and affiliate 


eean degree and 
f. 316/E.) 


sso Pension Trust, 


essential. The main 


ELEVISION: Leading current affairs pro- 
gramme secks to strengthen its team of 


reporters/interviewers with full- and part-time 
men and women who “ know something about 
everything and everything about something.” 
Journalistic experience essential.—Details and 
photograph to Box 1501. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


POSTS AS INSPECTOR OF TAXES 
IN THE INLAND REVENUE 


Pensionable vacancies in all parts of 
the United Kingdom for men and 
women aged at least 204 and under 28 
on August 1, 1961 (with extension for 
those with regular service in the H.M. 
Forces or H.M. Overseas Civil Ser- 
vice), Candidates must have (or obtain 
in 1961) a first or second class honours 
degree, or be Chartered or Certified 
Accountants with at least two years’ 
practical experience since qualifying. 

Selection by group tests and inter- 
— to be held at intervals throughout 
Inspectors of Taxcs are in close con- 
tact with the full range of industrial 
and commercial life of the country, and 
their work affords them considerable 
responsibility and independence of deci- 
sion. Your Local Tax Inspector will 
gladly tell you anything you want to 
know about the job. 

Salary scale (Inner London) £783 — 
£1,490; starting salary may be above 
minimum. Prospects of promotion to 
nearly 1,500 posts with maxima (Inner 
London) up to £5,015. 

Write for full details and application 
form to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens 
London, W.1, quoting 309/61/29, Early 
application advised. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for research posts in 
Economics, Candidates should possess a geod 
honours degree in Economics. Knowle of 
accounting andor statistics an advantage. hose 
expecting to graduate in 1961 may apply. 
Applications, giving the names of two persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be 
sent not later than May 31, 1961, to the Regis- 
trar, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


STATISTICIAN 


The Directors of a leading and old-established 
Company omer in the large-scale manufacture and 
distribution of foodstuffs, have decided to create a new 
and important Head Office a tment in order to 
enlist modern statistical techniques as an aid to 
management. There are five well-equipped factories, 


_ 











research units, an up-to-date thao and a sales 

organisation covering whole the United 
Kingdom. The total number of. employees is 
approximately 3,000. applicant will be 





ibl tr and rating statistical 
re r introducing ie pocketed: 
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and and for generally advising the Board on their 
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Sausticg, Mathematics or a — ition | in 











sai cette one 
Serer The wont 
be interest ra man who can fusfy them. Phere 
of advancement at 8 aa Oe Soe Pa ee 


are generous pension arrangements and hel 
given with removal expenses. (Ref. sent. 


The identities of candidates will not be revealed to our 
clients without prior permission. Applicants should 
forward brief details, quoting the reference number, 
to:— 


Personnel Administration Limited Appoint- 
ments Division, 2, Aibert Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Regional Offices: GLASGOW . MANCHESTER . BRISTOL 
BIRMINGHAM . DUBLIN . LBEDS . NEWCASTLE 


































FORMICA LIMITED 


A Member of the De La Rue Group 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Formica Limited require a graduate aged 24-26 for the Market 
Research Department of their head office in Regent Street. The 
successful applicant will have had some market research or 
— experience and a genuine liking and aptitude for. fact- 
nding. 


The department is concerned with marketing research, business 
forecasting and economic intelligence, and is closely integrated 
with the marketing function. The work is intensive but not desk- 
bound, There are good opportunities for learning the techniques 
of industrial market research, and the processes involved in 
policy making at company level, 


Write (quoting ref. K 8639) to: 
The Chief Personnel Officer, 
Formica Limited, De La Rue House, 
84/86 Regent Street, LONDON, W. I. 






Hepworth & Grandage Ltd., 
St. John’s Works, Bradford 4. 


Personnel a eet immediately for O and M and O.R. Departments. 
range £1,000 — £1,500. 

O and M. MANAGER required to take over from the present head within three 
months. Staff of three analysts. Department in existence for 18 months, and its 
services are much in demand. 

A person of considerable drive and personality is required for this post, with 
preferably gt least two years’ experience in this field. Experience of the Engintcring 
Industry would be an advantage. 

O.R. TWO GRADUATES required to engage on varied projects. Enthusiasm and 
ability the main requirements. At least two years’ post graduate experience preferably 
in O.R. is desirable, Computer experience particularly on simulation studies an 
advantage for one of these posts. Degree subject Engineering, Science or Mathematics. 

The two departments work very closely together. Prospects are good, 
operation an excellent Pension Scheme. 


Write in confidence, stating the usual details to: 


Chief of Personnel & Training, 
HEPWORTH & GRANDAGE LIMITED, 
ST. JOHN’S WORKS, BRADFORD, 4. 


Salaries in the 
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Investment Manager 


e A CITY MERCHANT BANK requires an experienced executive 
to fun its investment department. 


e RESPONSIBILITY will be to the Joint Managing Director. 
The task is to supervise customers’ lists of securities, 
maintain contacts with Brokers, and develop business. 


e EXPERIENCE will probably have been gained in a firm of 
stockbrokers or the investment departments of Joint Stock 
or Merchant banks, Pension Funds or Investment Trusts. 


e AGE from 35 upwards and salary up to £5,000. 


e BRIEF details should be sent in confidence to us as the 
bank’s advisers on the understanding that nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. 


Letters should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 


I10 HALLAM STREET+ LONDON WI 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
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The University of Glasgow has undertaken a 


hich Scotland and Scotsmen have had on the 


Applic 


1,200 per annum, 
ist instance but renewable for two further 


is researches in archives and libraries abroad. 
eference will be given to a suitably qualified 


Scots-Canadian relations, 


Applications (three copies) should be lodged, 


Applications are also 
brants to enable suitably qualified graduates to 
fue vacation research work on Scottish rela- 


’ ROFESSION AL ACCOUNTANTS, HOME | 
ots for 


| UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for the above men- 
tioned position. Applicants should possess an 
honours degree or 
n , | with a special interest in Economic Geography. 
political, economic, or military life | Salary scales : jor Lecturer €A2.480 x 
nations, and the influences from other | £A95 — £A2.950: Lecturer £A1,.660 x £Al05 — 
which have affected the life of Scot- | £42,360; with provision for superannuation on 


OR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


me of research on the 


International 
s of Scotland, i.e., on 


the influence 


ations are invited for a Senior Research “ A Ne —— whe mr A a: = 
termined c t ificati 
hip of the value of between £800 and | experience. Seance ee apee oae 


tenable for one year in the Further details and conditions of appointment 


may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universitjes of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and London, 
on June 30, 1961. 


The holder will be expected to pursue 


e who proposes to work in the field 
but, failing such, 
es offering other programmes of work 
considered. 


For other appointments 
see page = 


* than May 31, 1961, with the 


invited for Research | 


under- 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 


A_ scholarship to the value of £500 tenable 
at the Co-operative College, a residential col- 
lege for adults, in the session beginning October 
1961, is to be awarded to a student qualified 
to carry out research work related to the deve- 
lopment of the Co-operative Movement. Research 


European ‘countries. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. | 
Secretary of University Court. | 


SERVICE. At least 20 pensionable 


Chartered or Certified Accountants 






mn Or women) with suitable professional may be addressed either to the economic acti- 
nperience. Age at least 25 on May 1, 1961. | vities of the Movement, or to its social sig- 
we nificance. 

a (at 34). Scale maximum £1,360. Salary Information concerning the Co-operative 
tale under review. Good prospects of promo- | College and the main regulations and conditions 
on to senior posts carrying salaries up to | governing the award of the scholarship, is 
2.358 or higher. Write to Secretary, Civil 
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\ and analysis of consumer surveys would be valuable. 

\\ This is a first class opportunity in a most interesting 
AWN field. The work is growing in both scope and importance, 
\ SS and the capacity to grow with it is vital. 

ANN 

\ \ Please write to the- Personnel Manager, 

WY 

OY 

\N e,? . 

\ British Nylon Spinners Lid., 

NY z 


ZB 





available in = College Prospectus, a copy of 

which — obtained on application to the 
College dministrative er. Application 
forms are to be returned by June 1, 1961. 


MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


British Nylon Spinners Ltd. 


invite applications from candidates aged 24-30 for a newly 
o created post in Consumer Research Section at the 
Company’s modern offices in Knightsbridge. He will help in 
the planning, analysis and interpretation of a far reaching 
programme of research into consumer purchases of clothing 
and other textiles and into problems of sales promotion, 
retailing and advertising. The successful candidate will have 
a good honours degree in Economics, Commerce or Sociology. 
S A sound knowledge of statistics and experience in the design 


Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
1, for application form, quoting 57/6/. 


| 
salary (Inner London) £996 (at 25) to | 
date June 8, 1961. 





Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 




















ts equivalent in Economics | 





ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 
The British Aluminium Com- 


pany require an Economist/ 
Statistician (age 30-35 approx.) 
for the Forward Planning 
Department in London to assist 
with the assessment of produc- 
tion programmes and overall 
market needs on a world-wide 
basis. The position calls for 
sOme experience in similar work, 
and particularly for sound eco- 
nomic training, lively imagina- 
tion and facility for graphic 
presentation of complex prob- 
lems. Applications in writing, 
with full particulars, to The 
Staff Manager, 
THE 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co. Ltd., 


Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, LONDON, S.W.1. 





CITY OF pany ttt ee eae 


LEICESTER. ‘COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY & COMMERCE 


Principal: R. E. Wood, M.Sc., F.Inst.P. 

Applications are invited for the post of Lec- 
turer in Management Studies, in the School of 
Commerce, with special reference to the social 
aspects of industry (including Human Relations 
and Industrial Relations). 

Salary: Burnham Scale for Lecturers, 
£1,370 to £1,550 p.a. 

Further particulars and eg forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar, Leicester Col- 
lege of Technology and Commerce, Leicester. 


viz. 





CENTRE FOR INTERFIRM 
COMPARISON 


The Centre, which is sponsored by 
the British Institute of Management 
and the British Productivity Council, 
wishes to recruit an executive to assist 
in the growing volume of interfirm 
comparison work which it is carrying 
out in various industries as a service to 
management. Candidates should have 
an accounting qualification. or alter- 
natively a degree in economics or com- 
merce and a good working knowledge 
of accounts. The work will initially 
be™ mainly technical, but the person 
appointed should have the right per- 
sonality for taking part later on in the 
promotional and development side of 
the Centre’s activities. 


Age: In the region of 25-30 years. 
Minimum starting salary: £1,000. 


Applications, which will be treated 
in confidence, should be sent in writ- 
ing to: 


The Director, 
Centre for Interfirm Comparison. 
80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

The Ministry of Education invites applications 
for appointment as Lecturers and Teachers in 
the following : 

(a) High Institute for 

Schoo!masters. 

(b) Institute of Education, Bakht er Ruda 
(Centre for Training Teachers in the Inter- 
mediate Schools and Technical Inspection 
of Schools). 

(c) Teacher Centre for 
for Girls’ Intermediate Schools. 

(d) Research Work. 

(ec) Educationa] Planning. 

(f) Educationa] Statistics. 

Qualifications : 

Candidates for all posts must hold an appro- 
priate University Degree and preferably. hold 
higher qualifications in Education. In addition 
candidates for post No. (d) should have a 
Mathematics degree plus ex 
tional statistics and service in a high institute 
of educational research, and have publications 
in this line of study. Candidates for post (c) 
should have at least five years’ experience in 


Training Secondary 


—— a. They should have good 
knowledge of statistics work, and fluency in at 
least, two languages. Candidates for post (f) 


should hold an Economics Degree and have 
about five years’ experience in educational sta- 
tistics work and should have fluency in at least 
two languages. 

| Terms of Service: 

Appointment will be on Short Term Contract 
(with bonus) for a period up to five years. 
| Salary will be determined according to age, 
| qualifications and experience. A cost of living 
allowance, reviewed every two months, is pay- 
able. This is usually between £5168 and £$180 
per annum. An outfit allowance of £S50 is 
payable wu appointment. Leave accrues at 
the rate seven days per month. 

A special resettlement gratuity to British 
masters teaching in English in Secondary 
Schools and higher institutions of the Ministry 
of Education will also be paid on satisfactory 
completion of the period of contract. 


Application should be made to the Appoint. | 


ments Section, Sudan Embassy, 3 
Row, St. James’s, London, S.W.1I, 
reference 4, 1000. 

Closing date: May 31, 1961. 


Cleveland 
quoting 


Training Mistresses | 


ience in educa- | 


| 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 
RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Applications are invited for the above. Stu- 
dentships and Grants for research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Admin- 
istration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, 
tenable for one year in the first instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding 
two years. The studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 
candidates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be 
sent not later than July _1, 1961, to the Regis- 
trar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICES: investment coun- 
selling; reports, surveys and analyses on econo- 
situations, finance, marketing, etc. 
TRAINING SERVICES: short courses (in 
firms’ own offices) on Business Economics, 
Investment and Finance, Marketing, O and M, 
etc. Write BARRON ASSOCIATES LTD., 
130 Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


FOUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the STRAN 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers regphins the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu- 
tive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), 14 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 

ETTING MONEY’S WORTH when you 

buy? SHOPPER'S GUIDE (10s. p.a.) tells 

you; gives test results on branded goods; helps 
you find the best; advises when you don’t.— 
Write Consumer Council, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, W.1. 

ASTEL Mink Stole for sale, superlative 

design and colour, greatly under cost 
although worn only once in six months. £220. 
—Box 1502. 

OMINION OF CANADA THREE-AND-A- 

QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED 
STOCK. 1958-1963. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest War- 
rants due July 1, 1961, the BALANCES will 
be STRUCK at the close of business on June 





| 1, 1961, after which date the Stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. For the Bank of 
Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government 
of Canada, in London. 
J. H. F. TURNER, 
Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
May 1. 1961. 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 

PANY (Incorporated in Canada_ with 
Limited _Liability). CANADIAN PACIFIC 


| Deputy Secretary, 


| 





| for Examinations—B.Sc.‘Econ.), 


RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT CON- 


SOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. NEW 
BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK, CALGARY AND 


EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the 
payment of the half-yearly interest due July 1. 
1961. on the above Stocks, the Transfer books 
will be closed on May 23rd and will be _ re- 
opened on July 3, 1961. R. F. TREMAYNE, 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
961. 


London, S.W.1. May Il, 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 


309 Regent Street, W.1. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


A new course—HIGHER NATIONAL CER- 
TIFICATE IN- BUSINESS STUDIES—will 
commence in September, 1961 


The course will be a two-year part-time day 
course and firms considering releasing staff for 
one day a week, or employees interested in this 
scheme of study. are invited to apply to the 
Head of the Schoo} of Commerce for further 
information. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY_CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


successfully prepares students for this Deagrce 
(obtainable without residence), which is a 
valuable qualification for those seeking execu- 
tive appointments in commerce or _ industry, 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus 
giving details of U.C.C. Courses for other 
London Degrees, G.C.E., Law Exams., etc., 
from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cam- 
bridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.1]. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | 


Law, Account- 


| ancy, Costing, Secretarial. Civil Service, 
Management. Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 


} 


tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subiects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at » } Oe Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 








An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more-than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW .LANE » LONDON ~- EC2 





INTEREST EVERY DAY... 
WITHDRAWALS ANY DAY... 
IN THE 
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ASSETS RESERVES 


£20,000,000 £1,000,000 


* DAY TO DAY INTEREST 
* WITHDRAWALS ON REQUEST 
% INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY. 


Head Office : HIGH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKS. 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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only ROOTES offers you Red Carpet Service 


Self-drive or chauffeur-driven. 

Low rates, latest models, full insurance. 
Unrivalled personal service. 

A Rootes Hire Car is ideal for every 
occasion—for an evening, a day, a week, 
or on long-term contract. 


ROOTES CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Road, London N.W.8 


Dial CUNningham 5141 
Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street - Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester - Olympia - Knott Mill: Tel: Blackfriars 6677 


d 
é 





HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED. IN FRANCE) 


' WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICES 
LONDON OFFICES. 
City: 40 LOMBARD STREET 
E.C.3 


Ill] West End: 25-27 CHARLES I STREET 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
(Private safes available at this office.) 


“7,650 Gonachec in France, North Africa, 
The French Community and Abroad. 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVES Rials 830,000,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 41,520,752,383 
President: 
AHMAD MAJEDIAN 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, 
etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran, deals with every - 
description ‘of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations 
in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 








everything a fine cognac brandy should be 
3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 
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ihe most rewarding investment 
you have ever made 


will be your contribution to the Development Appeal Fund 

of the University College of Swansea. The College, 

the youngest constituent college of the University of Wales, 
proposes to double its student population 

within the next decade. This is its bold response 

to the nation’s call to all universities for maximum expansion. 
Established less than forty years ago, 

its post-war growth has already been rapid. 

In scholarship and the sciences its reputation is secure. 

Its promise, both in education and research, is immense. 

Few universities enjoy a better setting and Swansea 

has no out-dated buildings to hamper development. Fine modern 
buildings are rising on the large campus overlooking Swansea Bay. 
In building alone it is a ten million pounds project. 

Help on a grand scale has been given and promised 

by the Treasury but the College itself must 

make a contribution of at least £500,000 

—far beyond the resources it has been able to accumulate. 

It therefore appeals to the public—to you and your associates— 
for very generous support. 

Donations, gifts in kind and covenanted subscriptions are welcomed. 


Please communicate with the Appeal Secretary, «( 
DEVELOPMENT APPEAL FUND, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, 
SINGLETON PARK, SWANSEA, WALES 





zit THE APPEAL SECRETARY, ” ae 

” Please send me your Development Appeal booklet. i 
This coupon Is @ con- | I enclose donation of £ (delete if necessary) i 
venient way of sending as 
for the interesting | Name en $$ 
booklet about the I Address — ; ‘ A | 
College’s development witck -J 
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pick THIS UP 








To solve your corrosion problems, 
get in touch with Plus-Gas the 
Anti-Corrosion Specialists: their 
Technical Advisory Service covers 
the whole country. 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remover) 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective 
Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment— 
the tannating pre-treatment? 


Trevor House, a 

100 Brompton Rd., & 

London, S.W.3. 

Tel: KNightsbridge jf 
0425/8 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


KE DUT RASSEN 
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Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 
Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Elverum - Hamar - Trysil. 
Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN. 
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The 
Canadians 





What are they like? 


They’re strong, quiet, hard-working and ambitious. 
Their dialect differs from one part of the country to 
another. But they’ve one thing in common...a 
determination to make their country grow to 
greatness. That’s why doing business in Canada can 
be such an exciting and profitable experience. 
Knowing Canada and Canadians is our business. 
We’ve been an integral part of Canada for over 100 
years. With 570 branches across the country, we can 
supply you with pertinent information about Canadi- 
ans and the Canadian way...information that 
could be of vital importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business” is a booklet descri- 
bing the complete facilities of ‘The Bank”’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For ueuT COPY, write or call our Business Development Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


TORONTO-DOMINION ETUTY 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 and 103 Mount St., W.1. 

CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N.Y.5. 
570 Branches From Coast to Coastin Canada. Correspondents All Around the World. 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
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PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


BANK KOBE 


‘147 Branches throughout Japan including Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama and Tokyo. 





Head Office: 
56 Naniwa-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
New York Representative Office: 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A 
London Representative Office: 
4 Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2, England. 
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Dy FLY 
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FINDLATER MACKIE. TODD 4 Co L"® 
LONDON B) ESTABLISHED Head 












Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice and skill ; 
and like the fishing fly itself, it is 
both light and delicate. It is neither 
too sweet nor yet very dry. 


16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 
also magnums 32/- 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 








for strength 


During the year ended 31st January, 1961, 
confidence in The Halifax Building Society has 
been emphasised by the following figures: 


ASSETS 


Over £49,900,000 added to the 
Assets brings the total to a record 
of £490,544,220 


RESERVES 
Reserves exceed £17,200,000 


SAVINGS & INVESTMENTS 


Investors’ balances were increased by 
{32,867,815 


MORTGAGES 
Over £102,500,000 advanced on 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 


London Offices : 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP SHARES 


z% 


A SECURE 
INVESTMENT 


Income Tax Paid by 
the Society 


tered us a Newspaper 


Newspaper Lid.. at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


and security 





Author'sed as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dem., Ottawa 
J +> ; 


























Printed in England by St. Clements Press. Ltd. 
Whitchall 1511, Postage orf this issue’ UK 






















ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and assured 
income for the family in the event of 
the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next birth- 
day a premium of only £4 per quarter— 
payable for a maximum of 16 years— 
secures a Family Income Policy assuring 


£500 per annum for the balance of a 
term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity of 
discussing this important cover with 


Head Offices: 





1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 
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THE HALIFAX | Have YOU tried a 


drive? #& 
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This 
SpacesaVer 
wedge-be:t 
drive 
transmits 
25 h.p.— 
the space 
of three 
fingers! 


BETTER THAN BELTS 
COMPACT AS CHAIN 
GENTLER THAN GEARING 


Look how SpacesaVer Wedge-belt Drives are already proving their worth. 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd. of Glasgow were recently faced with an 
unusually difficult problem. An air blower, directly-driven by a 25 h.p. motor, 
had to be stepped up in speed from 1480 to 1660 r.p.m. but the shaft exten- 
sion was only 24”. Even so, a SpacesaVer drive of 25 h.p. capacity could be 
mounted. SpacesaVer pulleys 9” and 8” diameter (face width 2.73, boss length 
1?”) and three No. 710 Beta-section belts did the trick. In fact, as the works’ 
engineers then commented, “SpacesaVer is the complete answer. . .”’ 


MADE ONLY BY:— Are you using SpacesaVer drive catalogue 135/20 yet ? 


J)-H-FENNER& CO-LTD- HULL 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


; Overseas 34d. 


. London E.C.4. Published by The Economist 
4d 
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One man van handling. 


% y A HYSTER 40,000 Ibs. capacity lift truck 
FY STER fas Ft! ine: sorcornnaineneavy vansand 
UHVHH4404404400000NERENEEEEAL cargo containers. Power controls for safe, 


easy and smooth driving. Shortest turning 


radius. Precision inching and load control. ~ 
A. H. MASSER, LIMITED East Wall Road, Dublin, 3. * : 
Telephone : Dublin 79801 Large pneumatic tires. Twenty tons or one 
CALEDONIAN MECHANICAL 21, Old Castle Road, Glasgow S.4, ' r ze 
HANDLING CO. LTD. Telephone : Merrylee 2353/4 . ton!— HYSTER has the truck you need, 
FRED MYERS LIMITED 24, Bruton Street, London, W.1, 
Telephone : Hyde Park 6911 
J. E. COULTER LIMITED 36-56 Millfield, Belfast 1 
Telephone: Belfast 744744 
LEVERTON (Industrial) LTD. Rotherham. Tel: Rotherham 78259 


Factories : Portland, Oregon (Home Office): Danville, 11 1.: HYSTER NV 
Peoria, I1!.: Kewanee, 111. U.S.A.: Nijmegen, The Netherlands: 
Irvine, Scotland: Sao Paulo, Brazil; Sydney, Australia (Licensee). a 

Nijmegen, The Netherlands 


Hyster is a Registered Trade Mark of the Hyster Company C.203 
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